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hufc the town ig daily j^oingf from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
one day become like Samarra, not to mention the extent of corrup- 
tion, the ij^noranco of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
oppression of the (yovornraent. Abu ‘Utbraan an-Nalidi^ relates 
the following anecdote ;* — I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
*Abdu-llah,® when he asked “ What is this river called.” Those 
present said, “ The Tigris.” “ And what this other stream ? ” he 
said. They answered, “Dujail.”^ “ And this river ? ” “Sarat.”^ 

t Abu *Uthmrin an-Nabcli, a contemporary of the Prophet, whom ho did 
not moot however. Ho died during the Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu-l>‘AzIz 
(A. n. 99-101), havinjij lived upwardfl of 130 years. He was present at the 
victories of al-Qfidisiyyah, Jalula’, Tnstar, Nahiiwand, al-Yarmuk and 
A dh arbaijan. Ibn Qntaibah, Kitdhu^l-Ma^drif. 

* The lino of anthoritiea for this tradition is as follows: Abu Bakr al- 
Isma'Ili, nt Jnrjun ; Tbn Nfijiyah ; Ibrahim at-Tarjumani ; Saif ibn Muham- 
mad ; ‘A^iim al-Ahwal ; Abu ‘Utjhman an-Nahdi. 

Abu Bakr Ahmad ilm Ibrahim al-Tsma‘ili of Jnrjan was a Shafi'ito doctor, 
well versed in Tradition and other branohca of knowled^jo. Ho died in A. H. 
371. Ihnu-l‘AtJi>r, IX. 12. — Ibn Niijiyah, a traditionist ( Ynqnt, IV. 477). — 
‘A^fim al-Ahwal, Abu ‘Abdi-lhih ‘Asim ibn Sulaimiin at-Tamimi, had been 
overseer of W(‘ij?htH and measnroa in abKufah ; appointed afterwards QadhI 
of al-Mada’in, whore ho died in A. H. 141 or 142. Ho was a traditionist. 
Kituhn-l-Mn'^drif of Ibn Qntaibah. 

® Jarir ibn ‘Abdii-llah al-Bajali, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Islam in the tenth year of the Hijrah. He settled at al-Kiifah, bat on 
the breaking oat of hostilities between ‘AIT and Mu'awijmh he retired to 
al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia], where ho died in A. H. 51, at the town of Qarqisiya 
[the ancient Circciiiwn], according to an-Nawawi ; or in A. H. 54 at ash- 
a district of Durnaacas, according to Ibn Qiitaibah. Hia life will 
be found at p. 190 of an-NawawI's Biographical Dictionary. 

4 Dajail, or the Little Tigris, a canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
westorn bank, opposite the town of al-Qadiaiyyah and below Samarra, and 
which after irrigating a largo district of the Sawtid falls into the Tigris 
above Baghdad. The chief place in the Dujail District is Maskin, near 
which a battle took place in A. H. 71 between Mu?‘ab ibnn-z-Znbair and 
‘Abdn-l-Malik ibn Marwan, in which Mn?‘ab wag slain. This district lies 
immediately to the north of Qalrabbul. Yiiqut, II. 655 ; Gay Le Strange, pp. 
68 and 70. Dajail is also the name of the Pasitigris (the present Kftrun) 
whioh word also means “ the little Tigris.” 

* A?-§arit, one of the canals of Western Baghdad, derived from Nahr 
‘Isa, a little above the pleasant village of al-Maljawwal whioh lies at a 
distance of one farsakit from Baghdad. This canal flows through the district 
of Biidfiraya and entering Baghdad falls into the Tigris just below the 
Qa.?ru-l.Khuld. The §arit Canal dates back to Sassanian times. Guy Lo 
Strange, p, 285. 
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“ And this grove of palm trees, what is it called ? ” “ Qatrabbul, 
was the answer. Thereupon he mounted his horse and rode away in 
haste saying, ‘ I once heard the Apostle of God say “ A city shall 
be built between the Tigris, Diijail, Qatrabbul and a?-Sarat, to 
which the treasures of the earth shall be brought ns tribute, and 
for whose proud inhabitants the earth shall be rent asunder, and 
they shall sink therein more speedily than sinks an iron peg in 
soft ground.” The canals flowing from the Euphrates^ fall into the 
Tigris south of the city, but in front of it and to the north of it the 
Tigris flows alone. In those branches of the Euphrates boats sail 
up to the city of al-Kiifah, and in the Tigris ns far as al-Mau^il. 
Ash-Shimshati* writes in his History that when al-Man§ur 121. 
resolved on the building of the City of Peace, ho summoned 
the greatest and most famous of those learned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. 
Among these were Abu Hanifah an-Na‘mau ibn Tiabit and al- 
Ilajjaj ibn Artat.® He also had the artificers and workmen col- 
lected from Syria, al-Mausil, al-Jabal (Persian ‘ Iraq) and the rest 
of his provinces ; and he ordered the lines of the city to bo mai'ked 
and the foundations dug in the year 145, and it was finished in 
the year 149. Ho c.aused the thickness of tho wall at the base to 
be fifty cubits,* and provided the city with eight gates, four 
small inner gates, and four large out. r. These were the Basrah 
Gate, the Syria Gate, tho Kliurasan Gate and tho Kufah Gate.* 

1 These canals will be dcacribod later on. They aro beside a?-Sariit, tho 
Nalir ‘Isa, Nahr Sarsar and Nahru-I-Malik. 

2 Abii-l-HaHan ‘All ibn Muhammad a^-KhimHhuii, who floiiriHhod in tdie 
reign of Saifu-d-Daulah ibn Haindun, in tho middle of the fourth 

of the llijrah. Ue was a poet and author of some literary works. Yaqiit, 

III. 320. ^ ^ 

8 Al-Hajjaj ibn Aitut an-Nakha'i, a native of al- Kufah and the first 
‘Abbaside Qudhi of nl-Basrah. He died in A. H. 150 at ar-Raiy, whore ho 
had gone in company of al-Mahdi, to whom he had been attached by his 
father al-Mansr.r. Ibn Khallikun. Life No. 160. Nawawi, p. 19H. 

4 Its thickness was 50 cubits at the base, tapering to 20 cubits at tho 
summit Al-Ya‘qribi gives other dimensions, (p. 239). 

6 The Basrah Gate S. E., tho Kufah Gate S. W., the Syrian Gate N.W., 
and the Khurnsan Gate N. E. Over each of the gates there were two massive 
iron d(K^ which could only ho opened and closed by a number of men 
and which were so high that the horseman with hiu standard and tho 
spearsman with his lance could enter through without lowering tho standard 
or bending the spear (al-Yaqubi, p. 238). 
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Be placed the great mosque and the palace in the centre. The 
qihlah ^ of the great mosque of ar-Ru^afah is more correct than 
that of this mosque. I have found it stated in a book in one of 
the Royal libraries that al-Man^ur incurred on the building of the 
City of Peace an outlay of four million and eight hundred 
and thirty-three of dirhams,* for the wages of an overseer 
(ustaih) was a and that of a common labourer two habbah.^ 
The town of an-Nahrawan^ is situated on both banks (of the canal 
of the same name). The quarter on the east bank is the better 
stocked with buildings and inhabitants. The town is spacious 
and in a flourishing condition. The two quarters are connected 
by a bridge. The mosque is in the eastern quarter ; and on this 
bank of the canal also the pilgrims put up on their way.^ Ad- 
Doskarah® is a small town having a single long market, at the 
bottom of which stands the mosque, a building deficient in light 

I The niche in the centre of the sanctuary of a mosque showing the 
direction of Mukkah. From al-F*akhrI (p. 192) it appears that the worshipper 
in the groat mosque of tins city had to turn a little to the left in order to bo 
exactly in the direction of Makkah. Some think this is tho reason why 
western Baghdad was culled nz-ZaunV. Zauni’ ( )*= deviating. 

• So also al-Fakhrl (p. 192); Ynqut has 4,8B3,(X)0. 

* Tho qirdf, is tho 16th of a dirham ; it is equal to tho weight of four 
grains of wheat or about throe English grains. The grain {habbah) hero is also 
a grain of wheat, not of barley; it is about three-quarters of an English 
grain. 

4 The Nahrawan canal irrigated a large country on tho eastern bank of 
the Tigris from Baghdad to about a hundred miles south-east of it. An- 
Nahrawan was a continuation of the great Qatul canal which had its head 
more than a hundred miles north of Baghdad. It was originally dug by tbo 
Sassanian kings. The site of tho town, which lay four from 

Baghdad, is now marked by the town called Sifwa. Guy Lo Strange, pp. 267 
and 269. 

6 Cf, Ibn llustah, p. 163. There is a mosque in tho western quarter of 
the town also, as well as markets and water-wheels for irrigation. The 
bridge of boats connecting the two quarters is called Jisru-n-Nahrawan. 
An-Nahrawan is believed to have been founded by Hormuz or Hormisdas I. 
(A.D. 274). 

® This is tho town known also as Daskaratu-l-Malik, or “ the King’s 
Village,” from tho circumstance of Hormuz 1. having chiefly resided here. 
It is at 16 furmktii from Baghdad, on tlio road to JOiurasin (Ibn Enstah, 
p. 1(53). According to Yaqiit (IT. 575) ad-Daskarah is also the name of a 
large village in tho Nahru-l-Malik District, west of Baj^dad. There is 
another vilbige opposite Jahbiil bearing the name of ad-Daskarah. 
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and air and flanked with ai*ohed galleries. stands in the 

midst of trees ; it is not well fortified.* These towns, with 
l£hSniqln,® are on the Hnlwan road ; they do not possess any 
beauty, nor are they worthy of Baghdad. §arsar* too is only like 
a village of Palestine ; the canal flows on one side of it. Nahru-1- 
Malik® and a?-Sarat^ are likewise mere villages. Qagir Ibn 
Hubairah,^ on the other hand, is a large town having good 


1 The station next to ad-Daskarah on the Bajdidad-IQiiirfisin road, at 
7 farsatiis from this place. The distance from it to I^nniqin, tho next station, 
is also 7 farsakhs. It is sitnatod on a great river called by the same name 
[the modern Diyala], which flows as far down as Ba‘(iubS. A groat battle was 
fought near Jalula between the Arabs and Persians towards the end of 
A.H. 16, in which tho latter were defeated. At the time of tho conquest 
Jalula had a fortress which was held to be impregnable. There is another 
town called by tho name of Jalfila, which is situated in tho province of Africa 
(Ifriqiyyah), at 24 miles from the city of al-Qairawun. Yacpit, II. 107. 

* In place of of tho text, MS. C reads Awab ‘is not beauftfuL* 

5 A town of the Sutvdd, on the road from Baghdad to Ilainitdhan. It is 
six farsakts distant from Qa^r Shirin. the next station to it towards the 
mountains [al Jibid], Q,a?r ^Irin is another five or six farsaklis distant from 
Hulwiin, which marks the extreme limit of al-‘Iraq. At ]^aniqin there is a 
deep Wadi spanned by a groat bridge built on arolies over wliich tho road 
passes. There were twenty-four arches in this bridge, oaoli about 20 cubits 
in width. YSqut, 11. 303. Ibn Riistah, p. 134. 

4 According to Ynqut (III. 381) and Abu-l-FidiV (II. 76), there are two 
villages in the Sawdd of Baghdad called by tho name of i^iar^ar. One of those, 
which is known as Upper ^ar^ar [J*?ar 9 aru-l-‘UlyaJ, is situated on the Nahr 
‘Isl Canal. The othoi*, called Lower ^ar?ar [Sar!?aru-s-Surtfi ], lies on the bank 
of the Sarjar Canal. Tho latter place, the ^ar^ar of tho text, was on the 
right of tho great pilgrim route from Baghdad to al-KQfuli near the bridge 
of boats which crossed tho canal and over which the highway passed. The 
distance from Baghdad to ^nr^ar was about two faraakh^ or ten miles. Tho 
town was formerly called Qa^rn-d-Dair or ^ar^arn-d-Dair. 

6 On tho canal of the same name, about two farsakh^ or seven miles below 
§arfar. It also was on the Baghdad-Kufah high road, which crossed the 
canal on a bridge of boats hard by the town. Abu-l-FidiV, II. 79. Guy 
Le Strange, p. 76. 

® This village must have stood on the Great §arit Canal, which corres- 
ponds to the present Shat|a-n-Nil. Tho principal town on this canal was 
an-HIl. The §arat which flows into the Tigris near Baghdad cannot evidently 
bo tftsociated with the village of §arat, which is apparently mentioned by no 
other writer. 

7 Qa^r Ibn Hnbairah lay on the Ba^dad-Kufah high road, two miles above 
the bridge of boats over the Sura Canal. It took its name from the Castle 
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and tread in their steps ; and to plant a standard which shall 
keep alive my memory and be of service to the world, that thereby 
I may please my Lord. On examination I found that those of 
the learned who have preceded in order of time have first pro- 
duced original compositions upon the different sciences ; and 
that it has fallen to the lot of their successors to comment upon 
their writings or epitomize them, I thought it expedient there- 
fore to engage in a subject which they have disregarded, and to 
single out a branch of knowledge of which they have not treated 
save imperfectly. And that is the chorography of the Empire 
of Islam, — comprising a description of the deserts and seas, the 
lakes and rivers that it contains ; its famous cities and noted 
towns ; the resting-places on its roads and its highways of com- 
munication ; the original sources of spices and drugs, and the 
places of growth and production of exports and staple commodi- 
ties ^ — and containing an account of the inhabitants of the 
different countries as regards the diversity in their language and 
manner of speech ; their dialects and complexions, and their reli- 
gious tenets ; their measures and weights, and their coins both 
large and small ; with particulars of their food and drink, their 
fruits and waters ; an enumeration of their merits and demerits, 
and an account of their trade both export and import ;«r— 
noting also the places of danger in the deserts, and the number 
of stages of the different journeys ; the salt lands ; the rocky 
wastes and sandy deserts ; the hills, plains and mountains ; the 
limestones and the sandstones ; the fat and lean soils ; the lands 
of plenty and fertility, and the places of scarcity and barrenness ; 
— and mentioning the sacred and venerable places ; the ports o? 
towns where duties are levied > the special products of couiitric; 
and the particular customs of the inhabitants ; the various ftatea 
and their boundaries ; the cold and hot regions the cantp^ and 
tribal quarters j 1 the rural divisions and frontier districts; 

■ industrial arts and literary avocations ; the lands not dependent 
upon inigaiion and forest lands ; and also the places connected 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Pilgrimage. I recognised 
that ibis subject is an all-important one for travellers and 
merchants, and indispensable |o the godly and pious. It is desired 
by princes and noble personsg^ ; sought after by jtidges and 

• jRSmSm, the habitaikmt of tribes paxtieukurly. 
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saw it, grieved,*' which being abbreviated became Simarra.* Al- 
Karkbi* which is a town adjoining it, in the direction of al-Man^il, 
is in a more flourishing condition. I once heard al-Qa^hl Abu-1- 
H usain al-Qazwinl say that Baghdad has not produced a single 
jurist other than Abu Mnsft adh-Dharir, and on mj asking him 
‘And what about Abu-l-Hasan al-Karkhl ? he said, ‘ He was not 
from Karhb, the suburb of Baghdad, but from Karhh which is 
near Samari a. Al-Anbar * is a large city in which al-Man^ur 
first resided,^ and where his palace still exists. It has now 
greatly diminished. Hit® is large and surrounded by a wall, It 
lies on the Euphrates, hard by the desert. Takrit ^ or Tikrlt is 
also a large town. It is the chief place for sesame and the home 
of workers in wool. The Christians have hero a convent ® to 

I This, however, is the old name of the city as already stated. 

* Karkh of Samarra was formerly known ns Karkh-Fairiiz. It was older 
than Samarni, and when this city had gone to ruin it continued in a hourishing 
conditiou and was still so at the time Yiiqut wrote his dictionary. A 1- Karkh 
is built on elevated ground, north of Samarri. It is said to be the same as 
Karkh-Bajadda. Yaqut, IV. 266. 

8 Ash-^aikh Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ubaidu-l-lah ibnu-l-llasan al-Karkhi. chief of 
the Hanafito doctors of ‘Iraq in his time and a man of groat learning and 
piety. Died in A.H. 340 in his eightieth year. 

4 On the left bank of the Euphrates, at 10 farsaM» to tho west of Baghdad. 
According to Yaqut ( 1 . 307} the Persian name of this city whs Firuz Babur 
{See Meynard’s Dictionnaire de la Perse, p. 430). It was captured in xV.H. 12 
by Khfdid ibnu-l- Walid. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 62. 

8 Before nl-Mansiir, a«-Saffah had taken up his rosidence at al-Anbar, which 
he rebuilt and whore he stayed till his death. Al-Manijur remained at al- 
Anbar for a short space of time only, when he removed to al-Hashimiyyah 
and afterwards to Baghdad. 

® Hit and ‘Anah formed part of the district of al-Anbar till the reign of 
Mu'awiyah ibn Abl Sufyan, who detached them and annexed them to the 
government of al-JazIrah {Diet, de la Perse, 430). Hit still exists. It is 
situated above al-Anbar, at a distance of 21 /arsaM« from it. Tho name is 
derived by some Assyriologists from the Assyrian iddu “ bitumen.” There 
are still bitumen springs in the neighbourhood of this place. Aboulf., II. 72, 
note 1. 

T On the western hank of the Tigris, about 90 miles above Baghdad. To 
the soath-«ea8t of Takrit flowed the canal called al-Isl.ioqi, which was dug in 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil by Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, {About/., II. 64). From 
this canal commences the Sawad or plain of al-Iraq. 

8 This is apparently the Convent of St. John, Dair Mar ToJ^annOf described 
in Yaqut, II. 701. 
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doctors of the law ; the delighfc of commoners and men of rank ; 
a help to the traveller and a benefit to the merchant. Thus I 
could uot essay the task of compilation till I had travelled through 
the whole kingdom, and visited the territories of Islam ; had held 
converse with the learned and waited on princes ; had discoursed 
with Qadhis and studied under the doctors of law ; had frequented 
the society of men of letters and the Readers (of the Qur’an ) 
and writers of the traditions; and had held familiar intercourse with 
religious persons and the Sufis and been present at the assemblies 
of narrators of stories and public preachers.^ I was wont, more- 
over, to buy and sell in every town, and associate with people of 
all classes, giving everywhere close attention to the particulars 
of this science till I attained to a knowledge of it. I have measui^ed 
the extent of the provinces in farsakhs, with all exactness ; 
have travelled round the frontiers and defined their limits ; visited 
the country towns and seen them ; and inquired into the religious 
sects and become familiar with them ; and I have duly remarked 
the dialects and complexions and have classified them ; and have 
paid particular attention to the division of the provinces into dis- 
tricts. I have also inquired into the revenues and estimated their 
amount, and have examined likewise into the condition of climate 
and water. In accomplishing this I had to incur great expense 
both of money and labour ; pursuing throughout what is legitimate 
and avoiding what is sinful ; and dealing sincerely with the Muslims 
in expectation of reward ; and reconciling myself to humiliation 
and absence from country and friends ; and observing the laws of 
God and standing in fear of Him : having in the first place 
inspired my soul with the hope of reward and filled it with the 
ambition of renown and the dread of sin. 

In all I have here written I have carefully kept from falsehood 
and perversion of the truth, and have guarded myself by valid 
arguments against adverse criticism. 1 have not inserted in my 
writing mere possibilities or improbabilities, nor have I heeded 


I Disooursers in public for the purpose of religious instruction are distin- 
guished into Quffdf and Mvu^akkirun. The Qns^a^ narrate scriptural and 
kindred stories and explain them to the people. The Mudhakkirun, on the 
other hand, remind their hearers of the mercies of God, urge them to 
thankfulness and warn them against disobedience. Of. Gloss* Bolidh. sub' 
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which pilgrimages are made. ‘Altfe ‘ is a large town in front of 
which flows a canal connected with the Tigris. It has wells of fresh 
water which is close to the surface. The town is populous and 
contains a great number of persons of distinction. As-Sinn * is 
largo ; it is situated on the Tigris, and has the river Zab ^ to the 
cast of it. Its mosque is in the midst of the markets. The build- 
ings are of stone. The mountains are within a short distance of 
the town, which is situated on the borders of Aqur. The towns 
of the Samarri. district are larger and better than the towns of 
Baghdad. 

Hulwan^ is a small capital. It is both a plain and a hill city, 
surrounded on all sides by gardens and grape-vines and fig trees, 
and situated close to the mountains. It has a long market and 
an ancient fortress, as well as a small stream of water.^ It also 
has a quhandiz^^ in the interior of which stands the mosque. The 
town is approached from eight different roads the road of I^iuia- 
san, the road of al-Baqat, the road of al-Ma?alla, the road of the 


1 Sae Guy Lo Strange, p. 37. 

8 See also Guy Lo Strange, p. 35 and Ahoulf., IT. 63. A town on the Tigris 
above Takrit ; it is also know’ii as Sinn-BarimmS, Yaqut, III. 109. 

8 TVjo Lessor Ztib, called nz-Zabn-l-Asfal or “ the lower Zab.” 

4 J^lulwiin, ill the extreme north-enst of al*‘Iriiq, at the foot of tho 
mountain range of Persia. It wae 6 farsakJiH distant from Qa?r Shirlu and 41 
from Baghdad. Tho town does not exist at tho present day, but tho name is 
preserved in that of tho river of Holivan. It is supposed to have been found- 
ed by Qubfid, or Cobades, of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, who reigned 
from A.D. 488 to 49v8, and ngJiiii from 601 or 602 till 531. In the days of its 
prosperity yiilwun w’ms the sixth city in al-Grfiq and w^as celebrated for its 
pomegranates which were without a like in tlio whole world and also for its 
fig which from its excellence acquired tlio name of (mjh% “ the king of 

figs.” There w^ere sulphur springs in the neighbour liood of yuhvan, whirh 
possessed healing properties for a variety of ailments. Ynqiit describes the 
climate of ^ulwiin as noxious and its water as bad. II. 317. 

8 The Hohvan river, an aftluoiit of tho Diydla which in this part of its 
course is known as the river. 

® According to Yaqut (IV. 210) Quhandiz w’as primarily applied to a 
fortress situated in tho centre of a large city, specially in ^iirasun and 
Transoxiana. It was afterwards applied to all town fortresses, but the name 
does not apply to an isolated fortress not situated in a city of some impor- 
tance. The word is composed of two Persian words kuhan ‘old’anddiz 
‘ fortress.* 
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adve the words of tbe most tnistworthy of mankind. May God 
help us iu out undertakings and move ns by His grace to that 
which He desires and approves, for verily it is He whom we worship 
and it is to Him that we return* 

Preliminary observations and remarks of essential importance. 

Know that I have built this work on the strongest foundations 
and supported it by powerful pillars. I have earnestly striven 
therein to arrive at accuracy, and have invariably sought the aid 
of intelligent men ; and have asked God, whose name is glorious, 
to put away from me misapprehension and error, and help me to 
attain my desire and hope, so I might raise on high the pillars of 
this work, and compact its structure by the aid of the things I 
have known and understood, have seen and noticed. Thus the 
fabric was raised, and the columns and pillars established.^ Among 
its pillars and supports, in the consolidation of which 1 obti^ined 
assistance, was the consultation with men of intelligence whom 
I knew to be free from such defects as absence of mind or 
confusion of idens, concerning the districts and territories in 
distant parts, whither it was not in my power to undertake a 
jourfiey. But only when their statements agreed, have I recorded 
them as facts ; all accounts being rejected whenever they differed. 
There were things however which it was absolutely necessary 
that I should go and see personally, and this T have done ; whilst 
all that could not take root in my mind or that my reason refused 
to admit, I have ascribed to the person who related it or have 
simply written, * it is said.’ I have supplemented it also, from the 
contents of the royal librai’ies. 

No one of those who have treated this subject before me has 
adopted my method of procedure, or aimed at affording the useful 
information which 1 have attempted to give. First comes Abu 


1 The metaphorical style adopted by the author here, is of special interest, 
as allnding to the occupation of al'MnqaddasI’s family which was architeo- 
tnre. His work is a building which he sets on strong foundations, and 
supports by powerful pillars. Al-Qairawani (Ob. 463 H. 1002 A.D.), in bis 
Zahru-l Adab, gives au interesting account of a party of literary men, of 
totally different occupations, who met together to define * Eloquence,* each 
in terms appropriate to his calling ; but although they were as many as 
eighteen, the arohiteot was unfortunately not of the number* 
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Jews, tlie road of Baghdad, tho road of Barqlt;, tho road of the 
Jewess, and tho road of Majakan. Outside tlie town the Jews 
have a temple w^hich they hold in great veneration. It is a build- 
ing of gypsum and stone. Tho city of Baitu-l-Maqdis [Jerusalem] 
is a larger and finer town than Hulvvan ; it is also more flourish- 
ing and beautiful and contains more doctors and learned men than 
it does. Tho towns of this district arc all small and ruinous, and 
not worthy of mention. 

As for the river Tigris, it is feminine in the quality of its water, 124* 
which is sweet and beneficial to jurists; henco Abu Bakr al- 
Jaf9a§ was in the habit of having his water brought to him from 
a place above tho canal of a^-Sarat, before the waters of the 
Euphrates were united with it. The river in question issues 
from Aqur, in wdiioh province wo shall mention its origin. In 
its course through al-‘Ira(| it is joined by several rivers,^ while 
in the district of Baghdad four canals — ns-Sarat, Nahr ‘Isa, Nahr 
^ar^ar and T^ahru-l-Malik* — flow down into it from the Euphrates, 
and from tho east it also receives the waters of the Nahrawa- 


1 Taking tho town of as-Sinn as marking tho farthest limits of al-Traq to 
the north, the Tigris receives from near this point to its mouth tlio following 
rivers : tho Lessor Zab, which rises in the mountains of Armenia and Hows 
into the Tigris a little to the north of as-Sinn, not many miles below 
Nineveh ; ntli-TJiarthrir. which flowed out from tho and ran into the 

Tigris below Takrit (Cl. Le S., p. 60) j and tho modern Diydla. Tho modern 
Klrun also nniles with tho Tigris by moans of an artificial canal called the 
Baffar, near Moharnmerah, A sketch of the course of the Tigris as it flows 
through this province w^ill be found in Abu-l-Fidu’ (1. 69). 

* The canal of a^t-Sariit does not como directly from tho Euphrates, but 
branches off from tho Nahr Tea canal, a little above tho village of al-Mul^aw- 
wal. It has already been described. This was called tho Groat Sarat. A 
canal was taken from it, called Khandaq ( Trench of) Tahir (Cl. Lo. 8., p. 286), 
from which was taken another canal called tho Little fjiarut which flowed 

into the Great Sarat. . 

The Nahr Tsi is the first of the four groat canals which connected the Tigris 
with the Enphrates. It begins at tho village of Dimimma below al-Anbar, 
and after passing through extensive districts roaches al*Muhawwal, whore a 
large number of small canals branch off from it in the direction ol Baglidad. 
From al-Muliawwal it passes to al-Yasiriyyah, a village about two miles from 
Baghdad, and then through the district of Biduraya and lastly flows into the 
Tigris below the Palace of Tsa ibii Musi. See G. Le 8., p. 68, and also sketch 
plan of Baghdad in the same work. The canal was named after ‘Isa ibn All, 
node of the Caliph Al- Mansur, who re-dug this canal. Tho upper portion 
of this canal was originally called ad-Daqd. 
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*Abdu41ab al-Jaihatii ; * be was mitusier to the Prince of 
Khurasan * and bad a leaning towards the sciences of philosophy, 
astronomy and cosmography. Having assembled round him nil 
the foreigners, he questioned them with respect to the various 
states and their revenues ; the state of the roads lending to them ; 
the altitude of the stains above their horizons, and tlie extent of 
the shadow therein (when the sun is in the meridian). His 
object was to devise means for territorial conquests, and gather 
information as to the resources of the different countries ; besides 
the acquisition of sound knowledge in the science of the stars 
and revolutions of the spheres. Dost thou not see how ho divided 
the world into seven climates and assigned to each climate its 
especial planet ? ^ At one time he speaks of the stars and 
mathematics ; and at another he discourses upon things of doubtful 
utility to the world at large. He now describes the idols of al- 
Hind, now descants upon tlie wonders of as-Sind, and then specifies 
in detail the taxes and land revenue. I find besides that he has 
mentioned several stations wliich were not known at all, and 
travelling stages that have long been deserted ; at the same time 
he has failed to sub-divide the districts, or to arrange the town- 
ships they contain ; neither has he described the cities or given 
their full number. He in short has done nothing but mention 

1 Abu ^Abdii’llah Mubammad ibn Abnnad al-Jaihnni, native of Jaihan, a 
town in Khurasan on the bank of the Oxne. In 301 H. (913 A.D.), al- 
Amir Abu Na^r Abmad ibn l8ina‘il as-SainanI, Lord of Khurasan and Ma- 
waia*a-n Nahr, was murdered by bis slaves while on a hunting expedition ; 
and his son, Abu-1 l^asan Na^r, then only eight years of nge, was raised tc 
the Amirship. Abu ‘Abda-Ilah ahJaiaaui was charged with the government 
in the name of Nasr, and ruled with firmness and great wisdom. Al-Jaihaiirf 
work was entitled /? Ma'rifati-l Mamalik\ but having died 

before he could complete it, the work was remodelled and abridged, according 
to Beinnnd (Introduct. ad Abnlf., p. 64), by Abu Bakr A^mad ibn Mnbammad 
al-Hamadhanl. commonly called Ibnu-1 Fnqih j probably, he adds, the abridg- 
ment caused the original work to fall into neglect. See however, de Goeje’f 
Preface to his edition of Kitdhu-l Bulddn^ part V. of the Biblio. Geo, Arab 
series. 

9 Abn-1 ^asan Na$r ibn Abmad, third of the dynasty of the Samanides 
See last note. 

* 1® Saturn, 2® Jupiter, 8® Mars, 4P the San, 5® Venus, 6® Mercury and 7' 
the Moon j according to the Pershins. I® Saturn, 2® the Sun, 3** Mercury, 4 
Jupiter, 5® Venus, 6® the Moon and 7° Mars; according to the Greeks. Cf 
Atn^i^Jhhan (J.) III. 44. 
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nati, ^ below Baghdad. After passing Wasit the river spreads 
over the plain in marshes and its navigation becomes very diffi- 
cult to the limits of al-Ba^rah. Boats are ever sailing up and 
down the river, and great skill is shown in the handling of them. 
At Baghdad itself the people pass from jilace to place, and from bank 
to bank in these boats, and their noise and hubbub is unceasing ; 
indeed, two-thirds of the charm of Baghdad lies in this river. The 
Euphrates, on the other hand, is a masculine river, and possesses a 
certain amount of hardness. It has its origin in the country of 
ar-Iium, * and flows in a curve round part of this province ; it 
then arrives at al-Kufah, after having divided into two branches. 
After this, it flows down to west of Wasit, where it loses itself in 
a great swamp ^ surrounded by flourishing villages, without 
again emerging from it. The river is navigable for boats from 


Nahr Sarjar begitiB three farsaMs below the Nahr ‘Isa, and after passing 
through part of the district of Buduraya flows into the Tigris between 
Baghdad and al-Mada’in, four/argaM^ above the latter place {Ibn Seropion-, 
p. 69). 

Nabrn-l-Malik, or the Royal canal, is the Nalir-Malka of classical writers. 
It loft the Euphrates fivo/umiM« below the Nahr ^ar^ar and flowed into the 
Tigris three farsathf^ below al-MndaTu. 

Ibn Serapion and Abu-l-Fida’ do not niontion Nahru*?-Sarnt as one of the 
four principal canals connecting these two rivers, but they mention Nahr 
Kuthii as the fourth of these canals. It began three farsaMs below Nahni-1- 
Malik, and entered the Tigris ten faraatts below al-Mada’in. It was called 
from the city of Kuthu which stood on its banks. 

I An-Nahrawauttt. There wore three canals of the name of an-Nahra- 
wan, which were all situated in the district to the east of the Tigris between 
Baghdad and Wasit. They were known as the Upper, Middle and Lower 
Nahrnwan. 

* The Enphrates has its soiiroes in the mountains of Armenia. Its two 
branches unite at Kehhan Ma'den ; of these two great sources the Western ia 
now called Kurd 6il and the Eastern Murdd-chd'i. The course of the Eu- 
phmtes is traced in Smith’s Dictionary of G. and B. Geography, p. 8761'. 
As already stated the Lower Enphrates divides into two streams. The western 
passed to the city of al-Kufah and was formerly the main-stream of the river j 
it oorrosponds with the channel now known as Nahr Hindiyyah. The 
eastern branch, the Nahr Sura of al-Muqaddasi and others, ia the present 
mam-stream of the Euphrates. See Guy Le Strange, p. 63. 

3 The Euphrates was supposed to lose itself in the marshes of LamUm^ 
but the river eventually extricates itself from them and unites with the Tigris 
at Qtimah. See Smith’s Dictionary, p. 877a. 
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the routes that traverse the empire east atid west and north and 
south, with an account of the plains and mountains, the valleys 
and hills, the woods and rivers that are found in it. In this way 
his book exteuded to great length, whilst most of the i*oads 
between a town and another and the description of pleasant cities 
have been omitted by him.i Aba Zaid al-Bal^i,* on the other 
hand, intended in his book chiefly the representation of the 
earth by maps. For this purpose he divided the earth into 
twenty parts ; he then briefly desciibed each map, without 
giving useful particulars or setting foHh clearly and in order the 
facts worth knowing. He too passes over without mention many 
of the principal cities. Nor was he a man who has made journeys 
or visited any part of the country ; seeing that, when the Prince 
of Khurasan invited him to his court ^ to act as his adviser, he 
wrote to him on reaching the Oxus, “If it is in consideration of 
my reputed wisdom and sound judgment that you have called 
me to yon, this same judgment now dissuades me from crossing 
this river ; ” upon reading this reply, the prince ordered him back 
to Balkh. As for Ibnu-1 Faqih al-Hamadhani,^ he too has 
followed a different course. He mentions only the laiger towns 
and leaves the districts and townships unarranged. He also in- 
troduces in his book irrelevant literary matter ; in one place 
denouncing the world and in another commending it ; now 


t MS. C adds : 1 have seen his work in seven volnmes in the libraries of 
‘A^hudu-d Daulah, but without the impress of his name upon it. Some on 
the contrary ascribe the authorship of this work to Ibn ^urda^bah. I 
have also seen two small volumes in the city of Naisubur, the one inscribed 
with the name of al-JaihanI as its author, and the other with that of Ibn 
ghurdadhbah. They expressed much the same ideas, except that ahJaihanI’s 
work contained somewhat of additional matter. 

5 Abu Zaid, Al^mad ibn Sahl al*Balj^I ; he was of Shamistivan. a village 
in the neighbourhood of Balkh. and died 340 H. His work is entitled 

AqdUm* on which al-Ista^r! chiefly based his treatise. 

6 The capital of the Samanides was Bukhark. in Transoxiana. ^ 

4 Abu Bakr A|?mad ibn Mul^ammad al^Hamadhani. commonly called 
Ibnu-l Faqih. The author of the Fihrist snys that he compiled his book 
from various works, and chiefly from that of al-Jaihani ; but from internal 
evidence it is conclusively shown that the work could not have been written 
later than 290 H , that is, some years before abJaihaiii wrote his. See de 
Gcejo’s Preface to Kitdhu-l Buldfin^ where the date of lbnu-1 Faqih’s death, 
as given by Yaqut, t.e., about 340 H., is impngned. 
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(as liigU tip as) ar-llaqf|nli.^ It is to bo noted that al-‘Iia<l[ is not 
a land of plenty, but it rose in iniportaueo nnd pros|)erity by 
means of these two rivers and the streams flowing into them, and 
also by the China sea, w hich is contiguous to it. lo Baghdad 
belongs alone that excellence of climate which is not seen any- 
where else ; of al- Basrah too one may speak with unbounded 
praise in respect of her waters and her tanks and her tides, 
Asjiras^ relates “ I once asked Ibii ‘Abbas concerning the tides. 

His answer was this. ‘ lb is an angel charged with the guardian- 
ship of the great ocean, who when he puts down his loot the water 
flow’s, and when he takes it up it ebbs. ’ ” The flux Jind reflux of 
the water at al-Basrali is a standing miracle and a real blessing 
to its iuhabifaiits, as the w’ater visits them twice in every day and 
night, entering the canals and irrigating the gardens and carrying 125 . 
boats to the villages ; and when it ebbs it also is of use in the 
working of mills whieli .stand at the mouths of the canals, so tliat 
wlieu the water flows out they are set in motion. The flood tide 
roaches as high up as the swamps [al-Bataih]. Ihe tiiles have 
proper seasons vvhicli follow the moveuiouts of the moon. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCF. 

The Climate of this province is varied. Thus, Bsighdad and 
Wasit and the intervening country have a fine, but ([uiekly 
changeable climate, there being times when tl»o heat in summer is 
intense and insupportable, but a sudden change sets in. Al-Klifah 


1 According to Ilerodotua the Kuphratos was navigable from Bab}don 
upwards (Smith’s Diet., 8756.) Qiidrunah (p. 216) gives tlie distances between 
Baghdad and ar-Uaqqah by way of the Euphrates. TTio distance according to 
bis account is 126 as follows : from Baghdad to a.s-Sailahin 4 /ar.; 

nl.Anbar 8 far. ; ar-Kabb 7 far . ; Hit 12 far. ; an-Nii’iisah 7 far . ; Alusah 7 far. ; 
nl-Fuhaimah 6 far. ; iin-Nahyuh G far. ; ad-Dazuii G far. ; al-Fuidhuh 0 
far . ; Wadi-s-Sibfd 5 far . ; Khali] Ibu Jumai‘ ofar . ; al-Fash 6 far. j Nahr Sahd 
8 far.; al-Jardan 14 /or. ; al-Mubarak 11 far. ; ar-Ilaqqah 8 /uj-. 

a This is probably Ashnia ibn ‘Abdudlah, of whom moution is made in 
Abu-l-Mahasin, I. 294. He is there spoken of us an excellent and accomplished 
man who was known by the title of ubKamil, ‘ tl.e Forfcct, ’ for Ids eminent 
qualities. Having lived in the beginning of the 8(?cond ccnlury of the Hijrah, 
it is quite possible that he did meet Ibn *Abbas, who died in A.H. 69. llio 

list of authorities in this tradition is as follows: Ahn-hHasan Mupihhar ibn 
MnUamimulof Rnrua-lhiinuiz ; Ahmad ibn ‘An.r ibn Z ,ka. iyjl Va’-hlasaU 
ibn ‘Ah ibn Bnhr ; Abu ^n‘aib uUQ lisi ; A^ras ; tbn ‘Ahbis. 

id 
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moving to tears and now so diverting as to excite laaghter. The 
works of al>Jahi4h ^ ftnd Ibn Khnidadhbah * remain to be 
noticed. They are, however, too short to be of much use.^ | 

These are the only works on this subject that I have met with 
after much inquiry and search and a thorough examination of 
public and private libraries. I have endeavoured not to repeat ( 
anything which those writers have recorded, nor to narrate any 
particulars they have related,* except in case of necessity, in order 

I Abu 'Utkman *Amr ibn Ba^r al-Jati4|i (ob : 255 H). He was a man of 
great learning, but had very imperfeofc ideas in geography (Keinaad's 
Introduct., p. 52). See also in ^ajl Khal. Vol. V., p. 52, what al-Mas‘udf says 
of his work Kitdbu-l Am far. 

S Abu-1 Qasim *Ubaidu-llab ibn Khnrdn dh bah (ob : 300 H.), author of oi- 
Mcbsdlik wa-l Mamalik, See de Goeje’s Preface to his edition of this work, 
part VI. of the Biblio. Geo. Arab, series. 

5 For these paragraphs C has ; I have also seen a book with maps in the 
library of a 9 -§alpb, the authorship of which is generally ascribed to Abu Zaid 
al-Balkhi. I afterwards saw a copy of the same book in Naisabur, transcribed 
from the manuscript of nr-Ra’Is Abu Muhammad al-Mikdll; but this was 
without the name of the author, and some have supposed it to be the work of 
Ibnu-l Marzuban al-Knrkhl. I have also seen a copy of it in Bu^ara, in- 
scribed with the name of Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Farisi as its author. The 
latter statement is the most correct, for I have met with a number of persons 
who had come in contact with him and had actually seen him in the act of 
composing it j among them al-H§kim Abu Hamid al-Hamadhani and al- 
Hakim Abu Nn^r al-Harbi. The maps are well executed, but he has fallen into 
utter confusion in many parts of his work ; while his description is not exhaust- 
ive, nor is there any division of the provinces into districts. I have also 
seen a book written by Ibnu-l Paqih al-Hama^sni in five volumes, in 
which he follows a different course. He mentions only the larger towns.... 
The Kitdhu-l Amfdr of al-Jal?i4}i is a small book This work and that of 
Ibnu-l Faqlh are on the same lines ; but the latter contains more irrelevant 
matter and stories. Their apology for doing this is that ‘ the reader may 
find something to divert him in case he is tired.* 1 have had occasion 
sometimes to look in the work of Ibnu-l Faqih, and turn wherever I would 
I have always found trivial stories and rhetorical flourishes of composition 
in the account of one town or another. I personally did not look upon this 
with favour j still, I have put in some stories and dissertations pertinent to 
the subject in band, and not such as to cause one to lose sight of the princi- 
pal matter. I have also put some parts into rhyme for the entertainment 
of the oommon people ; because, while the educated classes prefer simple 
prose above rhyme, the masses are better pleased with rhymes and rhyming. 

to adds ; For the rnnge of particulars in this science is too comprehensive 
we consider to put us in need of repetition, copying from a book^ or pilfsi'ing 
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stands in complete contrast with this, whilst in al-Bsfmh a great 
heat prevails, and it is only when a north wind happens to be 
blowing that the weather becomes pleasant. In an account of 
the city of al-Ba^rah 1 came across the following: “ Onr life at 
ahBafirah is most singular : if a north-wind blows, we are in a 
pleasant garden ; if a south-wind, we might be in a sewer.*’ ^ I have 
often seen them, when a south-wind was blowing, in great depres- 
sion of spirits, one saj-ing as he met his friend, * Do you not see 
in what plight we are,’ while the other replied, ‘We pray to God 
for relief ’ ! There even falls upon them at night occasionally 
moisture as thick ns the juice of the date. Hulwan, on the 
other hand, enjoys a temperate climate ; but al-Bata’ibf mercy 
on us ! the man who visits it in summer time finds some 
strange experiences in store for him. Indeed, they sleep in 
curtains ; while there is a species of mosquito with a needle- 
126. like stinging organ which is the insect’s throat. The cities con- 
tain many doctors of law, readers of the Qur’an, literary men, 
leading professors and princely personages, especially Baghdad 
and al-Ba^rali. Preachers have but little repute here. Ice is 
brought to this country from afar. The climate in winter is cold, 
and water freezes sometimes at al- Basrah and also at Baghdad. 
Natives of the cities of al-Kufah and al-Basrah have tawny 
complexions. In this province there is a large number of Magians, 
while of tributaries tliere are both Christians and Jews. Of the 
Sects of Islam there are several. The prevailing sects at Baghdad 
are the Haubaliies and the ShTali, while the jurists of the two 
‘Ir&qs [the cities of al-Kufah and al-Ba^rah] have for ages been 
greatly renowned. Tliere also are in this province some Malikites 
as well as Asli‘arite8, Mu‘tazilah and Najjariyyah. Al-Kfifah is 
all SliVite, with the exception of al Kunasah,* which is Sunnite. 
At al- Basrah tliere are also assemblies and institutes of the 
Siilimiyyah, a people who pretend to the study of scholastic 
theology and to practices of devotion. Most of the preachers in 
the city are of them j but they do not study religious law as a 

I This is originally in verse, the author being Aba-l-^usain Ibn Lankak, 
a celebrated poet of al-Ba?rah who ftourished in the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Hijrah. See ath-T^’sHbl’s iafa’t/a-i-ifa'mi/, p. 103 and 
Yiqut, I. 647. 

^ $66 above, p, 179 and note 4* 
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neither to defraud them of their rights, nor myself to W guilty 
of plagiary ; for in any case t4ioBe alone will be able to appreciate 
my hook who examine the works of those authors c# who have 
themselves travelled tl^^gh the ooantry, and are of eduoa- 
tion and intelligence. 1 do not acquit myself ' ol error, not 

my lK)ok of defect ; neither do I take it to be free frotti superfluity 
and deficiency, nor o^sider it above criticism in all jparticiilars. 
Lastly my accoulik the various particulars specified in tbe 
preface must needs, vary from the standard of completeness, 
according as I am describing one or other of the divisions of the 
empire ; for indeed it is only what I really know that shall be 
stated here ; and as this science cannot be brought under definite 
iniles, but is acquired solely by observation and investigation, 
it follows that absolute equality cannot be preserved. 

For the sake of brevity certaiii words in this work have been 
used in a wider sense than they ordinarily convey. For instance, 
the phrase ‘ without equal * is understood to imply that a thing 
has absolutely nothing like it ; such as the ellipsoidal quinces of 
Baitu-l Mnqdis [Jerusalem], the Naidah ^ of Egypt and the 
lemon of al-Ba^rah ; for no equal to these is to be met with, 
though there are various kinds of them. The word ‘ superior ’ 
implies superiority in excellence amongst the different kinds ; 


from another’s writings ; unless indeed we are pressed to this the nature 
of things or compelled by necessity, as we have done in the province of as. 
Sind, and the account of as-Sadd (the llanipart). In the making of maps 
we have done our best to bring out correct representations of the different 
parts of the empire, after carefully studying a number of drawings. Of 
these one I found in the library of the ruler of al-Maghriq, drawn on a 
piece of paper in the form of a square ; but this 1 could not depend upon ; and 
another, on a piece of fine linen in the possession of Aba>1 Qasim ibnu-1 
Anmatl, at Naisabur, which was also a square ; and also the dmwingt of 
Ibrahim al-Farisi, which come nearer to fact and are worthy df reliance, 
althongh confused and imperfect in many places. I saw an bid man in 
Sarayis who bad delineated the countries of Infidelity and Islam in several 
maps, in which nearly everything was wrong. I asked him whether he had 
ever travelled. He answered, ‘ I have not gone beyond Sarahs ’ ! 1 rejoined, 

* 1 have heard of persons describing a ooantry from rqport, and oonftliioii is 
the result, but I have never seen anyone who has mapped any portion of 
land from hearsay, excepting thee.’ 

1 A kind of sweet cake or paste made of wheat j it will be found described^ 
in the chapter on Egypt. I 
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class, those of them who do study it following the lead of Mftlik. 
They however assert that the founder of their sect, Ibn S&lim, 
studied in the school of Abu f^anifah. This Salim was a slave of 
Sahlibii ‘Abdi-llah at-Tustari. I have found the followers of 
this sect to be men endowed with spiritual gifts and righteous- 
ness, but they are extravagant in their pmises of their chief. I 
fre<}nented their society for a long time and knew their secrets 
and acquired for myself a niche in their hearts, for 1 am a 
man who loves ascetic people and inclines to those given to 
religions exercises, whatever they he. These men have a certain 
gentleness in tlieir speech and are authors of several treatises, 
while tlieir assemblies are always of a very high character, 
and disputes between them of r.aro occurrence. Most of the in- 
habitants of al-Ba^rah are Qadariyyah and Slji'ah ; there are also 
some Hanbalites. At Bagh'lid there is a sect of bigots who 
exceed all bounds in their love of Mu'awiyah ; tliero are also 
Mugfeabbihah [Assimilators] ‘ and Barbahariyyah.* I was one day 
in the mosque of Wasit when I saw a man around whom a crowd 
of people had assembled. I approached to where he was, and 
hoard him addressing tlie people as follows: “ bo and so has related 
to us on the authority of so and so that the Prophet, Peace aud 
blessing be upon him, hath said : ‘ Verily God will draw Mu awiyah 
near to Him on the resurrection day and cause him to sit by His 
side, and He will perfume him with His own hand and then dis- 
play him to all mankind like unto a bride. ” I said to him ‘ For 
what ? is it for having waged war with ‘AU ? As to Mu'awiyah, 
may God be gracious to him ; but as for thee, thou liest, 0 man of 
error.’ On this the man exclaimed ‘ Seize this heretic.’ I was at 


I “ A sect of Muhammadans who allowed a resemblance between God and 
HU creatures, supposing Him to be a figure composed of members or parts, 
and capable of local motion.” HagJjes’ Dictionary of Ulim, p. 428. 

* This passage as it stands in not quite clear. MS. C is more to the 
point : it says : “ The Hanbalites of al-Traq are a bigoted set wl.o allow a 

resemblance between God and Hie creatures. They exceed all bounds in 
their love of Mu'awiyah and relate with respect to this some extravagant 
stories, particularly the Barbahiiriyyah.” The B^baUariyyah 
from al-Husain ibnu l-QSsim ibn ■Gbaidi llah al-Barbahari {cxrca 3W A.H.), 
who was the popular head of the Haubalites and Sunnites of Bajbdid in his 
time aud who was held by the common people in great estimation. See 
aJ.nm.IofIbuu-l.Atllir,yiIT. P. 12. Al-Barbahari means a merchant of 
Indiftii drugs.’ Oloauty, p. 187* 
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such as ilie *Amri plums of Shimz, the Daitiasceue figs of ar* 
Bamlah and the ‘A^luni apricots and the Ribas (Ribes) of Naisabur. 
The word * good/ on the other hand, implies the existence of a 

better kind, such as the raisins of the Ta’ifi raisins being 

superior; the indigo of Ariha [Jericho], that of Zabid being of 
better quality ; and the peaches of Makkah, the Dariqi variety 
being more excellent. In some instances we have so contracted 
our expressions as to require explanatory notes to make them 
clear ; for example, in speaking of al-Ahwaz we have said that 
its mosque has no dignity ; for this reason that the mosque is 
filled at all times with a multitude of rogues and vagabonds and 
lewd fellows, who consort and assemble therein ; it is never clear 
of idlers who sit by while the congregation say their prayers ; it 
is moreover the dwelling place of sturdy beggars and the home 
of the profligate. We have also said that the inhabitants of 
Baitu-1 Maqdis are second to none in point of honour and integ- 
rity ; as no instances of a man defrauding another, dealing out 
short measures or having the effrontery to drink in broad 
daylight, have ever been known to occur ; indeed, not a single 
drunken man is to be met with, nor are there any bouses of ill- 
fame, either in secret or openly. Add to this their high sense 
of religion and their sincerity of belief, which reaches such a 
height that when they once came to know that their governor 
was drinking, they actually scaled tho walls of his house and 
dispersed the company. Again, in the description of Shiraz it 
has been said that the failasan^ confers no distinction there; 
this is because it is the prevailing style and worn by both high 
and low, by the learned as well as by the ignorant. As a matter 
of fact, I have often witnessed drunken men who, in a state of 
disorder, have deranged their tailaafins and were dragging them 
behind them ; while, to speak from personal experience, I could 
never gain access to the Wazir when presenting myself at court ^ 

l A lacuna occurs bore in the original ; the only other varieties of raisins 
mentioned in the work are the Duri and the *Ainuni, 

^ A kind of black scarf, of a circular form, thrown over the head and 
shoulders, or sometimes over the shoulders only. It was for a ong time 

f eouliar to FaqlhSy or professors of religion and law ; and then came to be 
crn as well by men of distinction in other walks of life. 

S Shlvaz was, at this time, the capital Of the Buwaih dynasty. 
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once set upon by those who were present, but a certain one of the 
men of letters recognized me and drove them away from me. 

127 . Tlie law doctors and Qinjihis of this province are mostly of 
the followers of Abii Hanlfah. 1 was one day present in the 
assembly of Abu Muhammad as-Sirafi, who asked me saying, 
‘ You are a native of Syria and your c )iintrymen are all tradi- 
tionists following in questions of law tlie teachings of ash-Shafi‘i ; 
why thou have you adopted the system of Abu Hanifah ’ ? I 
replied, ‘For three points, may God preserve the Faqlh. ’ ‘And 
what are they,’ he said. I answered, The first point is this : 
I find iliat he depends on tiio authority of ‘Ali, may God be 
pleased with him' Now the Prophet has said ‘ I am the city 
of learning, and ‘Ali is its gate. ’ He has also said, ‘ The most 
learned man of you in the knowledge of the law is ‘Ali,’ 
meaning in tlie knowle Igo of practical religion, lie depends also 
on tho autliority of ‘Abdu-llah ibn Mas‘ud, of whom the Pro- 
phet, Peace he on him, hath said, ‘ I ujiprovc for my followers 
all that tho sou of IJnun ‘Abd hi[)provcs.’ lie also bath said, ‘ A 
wallet filled with learning, and also said, ‘ Take ye two-tbirds 
of your religion from tbe son of Umm ‘Abd.’ It is an undoubted 
fact that tho lo.arning of tho Kfifians is ilorived from these two 
persons. Tlie second point is fhe fact that he is the earliest of 
the doctors and the nearest (o the ago of tbe Companions, ^ as 
well as the most pious and devout. Now tlie Prophet hath said, 
‘Adhere to what is old.’ He hath also said, ‘ The best of you are 
those living in the ago in which I am, then those who are 
next to tliem, and then those who are next to tliese. Then will 
falsehood ap|)ear.’ He lived in the age of truth and the truthful. 
The third point is tliis : I see that all the doctors witlioufc excep- 
tion are at variance wifcli him on a question in which he is 
manifestly in the right, while they are wrong. He asked, ‘ Aud 
wdiat is it ’ ? I replied, “ The learned professor is aware that it is 

I Uintn ‘Abd is the mother of ‘Abdu-llah ibn Mas'ud. She was the 
daughter of ‘Abdu-llah ibiv Sawa’ al-tlii|^!ili. She embiaced the faith 
and emigrated, and was with her sou a constant visitor at the Prophet’s 
house. Consult a«*iVau?aicv, in the life of her son, p. 370, etc. 

i It was ‘Umar who said this of Ibn Mas'iid, not tbe Prophet. 

* The last of the Compauious to die was Abu-t*Tofail ‘Amir ibn WS^ilah ; 
who died in tho year A. II. 100* Abu Ijlanlfah was born in A. II. 80 andi 
Mnlik in A,TT. 01, while esh-ShnfPi was horn in A,H. 150, 
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wearing the tailasUn ; unless, indeed, I were recognized ; but I 
was always admitted when appearing in a durrH^ah,^ 

Names of towns have sometimes been indiscriminately used in 
both the masculine and feminine genders. As there are various 
synonymous words to express a ‘ town ’ or ‘ city,’ of which some 
are masculine, as mtsr, some feminine, as qasahah and madinah^ 
the one or the other, as the case may require, should be taken as 
the word understood. This has the sanction of the best authors 
in the case of inanimate objects. The word balad is in common 
use for a metropolis, a chief city, the country, a district or a 
region. The capital cities are always described under their 
proper names in tlie account of the districts to wliich they belong ; 
as for instance, ahFusta^ Numujkath and al-Yahudiyyah ; but 
when otherwise mentioned, they usually bear the names by which 
they are ordinarily known to people; thus Mi^r,* Bukhara 
and I^bahan. We have taken al-Ma^riq ( the Orient ; eastern 
countries ) as designating in particular the territories of the House 
of Saman ; ® while ash-Sharq (the East), includes also the 
provinces of Faris, Kirman and as-Sind. Ah Maghrib ( the 
Occident ; western countries ) denotes the particular province of 
that name ; whilst al-@iarb (the West), includes also Egypt and 
ash-Sham [Syria]. 

Some piirts of the work are advisedly written in an obscure 
and figurative style, so that a tinge of sublimity and rare excel- 
lence may be infused in it. As a safeguard we have adduced 
proofs in defence of any position we may have taken ; our stories 
we have drawn from authentic sources by way of verification ; and 
wo have embellished our diction by the occasional use of rhymed 
and well-balanced* sentences, and have repeated incidents con- 
nected with sacred history as a means of obtaining Divine favour. 
Nevertheless, we have written the greater portion of it in an 
easy style in order to make it intelligible to people of common 
understanding who may study it ; and have arranged its matters 


I The durrd*ah, which is described as a garment open in front to near the 
heart, with buttons and loops, was distinctive of the Kuttdb or ‘ men of the 
pen.' See Dozy’s Diet, des Ydtements. 

* The word is wanting in the text, it shonld be supplied before 

\j^- 

* The Samanides ruled in KhiuSsan and Ma-wara’a>n Nahr (Transoxiana.) 
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one of Ills piincljiles fcliat it is not lawful to take a price for 
deeds of ri^ldeonsiiess purrornu'd on la'lialf of others. Now I 
have always noticed about I he man who performs a pilgrimage 
for hire that his heart is perverted ainl if he do the same thing 
again the perversion increases and his inety grows less, so that he 
will even take two or three ]>ilgrimaLres at a time ; and yet I 
have never known tliis class of })eo)>lo to thrive, nor have tliey ever 
been able to amass a fei tune thereby ; sucdi i^ also the ease witli 
the tmavis who h‘ad at prayers, with the vuuidjidhins who call 

to prayers, and with the like of these, because their rewuird is 

due from God whereas they have t;ikou it from His creatures.” 
Thereupon ho said, ‘y>'ii have looked deeply into tlio matter, 

O Muqaddasi, and liave acted witli eircurnspection,’ Were 

anyone to sa}-, ‘ A})ri llainfali has been censured by some’ 
the answer is, ‘ Know that all men may bo divided info three 
classes, one of these classes are those men whose rectitude is 
unanimously asserted. Another class are those wdiom every- 
one condemns as corrupt. The other class are those praised by 
some and blamed by others ; and tlieso are the best of the three. 
The case of ti>e Companions is a good illusiration. The praised 
among them are Tbn Mjisb'id, Mu‘adh,' and Zaid llio blatned, ‘Abdu- 
llah ibii Uhayy ; ^ lint the h(‘st of tbrm are the four Ca-lijihs, 
yet you know what the Kljawaiij and tbe ignorant among the 
^iVah say aViont tlunn. In like manner, if there ai e sonio foolish 
men who blame Alni IJanirab, there are multitudes of people of 
worth who bless him and ju/aise liim, while apart from tin's ho 
deserves all praise as the person whose heart God has enlightened 

1 abovo j). I OS, uole .'b 

^ Zaid il)a lliu ithaii. adopted f:on of MubaTnniad, and the liusbnnd of 
Zainnb whom bo divorcod in fa vour of tlio Proplnst. lie is the only poraori of 
Muhammad’s Companions wtiose nainc is mentionod in tbo (^iir’Sn (xxxiii. 37). 
His story will be found in Whorry’s Coinmonfcary of tbo Qur’an xxxiii, 
3d-40 notes. Muhunmad appointed Zaid loader of the f3xpeditiori which 
he scJit against Mn’tah. lie was killed in this battle of Mu’tih, in the 
eighth year of the Ilijrah. 

8 ‘Ahdu-llnh ibn Ubayy, known ns tlio Hypocrite, He was also called 
‘Abdu llah ibn Isalul, after bis mother, lie was the head of the Hypocrites 
and many verses of the Qnr’au bear reference to him. He died in the 
lifetime of the Prophet, who pr.iyod over him. An-Nawawi, p, 333, His son, 
who was called by tlie same name, was an earnest Muslim and on© of the 
best of the Companions. 
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on the S3’ stem of theological works, so that it may be regarded with 
esteem by the learned who ponder it in their hearts. We haye 
also noted all differences of opinions with profound forethought 
and all nice distinctions with circumspection ; and with various 
objects in view, we have undertaken the description of cities at 
some length; as also for reasons of obvious utility, we have given 
statistical accounts of the different countries. We have clearly 
described the routes of travel, as they are most important to be 
known ; lin ve represented the divisions of the empire in maps ^ 
as a help to the elucidation of the text; and have given a list of 
the towns and villages in each district, as that seemed most 
advisable. But above all w^e have, before entering upon the com- 
position of this book, prayed to God for blessing arid success and 
invoked His assistance ; and have consulted eminent contem- 
poraries and leaders of men. We have even taken a specimen of 
the work to the supreme Qadhi,* the learned man of Khurasan 
and the aldest judge of his time. They one and all approved 
and eulogized it and earnestly advised me to bring it to com- 
pletion. 

As already stated we declare that which we have seen and 
relate that which we have heard. That, therefore, the truth of 
which has been established beyond doubt, either by personal 
observation or by corroborated report, has been accepted without 
hesitation; but whatever seemed dout'fnl or rests upon the 
authority of individuals, has been ascribed to the person from 
whom we have heard it. Yet it is only an illustrious personage, a 
distinguished scholar, or a powerful monarch that finds place in our 
book, except under pressing necessity or in the course of a narra- 
tive ; even then we shall vaguely call the person to be mentioned a 
‘ certain man * and name his native place, lest he should be included 
in the category of celebrities.^ ITot withstanding all tliese precau- 
tionary expedients to assure accuracy, I did not venture to publish 

^ These are not reproduced in de Goeje’s edition of the text of al- 
Muqaddasl. 

ft Abu-l ^asan Ali ibnu-1 ^asan, to whom the author dedicated his work. 
He served, it appears, in the capacity of a wazir or counsellor to Amfdu-d 
Daulah Fa’iq, who held an important position under several princes of the 
Samani dynasty in Khnrasan. 

S The text here is somewhat obscure ; but this appears to be the drift of the 
author’s meaning. 
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BO that he was able to redace the sacred law to a system and 
thereby relieve mankind of their toils. Besides be was such as 
to prefer being beaten and imprisoned to assuming the duties of 
Q&4bi-^ Indeed, the like of Abu Hamfali is nowhere to be seen. 
All the seven systems of reading are in use in this province. In 
former times the system iu vogue at Baghdad was tliat of 
Bamzah, while the system of Ya^qub al-Padhrami * was cur- 
rent at al-Ba|!ah. I have seen Abu Bakr al-Jarbaki (?) reading 
according to this system as he led the prayers at tlie great 
mosque there ; and he used to say that it was the reading of the 
elders. Their dialects vary, the most correct of them being that 
of al-Kufah as being near to the desert and far from the Naba- 
theans ; the remaining dialects are a mixture of good and cor- 
rupt words ; this is especially the case at Baghdad, whilst the 
I’egion of al-Bata’ih is inhabited by Nabatheans, a people without 
language or brains. 

The productions of this province which form articles op com- 
merce are by no means unimportant. Have you not heard of the 
silken stuffs of al-Ba^rah, of its fine linen cloths, of the beautiful 
and mre articles produced in it, and also of its galbanum P 
It is a mine of pearls and precious stones, a port of the sea and 
an empoiium of tlie land, and a place of manufacture for antimony 
(raiukkt)^ red lead {znujufr), verdigris (zinjar)^ and litharge 
(murddsanj). It is, besides, the port from which dates are 
exported to all countries, as well as henna, floss silk, violets and 
rose-water. At al-Ubullah, also, linen cloths of a fine fabric are 
manufactured on the model of tlie qasah (fine linen cloths of 
Egypt), In al-Kufah there are manufactured, turbans of fine floss 
silk j this city is also famous for its violets which are of particular 
excellence. In the City of Peace many beautiful and mre 
articles of merchandise are to be found, as well as all kinds of 
silken cloths and other things. There are also manufactured in 
this province excellent ^AbbddQni mats and the finest sdniSn 

I It was al- Mansur who desired him to take the office of Qa^hi of 
Baghdad, but he refused nnd ou persisting in his refusal, was sent 
to prison. Before this, Yazid ibn ‘Umar ibn Habairah wished to appoint 
him to the place of Qa^hi at al-Kufah, and on liis refusal he inflicted on 
him one hundred strokes of a whip in order to force him to accept. See 
his life in Ibn j^all., De Slane, Vol. III., pp. 656 and 568. 

I Ya*qub al-Badbrami, see above, page 61, note 11. 
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it till I had reached my fortieth year, had visited all parts of the 
empire and had been the attendant of men of science and religion. 
It was finished in the metropolis of Faris,^ in the reign of the 
Prince of the Faithful, Abu Bakr ‘Abdu-1 Karim at-Xa*i‘ li-llah,* 
and that of Abu Manipur Nizar, al-*Aziz bi-llah,® Prince of the 
Faithful in the western countries; in the year 375 H. (inc. 24 
May 985 ).* 

The empire of Islam alone is described in these pages. We 
did not trouble ourselves with the countries of tlie infidels, as 
we have never entered them, and have not thought it worth- 
while to describe them. We have, however, noticed those parts 
of them where colonies of the Muslims have settled. We have 
divided it into fourteen divisions or provinces and have sepnrately 
treated of the Arabian, as distinct from the non -Arabian divisions. 
Then have we described the districts in each division, nssigning 
to them their capitals and principal cities and giving their towns 
and villages in due order, having first represented each division in 
a map exhibiting its limits and boundary lines. In these maps the 
familiar routes liave been coloured red ; the golden sands, yellow ; 
the salt seas, green ; the well-known rivers, blue ; and the principal 
mountains, drab ; that tlie description may be readily' understood 
by everybody and be within the comprehension of all. 

The Arabian provinces or division. s are : Jaziratu-1 ‘Arab [the 
Peninsula of the Arabs ; Arabia], al-‘Iraq, Aqur [Mesopotamia], 
ash-8ham [Syria], Mi^r [Egypt] and al-Maghrib. The non- 
Arabian divisions are in order: — al-Mnshriq, ad-Daihim, ar- 
liihab,^ al-Jibal, Khuzistan, Faris, Kirman and as-Sind. A 

i I. e, Shiraz. 

• XXTVfch Khalifah of the dynasty of the ‘Abbasides, at Baghdad. (363-381). 

® Vth of the *Ubaidi Khalifahs. who are also known as the Fofciniites, and 

Ilnd of the dynasty in Egypt. (366-386). It may here bo observed that this 
is not the only place where the names of ah Aziz and have boon 

linked together, for they were placed in contact on a more solemn occasion 
and that much to the disparagement of al-AzIz. See TdriMu-l Khulafd* 

(J.), P. a. 

♦ C for this: * and in the days of his lordship al-AmIr Abtt-l Qasim Nfih ibn 
Mansur, the vassal of the Prince of the Faithfnl.* Kuh ibn Mangur was the 
seventh prince of the House of Saman ; and ruled from 366 till 387 H. 

® Ar-Ei|?ab, or ‘ the Wides,’ is the name, coined by al-MuqaddnsI himself, to 
designate the province comprising the three districts of ar-Ran [Arran], Arm!- 
niyyah and Adhnrbaijin in contradistinction to al-Jibal or Ahe Mountains.* 
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(msh-mats). Of the specialities of this province are : the violets 
and azQih dates of al-K&fah, the vtuhkam cloth and other 
rarities of Baghdad, the ma^qili dates of al-Ba^rah, the figs of 
^ulwan, and the sMni and bunni fishes of Wasi^. At aii- 
Nu'maniyjah, also, there are made excellent mantles and cloths 
of wool of the colour of honey ; and at Baghdad veils and turbans 
of fine YakdnaJci cloth. The kerchiefs of aKQa$r and al-Buwaib^ 
are also famous; us well as the wool of Takrit and the veils of 129 . 
Wmii. Their measures of capacity are ; the qaftZy equivalent to 
30 mana ; the makkuk^ 5 mana ; and the kailajah, 2 mana» Their 
rail (or pound) equals half a maun. Their COINS are weighed; 
but their weights are a little greater than those of Khurasan. 

Some of the customs peculiar to this j)roviiice. They love to 
dress handsomely and to appear in tailasdns.^ They generally 
wear shoes, let down their turbans to a great length, and clothe 
themselves in fine linen. Tlie cut of their fmlasHns is slightly 
circular. When it is the season for the importation of new dates 
to Wasit, a watch is kept and the owner of the first boat which 
arrives usually decorates in honour of it the river bank to his 
very shop with carpets and curtains. They place upon the biers 
of their women high and ugly domes. Tho sellers of harlsah ^ 
have separate places on the top of their shops furnished with 
mats and having tables provided with condiments, and in which 
servants are also kept, with basins and ewers and alkali for 
washing. On leaving one has only to pay a single dUniq,^ 

At the beginning of the season of violels, tliey make the round 
of the markets with bunches of violets and dress for the occasion 
in their handsomest clothes. By the doors of the mosques tliere 
are generally places for ablution which are hired out. The 
kiatibs (who preach and lead on Fridays) dress in tunics and 
girdles. They do not chant in reciting the adhdn, and have 

t A place neftr al'Kufah, and also a canal derived from the Enphrates and 
passing throngh it. 

• The lailmdn is distinctive of the Faqihs, or professors of theology 
and law. In some countries it was worn by all men of distinction, as well 
as by the common people See Dozy’s Did. des Noma de» VStemenU chez le$ 
ArabeSt pp. 278-280. 

^ A kind of thick pottage made of bruised wheat boiled to a consistency, 
to which meat, batter, cinnamon and aromatic herbs are added. 

* A small silver coin, the sixth part of a dirham ; about a penny and a 
half of English money. 
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desert lies between tbe Arabian dirisious and anotlier in the 
midst of the non- Arabian. They are so important and so much 
intersected with paths of travel, that we have thought it absolute* 
ly necessary to treat of them separately, and describe them 
minutely. 

Of the seas and rivers we have sufficiently treated in a separate 
chapter, on account of the importance and comparative obscurity 
of this subject. 

The Seas and Rivebs. 

In the whole extent of Islam, we have certainly seen not more 
than two seas. One of these issues from the direction of the 
South-east ^ and extends between China ^ and the country of the 
Ethiopians. On entering the ten^itory of Islam, it passes round 
the Peninsula of the Arabs as shown in the map of that country. 
It has many gulfs and several arms ; but the accounts given of 
it differ very much and those who have made charts of it have 
I’epresented it iu a variety of forms. Some of them have taken 
it to be in the form of a semicircular tailasan^ at one end of 
which is China, and at the other end the country of the Abyssin- 
ians, with arms stretching to al-Qulzum and ‘Abbadan. Abu Zaid, 


1 The word used in the text to designate the south-east is 

the points in the heave:) a where the sun rises iu winter. ** The Arabs have 
different ways of marking the four Cardinal points. Two of these are indi- 
cated by nature herself i they are the ma§hriq or East, the direction of the 
lieavens where the sun rises, and the ma^rih or West, where it sets. But 
the sun does not follow a direct line with reference to the equator : sometimes 
it is to the south of the equinoctial lino and sometimes to the north. The 
limits of the course of the sun are, on the north, the tropic of Cancer, and 
on the south, the tropic of Capricorn, a space of about forty- seven degrees. 
At the winter solstice, the sun is under the tropic of Capricorn, and at the 
summer solstice, under the tropio of Cancer. The Arabs to designate the 
south-east, say sometimes * ma§kr%au-^-Shita * or the ‘ Orient of winter,* and 
to indicate the north-east mashriqu-f-§laif or the * Orient of summer,* so also 
to mark the north-west they make use of the words * maghrtbu- 9 -l§kiif* or the 
* Occident of summer,* and to express the south-west, ‘ masi^ribu’sh-Shitd * or 
the * Occident of winter .' ** The north and south are determined by the east 
and west. Beinand’s Introduction, p. 192. 

2 China was supposed to touch the eqnator on the south-east, where the 
Indian Ocean is made to begin. See Reitiaud's G^o. d’Aboulf., Vol. I, p. 26 
and u 1. 
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on the other hand, has given it the fonn of a bird with its beak 
at al-Qulzum — he takes no notice of the gulf of WaiJah — its neck 
in al-‘IrSq and its tail between Abyssinia and China. I have also 
seen a representation of it, on a sheet of paper, in the library 
of the Prince of Khurasan ; and anotlier on fine linen in the 
possession of Abu-1 Qasim ibnu-1 Anmati in Naisabfir,a8 also in the 
libraries of ‘Adhudu-d Daulah and a 9 -§abib.* Each was unlike 
the others ; and some of them represented gulfs and arms of which 
I have no knowledge. I, mjself, have travelled a course of about 
two thousand leagues over it and have made the circuit of the whole 
Peninsula from al-Qulznm to ‘Abbadan ; not taking into account 
casual visits on shipboard to the islands and depths of this sea. 
I was thus thrown into the company of men, — shipmasters, 

pilots, ,* agents and merchants, — who, bred and born upon 

it, possessed the clearest and fullest knowledge of this sen, its 
anchorages, its winds and its islands. 1 plied them witli ques- 
tions concerning its position, physical peculiarities and its limits. 
I have also seen in their possession charts and sailing directories 
which they constantly study and follow with implicit confidence. 
From these sources therefore I have drawn, with careful dis- 
crimination and close attention, a sufficient account embodying 
the best information I could acquire, which I afterwards com- 
pared with the charts already spoken of. And as I was sitting 
one day with Abu ‘AU ibn Hazim by the coast of ‘Adan, with 
my gaze fixed on the sea, he thus spoke to me, ‘ How is it that 
1 see you so thoughtful?’ I answered, * May God prosper the 
ghaikh) tny mind is in a state of bewilderment with respect to 
this sea, so conflicting are the accounts given of it. The Shaikh 
has now a most perfect knowledge of it, seeing that he is the 
chief of merchants, and that his ships are ever passing to the 
furthest parts of it. What if he condescends to give me a des- 
cription of it, worthy of reliance and capable of relieving my 
doubts ? * ‘No one is better qualified to give you this informa- 


1 A?-?abib, Aba-l Qasim Isma‘il ibn Abbad, the famous minister first of 
Mn’ayyidu-d Daulab, and then of Fakhrn-d Daulah Bnwaih and the most 
accomplished man of his time. (326-385). For liis life see De Slane’s Ibn 
KhaUikan, I. 212. 

* A lacuna in the edited text; the word which reads like 
* mathematicians’ being: uncertain. 
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tion/i ho said j and smoothing the sand with the palm of his hand, 
he drew on it a iigare of the sea. It was neither a laUas&n nor 
a bird ; and had the coast line broken by deeply indented sinuosities 
and several arms. * This,’ he added, ‘ is the figure of this sea ; * it 
has no other form.’ I shall however represent it in a simple form 
and lake no account of its arms and inlets, with the exception of the 
gulf of Wailah [the Elanitio Gulf], in view of its importance, the 
great necessity there is of knowing it and the frequency of 
voyages over it. All points of disagreement shall be left out and 
those only taken in that are universally admitted. At all events 
it is undoubted that this sea encircles the Peninsula of the Arabs 
in three quarters of its bounds and that it has two arms, as 
already mentioned, stretching by the side of Egypt. The point 
at which, parting their waters, they run into the land, is called 
Faran,^ and lies in the direction of Al-Hijaz. The sea is widest 
and roughest between ‘Adan and ‘Uman, its width in this part 
reaching as much as six hundred leagues. Thence it narrows into 
a gulf penetrating to ‘Abbadan. The places of danger in so far 
as it is in the territory of Islam, are : — Jubailan, the place of 
Pharaoh’s drowning ; it is the abysmal part of the sea of al-Qulzum, - 
and ships have to proceed in it transversely in order to pass from 
the desert side to the side of life and cultivation. Next is Faran, 
a place where the winds blowing from the direction of Egypt and 
Syiia encounter each other and make of it a centre of destruction 
to ships.^ Navigators usually send off a party of men to watch 

I Literally * On the possessor of knowledge thou hast lighted,’ a proverb 
current among the Arabs. 

* C ; It is certain from all accounts that it has two arms running, the one 
to Wailah and the other to al-Qulzum, and a gulf stretching on the other side 
to ‘Abbadan. 

R More correctly Taran. Yaqut (Vol. I, 811) describes Taran as an island 
inhabited by a number of poor wretches who live in old boats and subsist 
chiefly on flsh. For fresh water they have to wait the chance of any passing 
ship which may only happen once in many years. It is their love of country 
or the necessity of feeding themselves that keeps them there say they, 

4 This is said to be the most dangerous part of the sea i it is an eddy of 
water at the foot of a mountain, where are two ravines with their openingB 
facing each other. When the wind falls upon the top of the mountain, it 
rashes through the ravines and issues with great force from the opposite 
openings, lashing the sea into fury. The island and gulf of Taran are 
marked in K -J. under the name of Tiran. 



lie wind. If the winde subside, or the one from their side blows 
with the greater force, they proceed on their journey ; otherwise, 
12. they would have to stay a considerable time, till the hour of relief 
comes about. Next is the port of al- y aura’, full of rocks at its 
entrance where ships are taken unawares. Indeed, from al-QuIzum 
to as far down as al-Jar, the ground is overspread with huge rocks 
that render the navigation in this paii: of the sea most difficult. 
On tliis account, the passage is only made by day ; in which case 
the ship-master takes his stand on the top and steadily looks into 
the sea. Two boys are likewise posted on his right and on his 
left. On espying a rock he at once calls to either of the boys to 
give notice of this to the helmsman by a loud cry. The latter, 
on hearing the cry, pulls one or the other of two ropes he holds in 
his hand to the right or to the left, according to the directions. 
If these precautions are not taken, the ship stands in danger of 
being wrecked against the rocks. Off the island of as-Silab, 
there is likewise a perilous strait ; and commanders, in apprehen- 
sion of danger to their ships, steer clear of it to the left, where they 
find themselves on the broad sea. Next is Ja’iz,^ an evil place 
where the water of the sea is of so little depth that the ground is 
visible to the eye. In this shallow, ship-wrecks are of frequent 
occurrence. The entrance of Kamaran too, occasions much fear 
and distress. Another strait, that of al-Mandam,* is equally 


1 The editor of the text says that he has not come across this word else- 
where. It is possible that the word should be read Jabir and that the 
munfahaq Jabir is meant. Y^ut (Vol. IV, 1036) describes the place as a 
difficult promontory witlj frequent and violent winds. 

S Under the name of al-Mandam (place of Repentance), the author refers 
to Bahu4 Mandab or the Gate of Tears, which name was given to this strait 
on account of its dangers (Smith’s Geo. Diet., Vol I, 183fl). The promon- 
tory which encloses it on the East (Palindromus Promontorium) bears the 
same name ; and lleinaudtliinks that it may have come to be so called because 
of the Indian Ocean washing the skirts of this promontory, for the naviga* 
tion of this ocean, especially in the days when the Monsoons were not known, 
was dangerous in the extreme (G^o, d’Aboulf., Vol. I, 211 n 4). Yaqut 
strangely enough derives the name from another meaning of the root naddba, 
viz.t ‘to summon or send a person to do a thing;* and gives an impossible and 
ridiculous story of a king who with the intent of raining his enemy’s coun- 
try , which was part of al-Yaman, summoned his men and ordered them to out 
through this promontory which stood as a bulwark against the sea. The sea 
then rushed into al-Yamau and desti’oyed many cities and villages with all the 
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difficult in its navigation and impassable except in SL strong, 
freshening wind. Thence the sea merges into a vast deep till it 
reaches ‘IJman ; and here one sees what the Most High has men- 
tioned, ‘ Waves like unto firmly rooted mountains.* ^ It is however 
entirely saf e'in the outgoing, but dangerous in the incoming ; and 
wrecks by the force of wind and waves are not unfrequent. All 
ships sailing over this part of the sea are constrained to carry for 
protection a body of fighting men and throwers of naphtha.* The 
port of ‘liman itself has a bad, destructive harbour. Farther lies 
Famu-s-Sab‘,8 a frightful strait ; and farther still, aI-E[hashabat 
( the stockades) on the skirts of al-Bagrah. This is by far the greatest 
evil, a strait and a shallow combined. Here small huts have been 
erected on palm trunks set in the sea, and people stationed 
therein to keep a fire lighted at night, as a warning to sliips to 
steer clear of this shallow place. Our passage of it was accom- 
plished with great difficulty, ten times did the ship strike on the 
ground ; in connection with this I heard an old man say that of 
forty ships going by this way one only returns. It is not my 
intention to dwell on this subject, as in that case I must needs 
mention all the anchorages of this sea and the routes over it. 

The waters of this sea, distinguished by the name of the Sea 
of China, periodically rise toward the middle and end of each 
month and twice in every day and night. The tidal flowing and 
ebbing of the water at al-Basrah is due to the river’s connection 
therewith ; for, when the tide rises, it forces back the waters of 
the Tigris which then flow into the many channels that irrigate 

inhabitants; and thus the Bed Sea was formed. The author of Taju-WArus 
improves matters by adding that this king was Alexander, the Grecian. 

1 Qur’an, XI, 44. 

* For defence against Indian pirates who from the earliest times infested 
these seas. Strange as it may appear now, when the aversion of Indians 
to sea is considered, the inhabitants of India have not always been shy of 
the sea. Indian flotillas have on several occasions, in the time of the Caliphs, 
made descents up to the very banks of the Tigris ; while it appears from 
the statements of the Chinese traveller, Hwen-Thsang, that in the first half 
of the Vllth century, most of the principal cities of Persia contained colonies 
of Indians who enjoyed a full exercise of their religion. See Beinaud’s 
Introduction, p. 884. 

8 The lion’s mouth. The mouth of a river between Sulaimanan and 94n 
Mahdl, called Famu-l-Asad (the lion’s mouth) in al-Isj;a^ri*B map. Editor’s 
note. 


3 
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th« adjoining lands; and wben it falls, tbe i^aters recedo in 
consequence. Different opinions are held as to the cause of the 
tides. Some have supposed that the flow is caused by an 
angel daily dipping his Anger in the ocean and the reflux hy 
the removal of his finger, Ka^u-l-Abbar ^ tells a story of 
ul-Sjadhir* meeting with an angel and questioning him on the 
subject of the ebb and flow. The angeFs ex{danation was that 
the waters of the ocean flow into the nostrils of the whale® as 
it breathes in, — this is the ebb-tide ; in breathing out the whale 
ejects the water from its nostrils, and the flood-tide is the result. 
Yet another reason has been put forward to account for the tides 
which I shall mention in the dhtapter on the ‘Iraq division, ^ There 
are deep and narrow places in this sea also ; its smallest breadth,® 

1 A famous tradifcionisfc and a yery repository of old wives* fables and 
legends. Ooufcemporaxy with the prophet, it was not for him to come in 
contact with that master spirit of his age. He renonnced Judaism in favour 
of Islam during the caliphate of ^Umar; and died in the year 82 of the 
Hijrah, He lies buried in ^im^. An-Nawawi, p. 623. What is strange indeed 
is that D’ Herbclot, in his Biblioth^que Orientale, takes the name of Ea'bu-1 
A^bar, which he writes however * Cab AI Akhbar,* as that of an historical 
work intermixed with fabnlons stones concerning Mul^ammadanism and of 
which the author is not kfipwn. If there is snob a book, it must be a col- 
lection of legendary traditions on the authority of Ka‘bu-1-Ahbar ; and in 
that case the author's name must have been mistaken for that of the book, 
especially as there is no mention of Eab in the Biblioth^que. 

S Al-BSiadhir or al-Khidfar. The life of this person is shrouded in dark- 
ness. Accepted alike by Muslims and Hastern Christians as a living reality, 
they can give no definite account as to who he was, or where and when he 
lived. Were he not needed by interpreters of the Qur’an to be the com- 
panion of Moses in that series of thrilling adventures narrated in Suraitu-l 
Kahf (Oh. XVIIT), there would have been no difficulty in accepting the 
Christian account of him, that he is the prophet Elijah himself. At any 
rate he is believed by ail to be exempt from death, by virtue, according to 
the Muljiammadan legend, of his having drunk of the water of life. He is 
said to appear to persons in distress olad in green garments ; whence, ac- 
cording to some, his name. See an-Nawawi, p. 228 a/nd D’ H. II, 485. 

B Cf . Yaqat, I, 28, where it is the ball and not the whale that breathes 
and thus occasions the tides. 

^C: The astronomers give yet another reason for this, to be found in the 
work of Abu Ma^^at al-Bal^I, the astronomer. 

® It appears beyond doubt that the author is speaking here of the Persian 
Gulf ; it were more correct, therefore, to read with C extreme 

Mmit,* for Oh. XYI of al-Mas'udi, will help to 

make the somewhat obscure text here intelligible. 
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IE between Ra’su-l-Jumjtimab^ and ad-Daibul, Beyond tliie 
lies a fathomless deep* in which innumerable islands * are 
situate. Some of these Islands are nnder the government of an 
Arab kin^;* others to the number it is said o£ one thousand 
and seven hundred are ruled by a woman.® If the accounts of 
those who hare visited her country are to be believed, this woman 
appears before her subjects seated naked on a couch wearing a 
crown and attended by four thousand females standing in a state 


i Ra’Sa-l.Jamjumah. called now Ra*su t-Jabal ; a dark, high promontory, 
projecting far into the eea, at the extreme limit of ‘Uman, and shutting in 
the Persian Gulf from the open sea. The real name of this promontory is 
Ra’su-l-Juml^ah (Yaqdt, II, 114 and ad-Dimashqi, p. 151) ; hut this is or- 
dinarily altered into Ra*sn-1-Jumjnmab. See also al-Mas'udi, I. 831. 

8 The second of the seven seas into which the Indian Ocean has been 
divided by old geographers. It is called Larawi after the country of Lar^ 
which M. Quatrem^re takes to be the modern Laristan, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf. This is hardly possible, however, as the name seems undoubt- 
edly to refer to Gujarat and the coast of Oambay. This is the country, 
says Beinaud, which Greek and Roman writers called by the name of Larica. 
In Sanskrit works, he adds, the name of Gujarat and the coast of Cambay 
is Lata taking f to be the equivalent of the letter On the other 

hand, al-Mas*udT, who had himself visited the country, says with respect to 
the different dialects of India that the language of the maritime coast is 
known as Larya, whence is derived the name of Larawi given to the sea 
which washes it. * Probablement,* Beinaud c mtinues, *le nom indigene du pays 
^tait Lar aussi bien que Larya, d*oh les Arabes firent Larevy^ comme de 
Counya ou Xconium, en Asie Mineure, ils ont fait Counevy^ et de Ormya, 
dans la grande Arm4nie, Ormevy* See Introduct. Abnlf. p. 410; 

& These are no doubt the Laccadive and Maidive islands, placed by al- 
Mas^iidl, not in the second sea, but between this and the sea of Harkand, as 
a partition between the two. The Laccadives form twenty atolls or groups, 
and the Maldives seventeen. 

t The inhabitants of the Haldive islands referred to in the text, are 
Mal;^ammadan8 governed by a Sultan whose title and rank are hereditary* 
Ho resides in the island of Male or Mohl, and pays an annual tribute to the 
British Government in Ceylon. Baness, Index Geo. Ind. 

6 Al-Mas^ndi adds that it is an ancient custom with them not to be 
governed by a man. In modem times, the greater portion of the Laccadives 
were under the uncontrolled management of a Princess of Cannanore, subject 
to the payment of an annual tribute to the British Government of dSl,OOOi 
This tribute having fallen into ^rear, the whole of the five group ol islands 
in her possession were attached, and are now under British administration* 
Banoss, Index Geo, Ind. 
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of titidiiiy. This is followed by the Sea of Harkand,^ an immensd 
expanse of water in which is Sarandib.* This island extends 
to about eighty farsakhs in both its length and its breadth ; ® 
and has within it the mountain on which Adam was thrown after 
his fall. It is called ar-Buhn^ and is visible from a distance 
of several days* journey. There is the impress of a foot on its 
summit, sunk to a depth o! about seventy cubits, while the other 
footstep is set at a distance of a day an d night in the bottom of 
the sea ; and a (heavenly ) light is seen upon it regularly at night.^ 
The ruby is found on this mountain ; the finest being that carried 
down by the wind ; there is also an odoriferous plant, resembling 
musk. There are three kings in the island.® There is also the 

1 Beinaud would identify the name of the sea of Harkand, which answers to 
the Bay of Bengal, with that of the ancient port of Tamralipti, The names 
are certainly not unlike each other when written in Arabic characters. Intro, 
duct. Abulf. p. 411. This part of the sea has also been called al-Khaltju-l 
At^4har or ‘ the Green Bay.* 

8 Sarandib, a euphonic modification of Sinhaladwipa the 

Sanscrit name of the island of Ceylon. For an explanation of the names 
which this interesting and beautiful island has borne at different times, see 
Smith’s Diet, of G. and B. Qeo. under Taprobane, and Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geo. of India, p. 667. 

5 Its greatest length, from north to south, is about 270 miles, and its 
greatest width, from east to west, about 156 miles. Its area is about 24,434 
square miles. Baness, Index Geo. Ind. 

41 More generally known as ar-ftahun, from the Sanscrit Bohana 
This is the celebrated Adam’s Peak, ‘ an isolated mountain on the south-west 
of the central mountain zone, formerly supposed to be the highest in Ceylon.* 
(Baness). It is a centre of common pilgrimage, ‘ The Siva- worshippers 
ascend the top of it to adore the foot print of their phallic god, the Siva-pada ; 
the Buddhists repair to the spot to revere the same symbol as the foot mark 
of Buddha ; and the Mu^^ammadaus venerate it as a relic of Adam, the 
Semitic father of mankind.* (Hunter’s Imp. Gazetteer, VI. 203). The 
author of the Qamus gives Budh as another name of this mountain, which 
received that of Adam’s Peak from the legend which connects it with the 
fall of our first parent, according to the Muhammadan belief. See 64o. 
d’AbovIf, I. 88, D’H. suh voce Adam and Lee’s translation of the Travels of 
Ibn Batutah, p. 189 et seq, 

6 In the language of Yaqut, III. 83, “ something like lightning, without 
any clouds.** This phenomenon is no doubt due to volcanic action. 

* Yaqut adds, * Every one of them resists the authority of the others; 
and when the greatest of them dies, bis body is out into four pieces and each 
placed in a box of sandal-wood and aloes ; and thus burned in fire. His 
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camphor tree^ which is of a height unattained by any other 
tree. It has a white trunk and is so large as to shelter more than 
two hundred men under its shade. Incisions are made in the 
lower part of the tree and the camphor flows out upon it like 
gum, after which the tree withers. In the immediate proximity 
of Sarandib lies the island of Alkalb,* which has mines of gold* 
The staple food of its inhabitants is the cocoa-nut. They are 
fair, nude and comely in form. The adjoining island is known 
as the island of ar-Rami.^ Here the tree known as Baqqam^ 
flourishes ; it is planted by hand and bears a fruit resembling 
carob-pods, with a bitter taste ; and the roots counteract the 
ill effects of the most powerful poisons. The island of Usqiitrah 
[Socotra] rises like a tower in the dark sea ; it is a refuge for 
the pirates ® who are the terror of sailing ships in these parts; 
and not till the island is cleared do they cease to be a cause of 
fear. Of the two seas, this is the most beneficial and salutary. 

The other sea issues from the furthest west between as-Susu-1 
Aq|a and al-Andalus. It is broad where it emerges from the 

wife, too, throws herself on the fire and is burned with him. In Ibnud 
Faqih, Kitahu-l-Bulddn, p. 10, it is the king’s men who thus sacrifice them- 
selves. 

I Dryohalanops Camphora or J). aromatica N. 0. Dipterooarpacem. The 
Camphor tree is indigenons to the island of Sumatra, and does not exist in 
Cejlon. (Reinaud’s Introduot. Abulf. p. 40^';. The word ‘ there,’ therefore, 
mnst be understood to refer to one of the ocean islands, other than Sarandib. 

* This is the Alankabalus or Lanjahalus of other geographers, the modern 
Uikobar. 

8 The name of this island is variously written as ar-Raml, ar-Ramini and 
ar>RamI. It is the modern Snmatra. 

4* Goesalpmia Sappan N. 0. Leguminosoe. The Bakkam or Wakkam wood 
of Sind. On the Coromandel coast a red dye called “ C hay ” contains this 
wood as an ingredient. It is known in commerce as red- wood ” from the 
red dye which it furnishes. See Drury, Useful Plants of India, p. 93. 

6 The Bawdrij were the pirates of Kaohh and Somanath, thus called 
because they committed their robberies on sea in ships called htra. Al- 
Bjruni’s India, (Saohan) Vol. I, p. 208. The latter word is still used in this 
sense, in Hindustani, under the form t>!i* (Gloss. Beladh, sub ^ j^). De Goeje 
has taken the word ^ here to mean ‘ ref nginm,* because Yaqub (III, 102) 
describes the island as having formerly been a place of refuge to these 
pirates of India. But it were more accurate to give it its proper sense of 
* barrier,’ as the meaning seems to bo that the pirates did not go beyond this 
island in their expeditions. 
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ooeftti iben it nairowfl gradaaliy toward a point ; then again 
ft expands into a large sea, as far as the condnes of Sjria. In 
interpreting the verso, “ Lord of the two easts and Lord of the 
two wests/* * a learned man of aLMaij^rib said in mj bearing 
that the two wests are the two sides of this sea ; beoanse the sun 
sets in summer on the right side, and in winter on the left side 
of it ; and 1 have learned from some of the people of that country 

that the sea is so tiairow in the vicinity of X^^j^h as to be ; * 

and they all agree in saying that at the passes of aUAndalus 
both shores are visible to the observer at once. According to the 
statement of Ibnn-l-Faqih, the length of this western * Sea of 
ar-Btlm, from Ant&kiyah to the Fortnnate Isles ^ is 2,500 leagues 

1 Tho western estromiiy of the Mediterranean Sea is placed by Vaqut 
•omewboro farther than the town of SalS {K.«J. Salee or Sla), which is ia 
lat. 34"^ N long. S'* 45' W . The breadth of the sea at its beginning extends 
therefore between Sale and the point opposite in al-Andalns in lat. 27^' N., a 
ditUnoe of 8 degrees. 

This portion of the AiUntio Ocean oatsido the Straits, between the SW. 
coast of Spain, and the N W. coast of Africa, was known to the anoiemts by 
a special name, * Oceanus GadI tanas.* Avionas calls it Atlanticm sinm aad 
regards it ns a sort of outer galf of the Mediterranean. Smith's Diet., sub 
Atlantioom Mere. 

4 Qur'In, LV. 16 and 17. See Sale*s Koran, p. 432 note x. 

t A laotina in B. 0. has here ‘ and I have heard the inhabitants of Tanjah 
say that it is in some places of tho widtii of a few farnoMs only.* Y&qnt 
gives the breadth of the Zuqeq^ as the Straits of Gibraltar is called, as from 
12 to IS miles j it it however 8 miles wide. 

4 In the text the word is taken as the attribute of and although 

* wostorTi length * may bo so strotohed in moaning as to signify ‘ length in 
the diroctiuu of the west,’ ♦,<?. from east to west, the reading is not authorized 
by the text of lbntt*l*Faqih, althoagb this np|)oars to be tho moaning intend- 
ed in 0 which has instead of It is tho soa itself 

that is detcribod as *Woatorii,' just as the Indian Ocean ia spoken of as * tho 
Southern Sea.* KiUbu-l-Buldan^ p. 7. 

t The situation of those islands cannot be determined with precision ; 
at least, not from anything the Arabs have said with respect to them. The 
Greek and Boman geographers, on tho other hand, applied the name in the 
first instance to the Canary Islands and the Madeira groap. Then the 
Asores and even perhaps the C. do Verdo islands wore included in the name. 
In fact, as the writer of the article on those islands in Smith's Diet, of 
Greek and Homan Geography says, its extension was adapted to that of 
maritime discovery. See also two exhaustive notes on those and the 
Sl&sUdtt or Bternal Islands in Heinaud’a G^o, d’ Abmlf.t I, 268 and Am* 
i^Akbnr} (Jarrett) III, 38, 



aiid its breadth is ia one plaoe 500 and. in another 200 leagues^ 
The sontbem* shores, from ^ Dimy&l and tbenoe 

to aS'Sds, are entirely in the hands of the Mnslims ; but 
the other side, which is the left of the sea, is ooonpied by 
Cimstians. There are m it three floniisbing and populous 
islands: — Ifqiliiyyah [Sicily], which faces abMagbtib, Iqrl(i|b 
[Crete], opposite Egypt; and Qubrus [Cyprus], over against 
Syria.* It has also some welbknowii gulfs ; and unmeroos towns 
and mi^niBeeut fortresses aud military stations stand on this 
side of it. A part of it borders the country of ar*HiIni, as 
far as the oonhuos of al-Andalus ; they are the dread masters of 
it, and possess, in common with the inhabitants of Ifqilltyyah 
and al-Andalus, the most accurate knowledge of its description, 
limits and gulfs ; since they are consttmtly journeying with the 
object of ravaging the countries on the opposite side ; moreover 
their routes of travel to Egypt and Syria He mainly across this 
sea. 1 passed a long time on ship-board in company of these 
men and used to question them closely with respect to it, and 
its peculiarities, and repeat to them what I had learned about it 
from hearsay- They very rarely differed in their descriptions of 
it. It is a difficalt and tempestuous sea ; and a loud, continuous 


1 Tho leiifrfh of the ModiUrraneati, from (Hliraltar to its fnrtbeit extremity 
in Syria, is about 2,(00 miles, with a breadth varying from SO to 600 miles. 
The anoietiU assigned to it a jnuoh greater length. See Smith’s Diet, sub 
Internum Mare. 

* Lit those parts that are in the direction of the <iiblah. The Arabs 
often use the word Qihlah to designate the South. This is cemsequent on 
the rise of Islam ; for, as generally known, the Mnslims tnm themselves 
in prayer towards the Ka’bah, and thus the sacred temple came to be called 
atQiblah or the plaoe to which one toms. From the situation of Makkah 
to the south of Syria and parte of Mesopotamia and Sgypt, the word QihUh 
became to the inhabitants of these oountries synonymous with ’ Soutli/ and 
was afterwards used in this sense in other oountriee as well. See Keinand’s 
Xntroduct. p. 194. 

B G for this : The islands of this sea axe fnlly one hundred and sixty-two 
in number. All of these were in a prosperous condition till invaded and 
laid waste by the Mhslinw, with the ogoeptmm of three iargo ones: 
Cyprus, sitnated in front of Disnaihqs with a circunilerenoe of 113 /araeldsi 
Crete, opposite Barqah with a full cirenit of 100 /aracidi ; and the island 
of Sicily, whioh will be fully described under the province of al*|ti^rtb. 
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noiMe 18 at all timos beard in it, particularly on Thursday nighis.l* 
in a tradition * which rests on the ultimate authority of ‘Abdul- 
lah ibn it is said that when Ood created t!»e Sea of 

aHb'»^am [tlie Mediterranean], He thus spake to it, “ I have 
created thee and designed thee to bear some of my servants, 
who travel in quest of my bounties * — servants who extol 
mo in songs of praise and adoration and who magnify and 
w^orship me* How wilt thou act with respect to them? It said, 
“ My Lord, if that so, I shall drown them/* The Lord there- 
upon said, “Begone, thou art ocrcursed and thy treasures and fish 
M ill 1 make scanty.** He spoke the selfsame words to the Sea 

‘ Friday nighu* in the original. The difference in the oicpros* 
Bioii indue to the different methods of reckoning the Europeans 

in general, like the ancient Egyptians, place the commencement of the civil 
day at midnight. Astronomers, after the example of Ptolemy, regard the 
day as commencing with the 8un*8 cnlmiuntion, or noon. Somo nations, as 
the ancient Chaldeans and the modern Greeks, have chosen sunrise for the 
coinmencmrient of the dsy ; others, again, as the Italians and Bohemians 
suppose it to commence at sunset. 

The Nychthemeron of the Arabs begins likewise at sunset ; and oxtonds 
from the moment when the sun disappears l>elow the horizon till his disap* 
pearanoo on the following day. ** Therefore, their niglit preceded their day ; 
and, therefow^ it is their custom to let the nights preredo the days, when 
they mention them in connection with the names of the seven days of the 
week." Al-BirunPs Chronology, (Sachau), p. 5. The Friday night of the 
Arabs would therefon» bo tho Thursday night of Europeans, 

* Tho chains of authorities for all traditions, with the exception of tho last 
and principal authority, have been uniformly omitted for the sake of brevity. 
A list of the names, however, will bo found appended iii a note in every instance. 
The sequence of authorities for this tradition given by tho author are ; — 
Abu*t*T«yyib ‘Abdu-llah b. Muhammad abJalal; Aljmad b. Muham- 
mad b. Yazid al-Astarabiidlii i al-'Abbas b. Muhammad ; Abu Salamah ; Sa*id 
b. Zaid i Ibn Yassr and *Abdadlah b. ‘Amr. ‘Ats* b. Yasar, the laet bnt one in 
this aeries, was one of the Tsbiis or those next in time to the Companions. 
He was a freedman of Haimuuah, awifo of Muhammad, and died in 04 H. Bee 
Aba*l*Mah&sin*s Annales, Vol.I, 265 and au-Nawawi’s ra/i£^Jda.^Asma, p. 424. 

^ ‘Abdn-llah b, *Ainr b. al-’A?. ifdhahf Tl, 861, He w^as arepnted to be 
one of the most excellent and learned men among the Companions, but the 
specimens of Ids traditions given in Abad-Mahasin's Annales, p. 31 et $eq., 
hardly establish his reputation in this respect. He died in 66 A. H., ao* 
cording to Aba*]-Mahlstu ; and this is probably the correct date of his death. 
Sot History of tho Caliphs (Jarrett), p. 36, notef* 

t 0/. Qur’an, LXXni.20, 
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of al-lraq [the Indian Ocean], which said, My Lord, in that event 16 
1 ehall caiTy them on my back ; and will praise Theewhen they 
praise Thee ; and when they adore Thee, will 1 join in their 
adoration; and 1 will magnify Thee together with them. Where^ 
upon the Lord said, Depart; I have blessed thee and thy 
treasures and hsh will I multiply.*’ This ti*adition serves as a 
proof that thei^ are only two seas. 

I do not know whether these two seas fall into the ocean or 
proceed from it. I have read somewhere that they both proceed 
fixim the gi^eat sea ; but it is much more probable that they fall 
into it ; inasmuch as a person travelling from Fargh&nah makes 
a gradual descent in his pi*ogre8s as far as Egypt, and thence 
again to the westernmost parts of al» Maghrib. In fact, the in- 
habitants of aU^lraq speak of the Persiaus as the dwellers in the 
liigh-lands, and call the people of al -Maghrib dwellers in the 
lowlands. This confiims ^ what we have supposed ; and tlie 
inference to be drawn therefrom is that these seas are rivers 
collected into large bodies of water, and falling into the ocean ; 
but the real state of things is known to God alone. Abu Zaid 
gives the number of seas as three, by the addition of the alt- 
encircling ocean ; we have however excluded this from the number, 
because it is known to surround the earth on all sides as with a 
nng, and has neither bound nor limit. Al-JaihanI,* on the otbfjr 
hand, makes them five by the furtlier addition of the Sea of the 
I^bazars^ [the Caspian] and the Channel of Constantinople.* 


t Heading for which is the textual reading but seems unsatis- 
factory. 

> C : as well AS the author of az-Zij and Qadamah al-Kailb. 

* The name of * sea of the ghazars’ has also been applied to the Black 
Sea ; and from the meution of ibis name in connection with the gjhalij or 
Channel of Constantinople, which is the Sea of Marmora, it might bo sup- 
posed that the Buxine is the sea intended here ; indeed, some geographers, 
such as Ibo Khurdadhbah. apply this name exolnsively to the Black Sea, 
while they call the Caspian by the name of the Sea of Jurjan, Our author 
however, distinctly says that it is also called the * Lake of T^bariatun/ thus 
leaving no room for doubt as to which sea is meant. In all other places of 
this work the * Sea of the Khazars * represents, as here, the Caspian Sea* 

* The ly^allj, or Channel of Constantinople, is the modem Sea of Marmora. 
Ibn ]g^urda4bhah (p. 108), places it correctly at the entrance of the Black Sea 
which he calls the* Sea of the Khazars i * be is wrong however iu saying 
that it is the same as the sea called * Bantus.* The Bantus [Ponius Euxinns] 

4 



But we have limited ourselves to the number given in the Book 
of God, where it is wntteu, “He hath made to how the two 
seas that meet together ; between them is a barrier they cannot 
pass and from them pearls and corals are taken forth,” ^ — the 
barrier being the strip of land between al-Farama and al-Qulzum 
a distance of three days* journey. If it be said that the vfovd 
of God refers to the great and immiscible bodies of fresh and 
salt water, as where it is written, ‘And He it is who hath made 
to flow the two seas,* etc. ; * we answer that pearls and corals are 
not found in fresh water, whereas God sajs from them; and the 
learned are unanimous that pearls are obtained from the Chinese 
Sea and corals from the Sea of ar-Rum, therefore we conclude that 
the reference is to these two particular seas. Again, if it be 
presumed that the seas are in fact seven in number, for the Most 
High hath said, ‘ And were the trees that are in the earth pens 
and the sea ink, with seven more seas to swell its tide,’* ^ and 
a still f mother addition be made of the Overturned Lake [the Dead 
Sea]* and the Lake of Kbuwarizm [Sea of Aral] ; we reply that it is 
not said here that the seas are seven, but a mention is made of the 
Arabian Sea with the supposition that were seven seas like unto 
it to be turned into ink as well ; — as we also read, * Even if the 
wicked possessed all that is in the earth and as much again there- 
with.*^ But even wei^e the position admissible the seas would be 
eight, instead of seven ; and for the sake of argument we are will- 
ing to concede the point, and say that the sea is the sea of al-Hijaz 
and the seven are : — the sea of al-Qiilzum, the sea of al-Yarnan, the 
sea of ‘Uman, the sea of Mukran, the sea of Kirman, the sea of 

is the Blaok Sea iUelf ; and at no time has the been so called. The 

ancient name of the Khalli is * Propontis * Ibn ^auqal (p. 183) appears to 
extend the name of ^allja-l Qa8.t;an^miyyah to the whole of the Black Sea. 

1 Qar’an, LV. 19 et seq. 

* Qur*in, XXV. 65. 

» Qur»&n, XXXI. 26. 

* Of the names given to this remarkable lake, that of al-Maqluhahf 
(* Overturned * or ' Perverse ’) is the most expressive, as at once recalling the 
memory of the great catastrophe with which it is associated, and describing 
in a word its general character. The name may have been suggested by 
Qur’an XI. 84 ; for the destruction of the cities on its borders as related in 
that Book, was brought about by turning them upside down. Cf. Salehs 
Koran, p. 183 note « . 

* Qur*|n, XXXIX. 48. 
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Paris and the sea of Hajar.i These are eight, the number con- 
tained in the verse. If it were urged that the consequence of this 
interpretation would be to make the seas more than ten, as jou 
have omitted the Sea of China and the Indian and Ethiopic seas ; 
we answer in the first place that Ood has spoken to the Arabs of 
facts which they knew and which were always before their eyes, 
to bring the argument home to their minds ; and in fact all their 
sea voyages were over these very waters, which under one name or 
another surround their country from al-Qulzum to ^Abbadan ; and 
in the second place, we do not deny that the seas might be numer- 
ous, and only eight have been mentioned in this verse. If it were 
retorted that this turns against you and compels you to admit 
that the seas may be seven and only two have been mentioned in 
that verse ; we reply that there is no similarity between the two ; 
for God saith in that verse, * He let flow the two seas that meet 
together,’ referring, no doubt, to two particular seas ; since the 
article aZ, when not giving the species of a thing, points out an 
object definitely ; in this verse, however, He hath said, * with 
seven more seas to swell its tide,’ without inserting the definite 
article ; thus leaving room for the idea that they might be seven 
out of a number, as where it is said, * He made (the winds) to pre- 
vail against them seven nights and eight days together,* * for 
many are the days of the Lord ; but in this other verse, ‘ He hath 
also turned in mercy unto the three who were left behind,’ ® it can- 
not be said that the delinquents^ were possibly more than three. 
If it were argued, however, that as ^ there is a difference of opinion 
in the interpretation of the first verse, and as the Sea of China 
does not in fact meet the Grecian Sea, the argument based upon 

1 AI-Batrain. 

« Qnr’an, LXIX. 7. 

» Qur’an, IX. 119. 

^ Three of the Ansars who refused to aooompatij Mubammad to Tabuk. 
(Palmer’s Qur’an, I. p. 190). This expedition undertaken in the ninth year 
of the Hijrah was directed against the Syrian possessions of the Byzantine 
Empire, which ultimately passed into the hands of the Muslims, six years 
after, under the Khilafat of ^Umar. The history of the present expedition 
condnoted by Mnbammad himself, is summed up in the expressive words of 
Abu4 Faraj Barhebreeus, that ‘ there was no occasion for any dght.* 

6 The edited text has but the correct reading is 0 as in 0. 



the verse in question falls to the ground ; and therefore, in accor- 
dauee with the other verse, which remains undisputed, the seas 
must be seven -we answer that all difference is removed by the 
words, ^ from them pearls and corals are taken forth ; ’ and as to 
their meeting, 1 have been assnred by several of the elders of 
Egypt that the Nile used to flow into the Chinese sea,^ till quite 
Ifttely. If it be said here * Your interpretation involves contra- 
diction, (and God forbid that His word should contradict itself), 
since you would make the two seas meet together and yet have, 
as you say, a distance of three days’ journey between them ; 
while the sense we have ourselves given is consistent, as their 
meeting according to us is the flowing of the fresh over the salt 
water, and the barrier, the prevention of their mixing with each 
other;* — we reply our explanation also is consistent and evenly 
balanced in every part ; for we have already said that the Nile 
used to flow into the Chinese sea, and as the waters of that river 
at present actually flow into the Grecian sea, the Nile in this 
way becomes the medium of their communication. Indeed, it is 
said that the mother of Musa, on him he jpeace^ cast the ark wliereiti 
she had laid ‘him into the sea of al-QuIzum and that it came out 
into the Nile near the capital.^ Besides, the meeting of two 


1 This no doubt refers to the canal of Trajan which connected the 
Felasiac branch of the Nile with Arsinoe, at the northern extremity of the 
Heroopolite Gulf, in the Bed Sea. The original canal, known as the river of 
Ptolemy {Uro\€fia7os ir«Ta^<is), was commenced by Pharaoh Neoho II. 
(B. 0. 480), but only completed by Ptolemy Philadelphns (B. 0. 274). 
Having in the meantime fallen into decay, the canal was restored by Trajan, 
A.D. 106 ; but the direction of the cutting was altered, so that instead of 
the current running from the Red Sea, as before, it now ran into it, about 
20 miles S. of Arsinoe, at a town called Klysmon. It was now called the 
canal of Trajan ; and was still open to trafilo, seven centuries after Trajan’s 
decease, which brings the date down to the beginning of the third century 
of the Hijrah. See Smith’s Diet, sub ' Nilas,’ Vol. 11, 438b. 

S Musa (Moses) was born in Tanis, the capital of that Pharaoh who op- 
pressed the Hebrew people. It was situated on the Tanitio arm of the Nile, 
in lat. 30^ 69’. (Smith’s Diet., Tanis.) Long before tbe birth of Moses, the 
Israelites had spread in dll parts of Egypt and only the bulk of the nation 
remained in the land of Goshen, which had become too narrow for the 
numerous desoeudants of Jacob. It was to Tanis that the father of Moses 
had retired with his family* (See VArt de v4rifier lea daUa^ Ir# Partie, 
I. 866. 



things does not necessarily imply their actual contact with each 
other, as there may be a partition or an intervening space between 
two objects which meet; whereas, what they mean should be 
called admixture not merely meeting. If it were asked, Why have 
you included the seas of the Persians in the number of the seven 
seas, in spite of your saying that God spoke to the Arabs of what 
they knew ? We answer in the first place that the Arabs not 
seldom travelled to Paris ; for has not ‘Umar ibnu-1 Kbattab ( May 
Ood he gracious to him ! ) said, ‘ I have learnt justice from Kisra ; ’ ^ 
and then praised that monarch’s wisdom and government ? 
Again, those who take a journey to Hajar and ‘Abbadan must 
necessarily pass by the seas of Paris, Kirman and Tiz-Mukran ; * 
and indeed many people actually call this part of the sea as far 
as the coast of al-Yaman by the general name of the sea of 
Paris ; while most of the ship-builders and sea-faring men are 
Persians. Purtbermore, the sea from ‘Uman as far as ‘Abbadan 
is of little breadth and well-known to travellers in all its parts ; 

If it were added, ‘ Why then have you not said the same in res- 
pect of the sea of al-Qulzum, to where it increases in breadth ? ’ 

We answer, ‘ we have said before this ® that from al-Qulzum to 
‘AiiSliab and farther down, the country is a waste deseH after no 
part of which has it ever been known that this sea was called ; 19* 
besides, we have settled this question in one of our preceding 
answers.’^ If it were said, how is it possible that one and the 
same sea could be made into eight different seas ? — we reply that 
this is well-known to every one who undertakes a sea voyage ; 


1 Two Persian monarebs have borne the name of ChoBroea ; the first was 
tbe great Anushirwan, who reigned from A.D. 581 till 579 and is celebrated 
to this day aS a model of justice ; but as be died nearly three years before 
the birth of ‘Umar, the latter’s knowledge of him must have been derived 
from popular report. The second Chosroes, surnamed Parwjz, was the 
grandson of Anusbirwan and reigned from A.D. 590 or 591 till 628, six years 
after the Plight. He it was whom Muhammad called to embrace the new 
religion ; and would seem to be the Kiara of the text, were it not that justice 
must always be coupled with the name of Anusbirwan, 

S Tiz-Mukran, t.s,, the port of Tiz in Mukran, in lat. 25'^ 24' N. long. 
60® 46' E. 

^ See page 11, 1. 16 of the text, and p. 15,1. 22 of this translation. 

4' Le , when he said that ‘ the seas might be numerous and so not limiting 
himself to any number. 
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and God has aotuallj called the Sea of ar-Ram by the name of ‘ the 
two seas’; for has He not said, Remember when Moses said to 
his servant, ‘ I will not stop till I reach the confluence of the two 
seas, or for years will I journey on.’ But when they reached 
their confluence, etc. P All this had taken place on the shores 
of Syria where visible marks, prominent among which stands 
the rock of Mhsa,^ bear witness to these events to this day. 
If it were said, Why then have you not interpreted the ‘ two seas 
let loose ’ as meaning but one sea ? — we answer that is inad- 
missible ; for God has said that there is a barrier between them, 
and a barrier is an obstacle intervening between two things. 
But to bring the discussion to an end we would say to such an 
obstinate opponent ‘ If the case be as you suppose, point out any 
eight seas existing in the countries of Islam ; ’ and now if he 
were to mention the circumambient ocean, we would take excep- 
tion to this on the ground of its being on the confines of the 
whole earth with no known limits ; and if he names the Channel 
of Constantinople we would say that is only a gulf of the sea of 
ar-RfLm running on the further side of Sicily; ® for, do not all their 
piratical expeditions take place on its waters ? and if he were 
to mention the sea of the [the Caspian], we would say 

that is a lake — indeed, it is generally known by the name of the 
Lake of Tabaris tan — and the closeness of its shores proves it 
beyond doubt ; and finally if he were to bring in the Overturned 
Lake [the Dead Sea] and the Lake of Kbuwarizm [the Aral], we 
would tell him, He who counts these in the number of seas has 
to reckon also the lakes of ar-Rihab, Faris and Turkistan, and 
thus bring up the number to more than twenty. Therefore, if he 
is disposed to be just, he will accept our statement of the facts ; 
however God knows best. 

Of the rivers flowing through the empire, the remarkable ones 
are, in my judgment, twelve: — Dijlali [the Tigris], al-Fnrat 
[the Euphrates], an-Nil [the Nile], Jai^un [the Oxus], Nahru- 


1 Qur’an, XVIII. 69 et seq. 

* This rock, where Moses is said to have met with al-Qxi^hr, is located by 
some in the neighbourhood of Antioch, and by others near Shirwan. 

> We have said before that the Channel of Constantinople is the modem 
8ea of Marmora ; hence the author is wrong in saying that it runs on the 
further side of Sicily, whatever that may mean. 
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[tbe Jaxartes], Saipan,* Jaiban,^ Baradan,^ MibrSn 
[the Indus], Nahru-r-Rass® [the Araxes], Nabru-1 Malik * and 
Nabru-1 Abwaz ; 7 aJl of iivhiob are navigable. Less considerable 
than these, are tbe following rivers : — Nabru-1 Mar wain,® the river 
of Harat,® the river of Sijistan,^® tbe river of Balkli>^^ Nabru-n- 
§ugiid,i* Zandarftd,^* Nabm-1 ‘Abbas, Barada,^® 

Nabru-1 Urdunn [tbe Jordan], aLMaqliib ^7 or the Invei'ted [tbe 
Orontes], tbe river of Antakiyab,*^® tbe river of Arrajan,*^® the 


I The river of agh-ghaBh, from the district of that name on its borders. 

• The ancient Barns. Smith’s Diet., Vol. I, 6l9a and Abnlf. I, 63. 

• The ancient Pyramns. Smith, I, 6196 and Abulf. I, 62. 

• The river of Tarsus, the ancient Cydnns. Smith, I, 6186. 

i Smith, 1, 188a. Abulf. I, 76. It is now called the Aras or Arax. 

• The river Samiir (K.«J. Plate 29 Mo) ; probably the ancient Albanus. 

7 Called also the river of Tustar. It is the ancient Eulaeus, and the 
modern Karun* 

8 The river Murgh&b which passes by the two cities of Marw ; namely, 
Marw ash-Shahijanand Marw ar-Hud^. Its ancient name was Margus (Smith, 
IT, 274 6). 

• The ancient Arias j now the Heri Rud, 

10 The river Hind-mand ; now called the Hilmand. Its ancient name was 
Erymandrus (Smith, I, 850 6.) 

II The river on which Balkh is situated, the ancient Bactrus, The Oxus is 
also called the river of Balkh. 

1* The Zar-Afshan or ** gold scattering ” river of Samarqand j the ancient 
Polytimetns. Smith sub Oxia Pains. Abnlf. II, 213. 

18 The river of Jurjan j the Ourgan or ChirJcan of E.-J., plate 81 Fb. 

1* The river of Isfahan j the Zendeh of K.-J., plate 31 Ed. 

18 A river of Khuzistin. 

W The river of Damascus j the Chrysorroa of Strabo and Pliny and pro- 
bably the Abana of Scripture. Smith, I, 749 a. 

n The present name of this river is aWAfi * the rebel,* from its refusal 
to water tbe fields without the compulsion of water-wheels, according to 
Abu-l Fida, but according to Mr. Barker ** from its occasional violence and 
windings.” (Smith, Orontes, II, 494a.) It has also been called aUMaqlHh, 
* the inverted,* because ‘contrary to all other rivers in Syria it flows from 
south to north * Geo. d* Aboulf. I, 61. 

18 This refers to the lower course of the Orontes, between Antioch and 
the sea. 

18 This is the river T^b itself which issuing from the mountains of Iffahan 
passes by the town of Arrajan and ultimately flows into the Persian Gulf. 
The two names are probably meant to designate the upper and lower courses 
of the river. 
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20t and the river of Samandar.* The remaining 

rivers are small ; and some of them will be mentioned in our 
account of the different provinces, such as the river T^h,* an- 
Nahraw&n,^ az-Zab^ and the like. The Tigris* has its source 
in a spring issuing from under the fortress of D^u-l Qamain, 
near the gate of the dark regions, ^ in the province of Aqur 
[Mesopotamia], above al-Maufil.* Lower down, it is joined by 
several rivers including az-Zab ; and later on by the Euphrates 
and the branches of an-Nahrawan in the distiict of Bagh- 
dad,* The Euphrates rises in the country of ar-Rfi.m;^® it then 
arches round the province of Aqar ; receives its affluent, the 
Kbabur then enters al-*Iraq where it expands itself into the 


^ A river of FEris. Abnlf. I, 74. It is marked in E.-J., plate 31 De. 

E Samandar, the older capital of the ^azars, answers to the modern 
town of Tarkhu in the Easaian province of Daghistan, near the Caspian Sea. 
The river of Samandar is therefore either the Sulak or the Terek of modern 
maps. 

E The Arosis or Oroatis of the ancients. It is the same as the river of 
Arrajin. 

^ A canal that passed throiigh the district of an>Nahrawanat, between 
^ud Wasifit on the eastern side of the Tigris. The fate of the canal, 
is told in YSqiit; IV., 847. It is marked in K.-J,, plate 29 Lg. 

E The name of two rivers in Assyria, in close proximity the one to the 
other, and which rising in the mountains on the confines of Armenia and 
Kurdistan, flow into the Tigris not many miles below the great mound of 
Nimrud. The rivers are the Greater Zab known to tlie ancients as the Lyons 
or ZabafcuB, and the Lesser Zdb, anciently called the Capras. See Smith’s 
Diet, under these names. 

^ See J. E. .4. 8. January, 1895, p. 33. 

'1 The story of UhnA Qarnain and his entrance into the dark regions 
belongs to myth history j it is however true as far as al-Muqaddasi is con- 
cerned. The story will be again referred to in another part of the book. 

8 For * above al-Man^il * 0 has : between two mountains in the vicinity of 
Amid ; then it is joined by a river issuing from the direction of Balad ; it 
again falls between two mountains. 

9 C : Its length down to * Abhadin is about 800 miles ! 

10 0 adds: between Malalyah (Melitene) and (Armosota or 

Arsamosota). By the country of ar-Rum is meant the Eastern Homan or 
Greek empire. The Euphrates has its sources in Taurus. See J, E. A, 8, 
January, 1895, p. 46. 

11 0 adds : in a southerly direction. 

W A large river which rises in M. Masius (the modern Karja Bailor) 
about 40 miles from Nisibis (Na^ibin), and flows into the Euphrates at 
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broad marshes on the far side of abKufah, and mools the Tigris 
in four channels.^ The Nile issues forth from the country of 
the Nubians ; then passes thi*ough the middle of Egypt, and 
divides below al-Fustat into two branches falling into the sea, tho 
one at al>lskatidariyyah [Alexandria] and the other at Dimy&t 
Damietta]. According to al-Jaihani, it rises in tho mountain of 
sliemoon;* is then discharged into two lakes to the south of 
1 ho equator; ® and thence flows through the land of the Nubians. 

< )thors have said that it is not known where it begins or whence 
i b comes,* Abu Salib, tho amanuensis of al-Laifli ibn Sa^tl, has 21. 


ireesiara (Qarqisiyii). Smith’s Diet., Ohaborns. Soo J, R. A, 8. January 
395, pp. 61, 55. 

i 0 for this ; then it dividos into two branches, tho one taking a westerly 
rection till it reaches al*Kufah, and the other oontinning its direct 
nrae through tho plains of BaghdSd which it waters. A part of it is then 
it in marshes, and a part moots tho Tigris at Wasift, after a number of 
earns have branched off from it below nl-Anbar meeting tho Tigris in 
> district of Baghdad. From its souroo in uppermost Aqur to where it 
kses to flow, at the other side of Wnsi^, tho distance is 185 miles (!) 

1 Some authors have determined tho form of this word as * the mountain 
abQumr,’ and say that it was so named after a race of people who came 
settle at its foot from their island homo which was called * Qumriyyah,* 

: is strange, however, that there shonld h<^ vo ever been a donbt as to tho 
kl name of the mountain or mountains in question ; for Abu-1 Pida’ in 
Baking of tho sources of tho Nilo expressly says, (Keinaud’s translation, 
56), Nous no savons k cet egard quo oe quo nons ont transrais les Orecs, eb 
■i provieut de Ptoldm^e; o’est qn’il descend de la montagne de oomr (?), etc. 
I^ose mountains are called by Ptolemy ifpot AlfftoTrias (Lnnae Montes), 

fio proper imding is therefore * mountain of al-Qamar.* See also G6o, 
'Abonlf., I, 81 and De Sacy’s Relation de V E'gypte, p, 7. 

B See Geo. d* Aboulf ., 1. 45 and note 2. 

* For this 0 has : The Nile issues from tho country of tho Nubians, in the 
istrict of the Upper ^a‘Id and flows to the city of Uswanj then it turns 
side winding between the mountains called Baluqiya; then returns into 
[gqadhuniyah. passes by al-Fost^ in its course and subsequently divides 

( seven arms. Of these, one arm goes to Alexandria and falls westward 
the sea, in two channels; while the remaining six flow in a direct course 
rd two lakes — where Tinnis and Dimy at are situated — connected with 
lea of ar-Hum. I have heard it said that a branch of the Nile used to 
toward the Sea of China, falling into it above al-Qulznm ; this place was 
out to me. The length of this river from its source at the extremity 
lo province to its mouth is 2,000 miles. 

5 
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reported tlie following tradition^ on the authority of al-Lai^ 
himself: — It is related— whether in accordance with the real 
state of things God only knows — that there was a man of the 
children of al-‘lf,* named ibn-Abi Shalum ibn al-‘I(», 

who, in apprehension of danger from a certain king of theirs, 
fled the country and came into the land of Egypt, where he rej 
sided many years. At last, struck with the wonders of the Nile 
and the marvellous results it produced, he resolved in the nan® 
of God not to leave the riverside till he gained the extremitjr 
of it where it issues from its fountain-head, unless death should 
overtake him in the meanwhile. So he set out on his journey tifl 
arrested in his progress by a green sea, through which the Nilf 
continued its course uninterrupted. [This sea, al-Muqaddas! 
says, is the circumambieut ocean.] He turned to walk along the 
sea-shore; and having gone some distance, he lighted upon t 
man standing in pi’ayer under an apple-tree. And when he saw 
him he yearned towards him ; and, approaching, accosted hiw 
with the salutation of peace. Then said the man, “Who ari 
thou ? He replied, “ I am Ha’idh, fb© son of Abu Shalunj, 

son of son of Isl^aq [Isaac], on tchom he the blessing mU 

peace of Ood I And who art thou P ” “I am ‘Imran, the son oi 
son of ls|;iaq. Peace be with him I “ And what hat 
made thee come hither, O ‘Imran ? “ “That brought me hithei 
which has been the occasion of thy coming, but wlien I hac 
reached thus far, God commanded me and said, ‘Stay thou ii^ 
this place till my will shall be made known to thee.“ Then saif 
he, “ O ‘Imran, do thou tell me all about the Nile.” He answered 
“ I will not tell thee aught, unless thou doest what I slmll asj: 
thee.” “ And what is that ? ” said he. “If, on thy retuim, I shoulc 
be still alive, thou shalt stay with me till the Lord shall reveal t( 
me w'hat to do or else shall take away my life, and then I trust tt 
thee for burial.” He replied, “ I agree to this ; ” whereupon ‘Imran 

I The following is the list of nnthoritios for this tradition, according ti 
the text: — Aba-1 ^asan al-KhalTl ibnu-l Qasan ae-SarakhsI; Aba>l ^asaiji 
*Ali ibn Mabammad al’Qantarl (from Qan(aratu-l Baradan, a quarter off 
Baghdad); al-Ma’mun ibn Ahmad as-Salmi; Muhammad ibn Khalaf : Abii 
l^alih (*Abda*Uah ibn $olih) the amanuensis of^al-Laith ibn Sa‘d ; and alrLaij^^ 
ibn Sa‘d (93-176 H., an-Nawawi, p. 629). T 

^ Esan; the Qreeks and Romans are called by the Arabs ^Banu-l 'I 9 ,’ a s 
they are supposed to be of Idumeun descent. See D* Herbelot, Tol. X, 142. 
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said : “ Tf tliou continuest thy course along the shore of this sea 
thou shalt come to where thou Bndest a quadruped which conft^nts 
the sun and, at its rising, rushes forwnrd with the object of 
swallowing it. Have thou no fear of it, but bestride it and it shall 
carry thee to the other side of the sea : arriving there» walk back 
along the shoi'e till thou again comest to the Nile. Then follow 
its course and thou shalt reach a region of iron, where the 
mountains, the trees and the plains are all [of iron. Pass on and 22. 
thou shalt reach a region of silver, where the mountains, the 
trees and all other objects are of silver. Pass on again and thou 
shalt come fo a region of gold, where everything is] * of gold. At 
the end of this region thou shalt see a vaulted chamber of gold 
and hei'e will the secret of the Nile be disclosed to thee.*' Accord- 
ingly, he went his way till at last he came to the vaulted chamber, 
and lo ! water flowed down the wall into the chamber, and having 
divided, issued forth through the four doors* Three of the 
channels, however, penetrated below the surface and only one 
flowed on the face of the earth, and this was the Nile. He drank 
of its waters and rested, tlien advanced to the wall and was 
about to ascend it when an angel appeared to him and said, ‘0 
stay where thou art, for now thou knowest fully the secret 
of the Nile, and this is Paradise,’ — and so on to tlie end of the 
tradition.* The Jailjiun [Oxus] takes its rise in the country 
of Wakhkbaii and flows onwards in the direction of al-Khuttal, 
where it swells in size and volume by receiving the watei's of six 
ti-ibutary streams,* — the river of Hulbuk, next in oi'der the river 
Barban, then the river of Farghar, then the river of Andljaragh 
and then the river Wakhsjiab, which is the deepest; it is then 

1 The words within brackets are wanting in the text ; they have been 
snppliod from Yaqut, IV, 869, 1. 1-3. 

* The text refers to the wall and four doors of the chamber as if 
previonsly mentioned. This, however, is not the case ; and recourse is again 
to be had to Yaqut. He has, * After walking through the land of gold for 
some time, he came to a golden wall, on which was a vaulted chamber hav- 
ing four doors,’ etc. 

* The curious may find the continuation of this story in Yaqut, IV, 869, 
who supplements it with the remark that it is a story which looks very 
much like a fable, but that it is widely diffused and found in many books— 
his only apology for inserting it in his work, 

* The source of the Oxns is called the Jnryah or * river of Badakhshan.* 

To this, five other streams join in the districts of abKhattal and al-WalAsh 
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joined by the river of al-Qiiwadiyan ; then by the nvers of a#- 
^gbaniyan. All these are on the Hai^al ^ side of the river. It ^ 
then dows broad and deep to J^nwarizm, and discharges itself 
into a lake of bitter water,* after having > irrigated a number 
of large towns and all the cities of Kbuwarizm, east and west. 
The Nahru-sli-Sha^ * [Jaxartes] rises to the right of the country 
of the Turks and falls likewise into the Lake of Klinwarizm [the 
Sea of Aral] ; it comes near to the Oxus in magnitude, but it has 
a death«like appearance.^ The Saihan, the Jaihau and the 

These unite to make the Jaitun a considerable river even before it is 
joined by the streams of the other districts. The author speaks of six 
rivers flowing into the Oxus in its early course, but he gives the names of 
only flve ; it is to be inferred therefore that ho inoludes in this number the 
river Jaryab, the main stream of the Oxns, which he does not mention by 
name. Ptolemy also speaks of flve rivers which fall into the Oxus, — the 
OchuB, Dargamanis, Zariaspes, Artamis, Dargoidns; but the account he gives 
of those rivers is somewhat confused. See Smith's Diet., I, 364h. 

1 MI*wara'a-u-Nahr or Transoxiana has also been called from tho 

Uaydiilah who liad their settlements on that side of tho river. According 
to Deguignes (Histoire dos Huns, tome I, par tie 2, p. 325), the ancient name 
of this people who were of Hunnio origin was Tele or Tie-15 j end when tho 
Huns were driven out of the north of China, those settled down on the 
banks of tho Oxus and so came to bo called tho *‘Ab-Te1e," t.c., tho Telites 
of the river. From Ab-Tole it is but an easy transition to Haydf^ilah^ the 
name by wliioh they are known to tho Arabs. Some authors, including 
al-Moqaddnsi, would have us believe that Uaital and Khurasan wore two 
brothers, sons of ‘Alim, tho son of Sam [Shorn], son of Nuh [Noah], who 
after tho confusion of tongues at Babel and tho consequent dispersion of 
mankind, came to settle on each side of tho Jaii^un and gave their names 
to tho oonntrios whicli tliey occupied. 

8 It is almost corfain now that the Jaihun, or Amu Daryd^ which flows 
into tho Lake of Aral, formerly had its ddbouche into tho Caspian at tho 
S.E. of the Bay of Balkan, For full particulars concerning this question con- 
snli Smith's Diot. under ‘ Oxus.* 

8 The Syr Darya has its source in tho Tian-Shan mountains, a lofty range 
called by tho Chinese tho ** Mountains of Heaven" and situated on tho 
northern frontier of Chinese Turkistan. Tho river which takes a N.W. 
oonrso through the Kizil-kum and Kara-kum deserts, has a length of 1,500 
miles from its source to the Sea of Aral, into which it flows on its E. shores. 

^ Tho slowness of tho current of tho Jaxartos is not corroborated by 
any other writer ; perhaps tho reforonoo is to tho muddy, yellow water of 
the river. C adds lioro ; * a narrow strip of water runs from it into the laud 
between Usrushnnh and ^ujandah. Tho length of this river from begin- 
ning to end is IhO farsat^s.* See however last note. 
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Bfli'adan arc tlie rivers of Tarasus, Adlianah and al-Ma 9 §i§ah.^ 

They issue from the country of ar-Rum and empty iliemselves into 
the sea. This is the case with all the rivers of Syria, with the 
exception of the river Barada and ahUrdunn [the Jordan] which 
fall into the Overturned lake [the Dead Sea]. The Barada proceeds 
from the mountains of Damascus, passes through the capital and 
irrigates the whole district. What remains of its waters separates 
soon afterward, one part spreading over the extreme side of the 
district, where it stagnates, and the other part flowing down- 
wards to the Jordan. The river Mihran [the Indus] * flows out 
of al-Hind into the sea of China, and receives in its course through 23. 
the country a large number of rivers, lii the taste and colour of 
its water, in its rise and iu the presence of crocodiles in it, this 
river resembles the Nile. The Nahru-r-Rass, the Nahru-1 Malik 
and the Nahru-1 Kurr ^ proceed all three from the countries of 
ar-Rum and irrigate the province of ar-Rihab; they then fall into 
the lake of the Khazars [the Caspian]* The rivers of al-Ahwaz ^ 

A Not in their respective order, however ; for the Saihan is the river of 
Adhanah, the Jail.ian that of al-Ma^fl^ah and the Baradan that of Tarasus. 

S The main stream of the Indus was known to Muslim writers as the 
Mihran, a name of foreign origin according to Yaqut. Al-filruul (India, 
p. 2G0) says that it is so called after it has passed Aror or Aloi’, now a rained 
town in the vicinity of Bohri and formerly tiie capital of the Hindu Ilfijas 
of Sind (Hunter’s Imp. Gazetteer, I, 332); bnt llennell (Description do 
I’indo, 111, 6G), on the authority of the no doubt, says that it 

tukes this name near the town of Tatta. See Jnrrett’s translation of tho 
J/n, p. 327 and note 1. Ouseley, who is quoted in this note, seems to have 
incorrectly translated his text, for Ibn Ilauqal does not take the Oxus to bo 
tho source of tho Mihran, but says that it springs from tho back of a 
monntaiii from which somo afflaonts of tho Jaihun rise {Al-Mnsdlik loa-U 
Mamdliky p. 234*). That tho Mihran was joined by a river called the Sind at 
three marches from Multan, is confirmed by other writers. They all call tho 
rivor Siud-ru^ and say that it flows into tho Mihran helow al-Multan. It is 
most probable that tho Siiid-ru^ is tho modern Sutlej, which in Sanscrit 
is called by the name of Satadru (Smith’s Diet., suh Hyphnsis). Between 
Sind-ru^ or Sindru and Satadru when written in Arabic eharaicters, there 
is but a Blight differenoo ; but tbo Sutlej may have been called tho Sind-ru^ 
or * tho river Sind ’ because it falls into the Indus, for according to tho Am 
(Jarrott, II, 327} ‘Every river that discharges itsolf into tho Indus takes ite 
name of Sindh* 

8 Anciently called the Cyrns} and now with bnt little change, the Km\, 

* Sec J. R. A. S., April 1805, p. 3i>9 n 3 and 311 ct seq. 
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consist of a number of streams flowing down from tbe 
mountains over the country. They are then united at Hisn 
Mahdl and fall into the sea of China, in the neighbourhood 
of ^Abbddan. 1 have found the following passage in a book in 
the town of al-Ba§rah, “Four rivers on this earth have their origin 
in Paradise, the Nile, Jai^flu [the Oxus], the Euphrates and ar- 
ilass ^ [the Araxes] ; and four are of the rivers of hell, az- 
Zabadani,* al-Kurr, Sanjah® and as-Samm> The rivers of al- 
Marwain, Harat, Sijistan and Baljih spring from the four sides 
of the country of al-Ghur ^ and flow down and irrigate the dis- 
tricts mentioned. The Taifflii descends from the mountains of 
Jurjan and waters the district. The river of ar-Raiy spouts in a 
narrow jet from above the town; then divides into several streams 
and comes down toward the city. The Zandarud descends from 

I Others sny the Saihuut which Ibnu-1 ‘ Abbas takes to be the Tigris 
(Kitdhu4 Bulddriy p. 96). Tlie rivers of Paradise are to be traced no doubt 
to Gen. ii. Cf. ad-Dimaahql, p. 88. 

8 Az-Zabndnn! is tho name of a pleasant village on tbe bank of the Baraddy 
at about 18 miles from Damascus. The Baradd or one of its numerous 
streams must be meant here, and in fact the water of this river is not at 
all good for drinking, and those who ordinarily drink it are in general subject 
to goitre. See Smith’s Diet., I, 749 a. 

15 The Sanjah, also called an-Nahru4 Azraq, is an affluent of the Euphrates 
described as a considerable stream of which the bed is covered with quick- 
sand; so that one fording it would run an imminent risk of being ingulfed. 
The bridge over this river was considered one of the wonders of tho world. 
In its present Turkish name, tho * Qoh 8u* (K.-J. plate 29 He), the river has 
preserved its ancient name of an-Nuhrii-l Atraq^ or the Blue lliver. See 
Yiiqut, III, 162 and Goo. d’Aboulf, Intioduct. p. 1C n 1 and Vol. II, 45. 

♦ This is no doubt the Jahalu'S^Samm or ‘ mountain of poison/ referred to 
in Yaqut (I, 820). It is in reality two mountains separated by a ravine over 
which a bridge has been built to pass from ]^utan to Tibbat. Tlio air of 
this ravine is so sufEocatiug that many of those who attempt to cross the 
bndge die before reaching the other side of it. 

There is also in China, near the Palace of Faghfiir> by which the Imperial 
City is meant, a fountain known as * Ainu-s-Samm, the Fountain of Poison. 
The water of this fountain is very sweet and agieoable to tho taste ; but 
when carried to a distance of about one /arsoM, it turns into a deadly poison. 
See Rav4katu'’^-S(’f^* Bombay Lithograph, VIII. 16. 

6 A mountainous country between Harat and Ghaznm, famous in history 
as the home of a powerful line of Sultans of tho Shansabaniyyah family to 
which belonged the celebrated Shihiibu-d Din. The capital of ^«r was 
Firuz-Koh. 



tlie mountains of Isfahan, enters into aUTahiidiyyali and imgateS 
the district. The rivers of Faria on tlie other hand fall into five 
lakes which are in that province. The river conies forth 24 * 
from ahEui-j,^ above Sumairam, flows on the confines of F&ris 
and falls into the sea of China near Siniss. Lastly, the river of 
Arrajan flows, from the mountains of F&ris ; receives a quantity 
of salt water below aL‘Aqabah [mountain-road] and irrigates the 
district by the division of its waters into many artificial channels# 

Names and their variations. 

Know that there exists in the kingdom of Islam a number of 
towns, districts and villages, which have similar names but quite 
different situations. As most people are in a state of uncertainty 
with respect to these places and the persons connected with them 
by birth, we liave thought fit to give prominence in this chapter 
to their particular mention. We shall also give the names of 
things that are differently called in different countries, as a 
knowledge of this will doubtless be serviceable to those who visit 
these countries. 

A$-8u8, a district at the furthest extremity of al-Maghrib, a 
town at the beginning of it,* another in Haital and a district in 
Khuzistan ; there is also a Small in al-Maghrib. Atr&htilus 
[Tripoli], a town on the littoral of the district of Dimai^q and 
another on the coast of Barqah. Bairuty a town in the district 
of Dimashq and another in Khuzistan. ^Asqald^n [Ascalon], a 
town on the coast of Filastin [Palestine] • and a mimhar * in 
Balkh. BamUdahy a town in al-Maghrib. a village in Balkb, 
another in Naisabur and another in ar-Raralah. T^^harariy a town 
on the borders of Qumis, and the rustdq or district of the town 
of Sarakhs ; TaharS^riy the capital of jAs; a district ; 

Tahariyyah [Tibenas], the capital of al-Urdunn; fuwaratiy a 
district in as- Sind ; and Tabaraky^ a place in ar-Raiy. QuhistUny 
a district in Khurasan and a town in Kirman. J^ahasu-t-Tarnr 

1 This place is wrongly called al-Marj in Abu-l Fida* I, 74. 

* A town of Barqah [BarcaJ ; the Marsa Susa of Keith Johnston, plate 
87 Lb. 

8 Uimbar properly means *a pulpit* and by consequence *a mosque.* 

With reference to the latter meaning it came also to mean ' a small town 
or village where there is a mosqne.’ See Gloss. Edrisl. 

* See Barbier de Meynard’s Dictionnuire de la Perse, p, 387, 
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and fahasu-U^Unnah^ two towns in the district of Quliistaa. Dihu^ 
tUnf a town in Kirman, a tract of country in J urjan and another in 
Badaghts. Nasa, a town in Khurasan, another in Faris and 
another in Kirman. AUBai41ia\ another name for Nasa of Faris* 
a distiict in al«Maghrib and a town in the district of al-Khazar. Al* 
26 . Betsrah in al-*Iraq and a town in al-Ma gh rib. AUJ^irahy^ a town 
formerly existing in the distiict of abKufah, a village in Faris, a 
halting- place in Sijistan and a quarter in the city of Naisabur, 
Al-Jur^ a town in Faris, and the quarter of AUJUr in Naisabur. 
flulwHn, a district in al-^Iraq, a town in Mi^r, a village in Naisabiir 
and another in Quhistan. Karih, a town in the district of Samarra, 
a quarter in the city of Baghdad, a mimhar in ar-Rihab and a 
village in the district of Baghdad ; KarJdkcih^ a town in Khuzis- 
tan ; and Karukh^ a town in Karat. Ash-Shdsh, a district in 
Haijal and a village in ar-Raiy. a town in Jurjan 

and a village in Nasa of Khurasan. Karaj^ a tract and town of 
Hamadhan and a village in ar-Raiy. JDastajird^ a town in a§- 
Saghaniyan. several villages in ar-Raiy and Naisabur, and the town 
of Vastajird in Kirman, Mughuriy a town in Qumis, and another 
in Kirman. Bdsand, a town in as-Saghanivan. and another in as- 
Sind. Awah, two towns in al-Jibal. AUAhwdz^ the capital of 
Khiizistan and a village in ar-Raiy. Ar-Ilaqgah, in Athur 
[Mesopotamia] and - a town in Quhistan. JDiuwdr, a town in 
the district of ar-Raiy and another on the borders of Qumis ; 
Khur in Balkh and ^ur in Quhistan. Nuqdiiy a town in Tus 
and a village in Naisabur ; Muqdn^ a town in ar-Rihab and 
Manuqdn, a town in Kirman. AUKufah^ in al-‘Iraq; KHfd, a town 
in Badaghis ; and Kufan^ the stronghold of Abiward. Khdniqln^ 
a town in Hulwan of al-‘Iraq; aUKbdniqtn^ in the district of 
al-Kufah ; ^anuqah^ in the district of Athur, and al-Khdniqah^ 
the monastery of the Karramiyyah sect in Iliya [Jornsalem]. 
Al-Hadiibah, a town on the Tigris and another on the Euphrates, 


I The cnpital of the Manudhirah which stood in a pleasant and healthy 
situation at a distance of three miles from the site of the present Kufah, at 
a place called Najaf. It was called aUHirattv-l^Baidha* or “ the white” on 
account of the beauty and elegance of its buildings. The city was destroyed by 
Sa‘d ibn Abi WaqqS? in the year 17 of the Hijrah, most of its inhabitants 
romovi»»g to the new city of al-Kufah. See Yaqut (II, 376), D’Herbelot 
(II, 245) and G4o. d’Aboulf. (II, 73). 
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in Aqur ; al-Hadatha a town in the district of Qinnnsrin ; and 26. 
al’Miif^datliahi a halting-place in the desert of Taima*. An- 
Nabk and Ah^Aunidf two towns in al-Ilijaz and two halting- 
places in the desert of Taima*. Az-Zarqn\ a village on thp 
road to ar-Raiy and a place on the road to Dimagiiq. ^Akhi%t 
a town on the coast in the district of al-Urdunn, and Mfc/c, a 
tribe in al-Yaman. AUYahudiyyah, the capital of the district of 
Isfahan and the chief town in Juzajan. Al-Anbdr, a town in the 
district of Baghdad ; and Aiih&r^ a town in Juzajan. Isfahan^ a 
district; Iftfalidnaky ^ village on the road to Isfahan, and aZ- 
I^hahdndti a town in Faris. Madmdhy the City of the Prophet, 

•peace and blessing be upon him; the Madinah^ of ar-Raiy; the 
Madinah * of Isfahan ; Madmatu-s-Saldm [Bnghdad] ; and al- 
Mada*in [Ctesiphon], in al-‘Iraq. Kutd Rabhd and Kuta-t-^artq 
(Kutd of the road), a town and a village in al-‘Ir^. Ad- 
Daskarah, in 21?nzistan, and the Daskarah of al-‘Iraq. Bdrdh^ a 
rustdq in Asbljab ; and Fdraydb, in Juzajan. Af-fdlaqdtnf a town 
in the province of ad-Dailain ; and the '^dlaqdn of Juzajan. Ah^ln^ 
the royal city of the Shar,^ and a town in Ghaznxn. Hardt of 
Khnrasan ; and a town of I^iakhr. BagMan aU^Ulyd or the upper, 
and Bagkldn as-SnJla or the lower, two towns in X^kbaristan. 

A 8(1 ddtvd ddi, tow u in the province of al-Jibal and a village in Naisa- 
bur, Biyar^ a qnasutoytn in Qumis and a village in Nasa of Khura- 
san ; and Wadhdr, a rusldq of Samarqana. Jurjan^ a district in the 
province of ad-Dailam ; and Jurjdniyyahy a town in Khuwarizm. 27. 
Balilk ; and Balkhdn, a town beyond Abiward. QazwiUy a town 
in the district of ar-Raiy ; and Qazwinak, a village in ad-Dinawar. 
Filastm [Palestine] of as]i-Sham ; and a village in al-‘Iraq. 


1 A 1 -Madinah or the town, in distinction from the suburbs. Several other 
cities are in this way divided into a madinah ddkhilah or inner town, and a 
madinah Mdrijah or outer town j thus we have, the madinah of Bukhara, 
the madinah of Samarqand, the madinah of Marw, the madinah of Naisabur 
and others. Madinatu-1 Mubarak and Madinat Musa are also the names of 
two towns in the district of ar-Kaiy, on the outskirts of Qazwln, 

* Al-Madlnah, also called Jaiy and ghahrastan, at a distance of two miles 
from al-Yahudiyyah, the capital city of Isfahan. This side of the town was 
already in ruins at the time that Tiqut wrote, see Mu*jamu’l Bulddn, IV, 452. 

• The title of the princes of ^arjistan, which some European writers, 
notably D’Herbelot, confound with Qurjistdn or |3l6orgia. It is situated 
within Harat, G|^ur and Qfaaznin and is marked in Keith Johnston plate 31 Ko. 

6 
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Ar-RamtaJh capital of Filastio, and a village in al-‘IrSq; and 
Qat'yatu^r-Baml^ a town in Kbuzifltan. Firabr, a town on the 
Jail^dn $ Farah^ a town of Sijistan ; and Afrdwahf the stronghold 
of NasA. Amulf a town on the Jail^un and the capital of Xabaris* 
t&n; and the capital of al-Klazar. BakrahH^Js!^ a g«a«t-town 
in Jarjan, and a halting-place in Sijistan. An-NU, the rirer of 
Mi^r; and a town in al-‘Iraq. Jahalah, a town in Him?; and 
Juhaii^ on the littoral of Dima^^q. Qubd,^ a town in Furghanah, 
a village in Ya^rib, and a halting-place in the desert. Qumis, a 
district in ad-Dailatn ; and Qumtmh, a village in Isfahan, dgfe- 
SkUinSt^ the townships of asJi-Sham ; a town in KirmSn and 
a settlement in the suburbs of Naisabur. Juro^^ a town inal- 
Yaman ; and t/a6aZ (Mount) Jara^^in the district of al-Urdnnn. 
SanjHn^ a town in the province of ar-Rihab| another in Marw and a 
villnge in NaisAbtir ; and a towninAthur; and .2?anydn, 

a town in the district of ar-Raiy. Jlfarte a^-8hiihijdn and 3/arte ar- 
Ruiti, 8uqyd> a town and a halting-place in al-Hijaz; and 

SuqijH Bant Gkifiir, ^adhramaut^ a town in al-Al^qaf ; and a 
quarter in the town of al-Man?iI. Ar-Busdfah, a quarter of Bagh- 
d&d and a village in Arrajan. NtnawR [Nineveh], the old and the 
new, in al-Mau?il. ^Askar Abi Ja^fnr^^ on the eastern side of 
Baghd&d and a village in al-Ba.?rah; ^Asibar Mukram^ a district 
of Shuzistan ; ^ Askar Banjahtr^ a dependency of Balhh ; 
aU^Askafy a quarter in the city of ar-Ramlah, another in Nivisabur, 
and a village in Biildiara. Ad-Bauraq^ a distiict, town and village 
in Khhzistan. Az-Zuhaidiyyah^ a halting-place in the province of 
al-Jib&l, another in al-Bata'ib and a water in the desert; 
and az-Zabaddnif a town in the district of Dima?hq. AU 
28. (daddOdahy a village in Qumis ; and al-^addddiyyah, a village 
in aUBata’ilj. NaUdhufy Sdhiir and Jundaisdbury three large towns 

2 The name of agh’Shamlt or * the moles, is said to be giren to the townships 
of Syria on aoconnt of the white, red and black tracts of ground that are found 
there. It seems also probable that the word is derired from the name of the 
country itself. See G3o d*Abonlf., II, p. 2 and n 2. 

2 According to Ytqut (lU, 765) *Askar Abi Ja^fnr is the same as Madinatu-l 
Han?5r, t.e., the luestem side of the city of Baghdad. Tiie eastern side 
of the town was called *Askarud llahdi, for having been the residenoe of 
al-Mahdt, son of al*Man?ttr, and the officers of his army during the life- 
time of his father. It is very probable that for 'Askar AM Ja'far we ought 
to read 'Askara-l Mahd>v as the name of the eastern side of 8a|^dad. 



founded by SSbur.' He built besides, in Arrajiu, the city 
of Baldsdhur and in Iftakbr, ArMiir. KirmQn, a province; 
Karm&n a town in the province of aUJibal ; Karminiyah^ 

a town in Bakba^’a and Bait KarmSL^ a village in Iliya [Jerusalem]* 
*Z7wd«, a district in al-Jazirah [the Peninsula]; and Mwwidn, 
a town in Pilasiln. Az-Zdh^ a tract of country in al-Miqj^tib 
and a river in Aqur. Md/, the upper and the lower, in 
Baghdad. a district in ad-Dailam called by the common 

}>eople Gtldn ; and aUJil, a town in aU‘Iraq. Jaziratu4 ^Arah [the 
Peninsula of the Ambs], a province ; Jazirat Ibn ^Umar} in Aqur ; 
Jazirat Btini ZaghannHyah [Algiers] and Jazirat Ahi Sharikt in 
Tfriqi)yah ; al-Jazlrah, a town in al-FustSt and Jazirat Bmi 
IfaddUn^^ in the sea of aUQulzum. QaVatu-^-Sir6l, Qal'atu4- 
QawHrib^ QaVat Burjumah^ Qal^atu-n-Nusur^ QaVat §fiamUy Qatat 
IbniJ Harabf QaVat Ahi-JJ^aur and QaVatii4 Ballul^ in al- 
Maghrib ; and al-Q.aVahf in ar-Uibab ; all of which are towns. 
fli^n Mahdi, a town in al-Ahwaz; flimu-s-Suddn, }fi^nu4 BarOr, 
Ifi^n Ihn towns in the district of Sijilmasah ; JJtfn Bulkunah, 

a town in al-Audalus ; lf.ifna4 ^awHhXy in asb-gham, and J^i^n 
Manijr iu atk-Thugkur^ Qafr Ibn Hubairah and Qasru4 


t Shapur or Saptir I., the aoa and saooessor of Ardshir 1., the founder 
of the dynasty of the Sasanides, reigned from A.D. 240—278. See Barbier 
de Mejuard's Oict. de la Perse, p. 678 aud n 1. £lsewhore aUMnqaddast 
calls him Sihur, the son of Pilrig ; bat he evidently iuteude by ibn Paris 
that he reigned In Persia. 

* Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar or ‘ the island of the son of *Umar;’ it having been 
fonnd^'d according to Yaqut by a chief of the tribe of Tngjilib called al- 
Ffasan ibn *0niar ibn Khattab. 0ny Le Strange (J.E.A.S., Jautiary 1896, p. 
84) understands Yaqut as saying that this man took a wife from among the 
women of the country. The words of Yaqut however mean that a wife and 
some relations of Ibn ‘Umar were still alive in the year 260 H. and dwelling 
in the Jazlrah. See Yaqnt II p. 79. This town which is situated on a low 
sandy island in the Tigris, at about 60 miles below the jnnction of its B. and 
W. branches, was known to the Romans as Bezabda, a corruption of the Syriao 
words Bett>Zid>da, as it was in a territory occupied by the tribe of the 
Zabdeni ; See Smith’s Geo. Diet., I. 400 a, 

4 See Ibn ^anqal, p, 99 c, 

* The frontier towns of Syria were called from the plural of 

the Arabic werd th<tAr which has this signification. These, in tho time of 
Dm l^anqal, were Mali^yah, al-Hadath. Kar‘agh, aVHsruniyyah, al.Kamsah, 
’Ain Zarbab, al<IIa 9 si«ah, Adbanah and Tarasus. Of these some were 

called Jlk^ighdr am and some 'Qk»ifki(r ul-Jimrah or 'the frontier towns 
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in al-‘Iraq ; Qasru4 Fulus^ a town in the district of Tfthart ; 
Qa§ru4 Ifriql and Madtnatu4 Qusur^ in Ifrlqiyjali ; a 

29. halting- place in Naisabur and Qasru l-Lusus, a halting-place in 

al-Jibal. THhart aU* Ulya or the upper, a district, and Tdhart a$* 
Sufld or the lower, a town in al-Maghrib. Suq Ibn Khalaf^ in 
Ifriqiyyah, 8uq Ibn ^ablah^ 8uq Kardy 8uq Ibn Mahlul and Suq 
IhrOhlmy towns in the disti-ict of Tahart. There are 8uq8 (market- 
towns), called after the days of the week, in Sbuzistan ; and the 
towns of called Suqs (market- towns). Al- 

AhsiVy a district ; and also the name of a halting-place in al-^ijaz. 
Al-Qdduiyyahy fi town in the district of al-Kufah and a halting- 
place in Samarra. GhazzaK in Fihistin ; and aUGhuzzahy in Tahart. 
The Bathfl* of Makkah ; and aUBatkd\ a town in Tahart. Ilardny 
a village in Isfahan and WakrtlUy a town in Tahart. TahriZy in 
ai'-Hibab and Tahrhiy in Tahart. Tdunlat y16/ Jl/w^i/Zand another, 
(also Tawilat), two towns in Tahart. ^Ainu-l Mu g haUdy in I^qiliyyah 
[Sicily], ^Ain Zarhahy in the district of ath-Tf^ngikur [frontier 
towns] and IWsu-l *Amy in Atkur, towns and villagcH ; Yauhu' in 
al-Hijaz, ^Atnuudy a town of Wailah, and Bait ^Ainuuy a village 
in Iliy§. 8(thrahy a town in Ifriqiyyah and another in Barqah. 
Marsd-l iQparaZy Marsd^ llajjdmtny Marsq-l Hqjar and Marsd-d^ 
Dajdjy towns in al-Maghrib. ^arrdrahy a village in Faris and a 

30. town in ^J’ahart. Kiily towns in Ifriqiyyah, nl-Mashriq and BYiris. 
Juwaim AM Ahmad and Juwainiy a town and a village in Faris. 
Qustianfiuiyyah ; and Qusanitniyah and Qastilirjahy towns in al- 
Maghrib; txnd aUQasfaly a village on the borders of a^i-Sham. 
Ma'arrain’-n-Nu^mdn and Ma^arrat QinnasriUy two towns in ash- 
Sham. Al-Lajjuny two towns in asli-Sham. The thaghr or frontier 
town of farasus'y and on the coast of ash-Sbani, Antarsus, 
Dnm4 Bilnty in the motix)poli8 of ar-Rura ; and Bildt Manvnny a 
town in al-Andalus ; Iliya is also called ahBildt. Wadi4 Qurdy in 


of Mesopotamia,’ not however because they geographically belonged to al- 
Jazlrah, but because the men yrho were stationed therein to carry on the lioly 
war were of the inhabitants of this province. Hi^n Man?ur, which took its 
name from Mansur ibn JaVanah al-‘ Amiri, who was in command of the 
fortress in the reign of Marwan al-Biu^sr, the last of the Unmyyad dynasty, 
was ruined by the frontier wars between the Greeks and Banu Hamdan , 
who rose to power towards the middle of the fourth century of the 
Hijrah, and made themselves masters of a great part of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Sec Geo. d’Aboulf., II, 45 and J.R.A.S., January 1895, p. 66. 
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Wadi-r- Rumman, in al-Andalus ; as ftlso Wddi4f 
HijUrah. Bdniy&s a town and a river, in Dimasjiq ; and 

Bais^n, a town in the district of al-Ui*dunii. Ar-RufUi*, a town in 
At^ar; and Wadi-r-RuM, a town in Ifriqiyyah. 

Some towns have more than one name ; thus, Makkah,' 
called also Bakkah. Al-Madinaii,* named variously Yathrib, 
Taibah, Tabah, Jabirah, Miskinah, Mal^biirah, Yandar, ad-Dar and 
Daru-l Hijrah. Baitu-l-Maqdis, Iliya, ^ al-Quds, al-Bilat, *UmAn, 
Suhar, Mazun. ‘Adan, Samaran, as-^arrah, al-Hais. al-Bahrain, 
Ilajar. JOr, Firuzabadh. Nasa, al-Baidha’. Three capital cities 
are called ShahrastUn, namely, Jurjan, Sabur and Kath. There 
are besides some capitals, which, while commonly called by the 
names of their districts, have also distinct names, such as Bu]ihaz‘^» 
Naisabnr and Mi^r, 

There are also certain things which are known by different 
names in different countries ; as for example, lahMm, jazzdir, 
qa^sHhf a butcher; kursuf, qntn^ cotton; qattan, halldj, a 

cleaner or spinner of cotton j aUhazzazhi, aUkarahidyym, ar-rahdi* 
dimih, the linen-drapers ; jahhdLu, tahhakMf haqqal, fUml, tdjir, a 31. 
vendor of provisions ; mizab, mirzUb, mizrdh, matk^ib, a conduit ; 
Idgilld, ful, beans ; qidr, hurmah, a pot j mauqidah, atlidfi, fire- 


1 Other names of Makkah beskioa those in the text are mentioned in al- 
Azraqi’s history {I>ie Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, 1 , 196) j namely Umm Eulijim, 
Ummu-1 Qura, al-Uuasah, al-Baitu-1-* Atiq and al-Batiinah, The reader is 
leforrod to al-Azraqi’s history for an explanation of these names. Hakkah is 
a name of that part of Makkah whore the temple stands ; but some j^ive the 
name to the whole city. The word is mentioned in the Qur’an (III, 00). 

* Al-Mad»nah or ‘the city’ par excellence rejoices in an abundant supply 
of names amounting to close upon a hundred. They will bo found 
with their signification in Wusteufold’s Qeschickte der 8tadl Medina, p. 9 et 
»eq. Ya^rib, the Lathrippa of Ptolemy, is the ancient name of this ‘ City of 
111 © Prophet; ’ and it has been varionsly called Taibah and Tiibah, on account 
of the fragrance of its soil or its freedom from the stain of unbelief ; Jdhirah, 
as the staff of Faith ; Miakinah, * the poor,’ for the loss of the Prophet ; 
Uahburahdiho happy* ; ad-D^r,* ’ the abode* (Qnr’iin, LIX, 9), and Ddru4 
Ifijmh, as the place to which Mubammnd fled. 

* From the pagan name of Jerusalem ^Colonia Aolia Capitolina.* Accord- 
ing to Ka'bu-l Alibar (see Kitdbud Bulddn, p. 96), Iliya is the name of a woman 
who built the city. It is now commonly known to the natives of the country 
by the name of al-Qiids, ' the Holy (city),’ a modern representative of its most 
ancient name Kadeghah, or Cadytis. (Smith, art. Jerusalem). 



hearth; linhil^ miktalf qtijffah, a basket; sifl^ mivkany ijjd^nakf 
tagik^r^ a basin ; qinldr^ buh&r, a hundred weight ; manuy rafi^ a 
pound weight ; habbah^ faesitj, a grain weight ; tb&dim^ qai/ytm, 
viufarrikt balld>n, a bath -attendant ; ^amshak^ §andal^ a sandal ; 
h^n<^ qal^ah, quhandiz^ kaldt^ a fortress ; sUhib rah\ 8&hib ma^la^h 
sdhtb maslaf^ahf 8&htbu^t-f,aiiqi ^a shshU r, makkas^ marsadi^ a collector 
of taxes ; muiJkQ^im, khashn, a party to a law-suit ; hakim, qfidhl, 
a judge ; wakil, jaii, advocate; ahairaj, salif,, oil of sesame; 
zajjHj, qawHrtH, a glass- manufacturer ; §ahk, striking on the 
neck ; buq^ah, maudhi^t a place ; qitjah, sinnaur, dimmah, hirrak, 
a cat ; mu^allim, khadim, ustHdh, ahaikht hhasi, a eunuch ; dahbagh, 
farrdm, adami, sikhliyUni, juludi, a tanner ; /d‘i7, ruzkdri, a labourer; 
qarydti, rust&qi, mwadi, a country-man ; zaridf, falldh, harrUti, 
hiiKbandmaii ; funduq^ khan, tim, ddru-t-tujjdr, an inn; mirzabali, 
alclah, an iron-shod stafp ; habl, qals, a rope ; watid, hanurd, a 
stake; haddanahd, k«r/fara7i5, he dispersed them (a company of 
men, etc.) ; liz^, ma^Gshd, thief, robber ; j unihat, wulihat, it 
(a camel) was overloaded; inqadhdha, zawira, it (a wall) was 
ready to full ; qif, hald, Hola ! haydrd, jamd^ah, a company of 
men ; lakJ^d, katbi^^ much ; zarnuq, duldh, ^anndnah, a water- 
wheel ; ddliyah, karmah, a vine ; misl^dt, luijrafah, a spade ; 
mi*wal, fa's, a hatchet j fdHdan, ziqdfan, up the river ; mtinhadiran, 
sj^ibdlan, down the river ; Idrus, sJ^artah, a favourable wind ; 
sukkdu, rijl, a rudder; rubbdn, ra's, captain of a ship; rnalldh^ 
nuti, a sailor ; sdhil, §&«/.][, a shore ; ruq^ah, hitdqah, a letter ; 
rau^ah, nafasah, a gentle gale, breeze ; safinah, Jdsus, 
zuuraq, raftah (/), ialawwq, ^irdds, iayydr, zabzah, knrawdniyyah, 
muiikallatiah, Wdsif:itjyah, malqutah, shnnkuliyyah, hurdkiyyak, 
82. khaifiyyafh mnsahbahiyyah^jalaliyyuh, Makkiyyah, zabar» 

bdiikiyyah, harkah, suqiyyah, ma^bar, waUijtyyiih, tairah, hnr^dm, 
^ahdq, markab, hurmah, qdrib, dunij^ hnmdmah, shmi, 

^alandi, bfraja A, different kinds of boats. Examples like these 
are numerous ; and were we to take note of all of them, the 
book would exceed all reasonable limits. In each province, I 
shall speak in the peculiar dialect of the inhabitants, argue on 
the same lines as they, and quote some of their proverbs, that 
their language and the characteristic methods of their doctors 
of law may become generally known. When out of the pro- 
vinces, as in these chapters for instance, the language I have used 
is that of the country in which I was born 
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and bred ; and the metlmd I followed in disputation is tV.at of al- 
Qadbl Abud Husain ahQaxvrlnh for he was the first Im&m whose 
lectures I attended. Hence the elegance of pur diction in the 
province of al-Masliriq, wbere Arabic, from the fact that it is 
there learned and acquired by arduous study, is much more 
correct than elsewhei'e. Hence also the weakness of our language 
in Mi^r and aU Maghrib and its utter viciousness in the region of 
the marshes (aI-Bat.a’ib), for that is the language of the people. 

In fact, our object here has not been competition and rivalry in 
stylo, but simply the imparting and communication of knowledge. 
Know further that all uncertain questions pertaining to this 
science have been decided in accordance with common conven- 
tional usage and the law of expediency,^ exactly as tlie doctors of 
law have done in the chapters on the MukdUb * (covenanted 
slave) and Oaths.® I have followed, in the arrangement of the 
work, the methods adopted by the people of al-‘Iraq, made 
familiar to me both by study and choice ; and have allowed 
myself a due exercise of reason^ in suitable places. And God is 
the author of all success. 

Distinctive Features or the different provinces, 

The fairest of the provinces is al-‘Ii’&q. Its climate is the most 
cheering to the heart and invigorating to the mind. With adequate 33. 
means, nowhere will the heart be so glad and the intellect so 
subtle as in this province. The province which is the greatest and 
which produces the finest fi'uits, and contains the greatest number 
of learned men and notable persons and has the coldest climate, 
is al-Mafin'iq. The province which produces the greatest quantity 
of wool and silk and considering its size, yields the largest 
revenue, is nd-Dailam. That which has the best milk and honey, 

^ For An explanation of the term UtiJ^an which literally means * approring * 
see Kaihithaf Iflildhdtid Fundn, p. 890. It is synonymous with al-Qiyd9u4 
JShafhilhid, p. 1196). 

8 8ee Hamilton's Biddyah^ Vol. Ill, 876 et $eq. 

8 8t$ Hamilton's Hiddyah, Vol. i, 491 0 t aeq, 

4 AUQiyda in its teohnioal sense signifies * the analogical reasoning of tlis 
learned with regard to the teaching of the Qur'an, ah^adijJi and al*ljm&'.* 
(Hughes' Diet, of Islam). For a fhll explanation of the term see Ka ehsk df 
JffildkdM Fandn (p. 1193), where it is called al^Qiyd$u-tk-8lyar*i or 'the legal 
Qiyas.' 



Uie nicest bread, and the Btrongewt Baffron, is abJibal. The 
province which most abounds in fruits and in animal food, and is 
the cheapest in pnces, with the dullest inhabitants, is the province 
of ar*Bibab. That which is peopled by men the most degraded and 
the worst, root and branch, is Ebuzistan. The province which 
has the sweetest dates and the most cringing people, is Kirman. 
That which most abounds in sugar-candy, rice, musk and infidels, 
is as-Sind. The province with the most ingenious people and 
merchants and the greatest amount of profligacy, is Faris. The 
hottest and the most famine-stricken and which has the largest 
quantity of date-palms, is the Peninsula of the Arabs. The 
province most favoured with blessings, pious men, ascetics and 
shrines, is that of ash Sham. The province where there are 
more devotees, Readers [of the Qur’an], riches, commerce, 
special products and grain, is Misr. The province with the most 
dangerous x^oads, the best horses, and the most noble people, is 
Aqur. Lastly the province with the most boorish, the heaviest 
and the most deceitful people, and which contains the largest 
nximber of towns and has the most extensive area, is al-Maghrib. 

‘Abdu-r- Rahman, the brother’s son of al-A^ma*!,^ narrates: — 
I called upon requested him to give me some useful 

information on cities in general. He said ‘ Well, there are ten 
cities in each of which certain things are remarkable : — humanity 
in Baghdad, eloquence in al-Kufah, manufactui’e at al-Basrali, 
commerce in Mi?r, treachery in ar-Raiy, boorishness in Naisabur, 
stinginess in Marw, arrogance in Balkh, and craftsmanship in 
Samarqnnd.^ By my life ho has rightly spoken, but there are skil- 
ful workmen in Naisabur as well ; and divci*s commercial products 
in al-Ba^ral) ; eloquence in Makkah, and crafty men in Marw. 
Furthermore, San‘a’ possesses a pleasaufc climate ; Baitu-l Maqdis 
is well-built; Sughar and Jurjan are homes of pestilence; 
Dirnashq has numerous sti'cams ; SugJid, extensive orchai'ds; ar- 
Ramlah, delicious fruits, and Tabaristan, perpetual rains. Fargha- 
nah is cheap in prices ; al-Marwah and al- J uhfah, the native country 
of libertines ; ar-Raqqah, a place of dangers ; Hamadhan and 
Tinnis, the abode of men of worth ; asb-Sham, the country of 
righteous men ; Samarqand, the gathei'ing-place of merchants ; 

34 . and Naisabur, the city of the great. Al-Fustat is the most 


1 The celebrated philologist and grammarian (123-216 H. ; 740-831 A.D). 



popalotis of cities ; and blessed are the people of al-Qtarj ^ in the 
justice of the ^iat\ Isfahan is famous for its climate, its elegant 
robes and its earthenware. The customs of ^iraz are a disgrace 
on Islam. *Adan is the vestibule * of a^-Sln ; so also is $uhar. 
Green herbage, fruits atid birds abound in ; «tnd 

were it not for its water and frequent fires, Buyiar|k would have 
been a splendid city. Balkli is a repository of jurisprudence, with 
spacious bounds and opulence. Iliya is good for those who seek 
both religion and the advantages of this world. The inhabitants 
of Baghdad are short-lived ; while, §an‘a’ and Naisabur are the 
revei’se of Baghdad in this respect. Nowhere are the public 
preachers more numerous and more degraded than in Naisabur; 
nor are there any people more covetous than the people of Makkali, 
or poorer than the inhabitants of Yatbrib; nor are there so 
virtuons as the people of Baitu-l-Maqdis ; nor so well-mannered as 
the people of Hai at and Bijar ; nor so intelligent as the inhabitants 
of ar-Raiy ; nor so talented as the people of Sijistan. The people 
of ‘Unian are notorious above all others for dealing out short 
measures; and there are not any more ignoraiit than the people of 
* Amman. No people have more correct weights than the in- 
habitants of al-Kufali and ‘Askar Mukram ; nor are there more 
good-looking than the people of Him^ and Bukhara, or uglier than 
the people of Khuwarizin ; and no peoph) have moi*e magnificent 
beards than ad- Dailam ; or are more addicted to wine than the 
people of Ba‘albakk and Mi^r ; nor are there more lewd than the 
people of Siraf ; nor more rebellious than the people of SijislSu 
and JJimasliq ; nor more riotous than the people of Samarqand and 
ash -S hash ; nor more submissive than the people of Misr; nor 
more idiotic than the people of al-Bahrain ; nor more foolish than 
the inhabitants of Ilim^ ; nor more clever than the people of Fasa 
and Nabulus, then of ar-Raiy — all being next to Baghdad in this 
respect. No dialect is more elegant than that of the people of 
Baghdad : none more vicious than that of the people of Saida and 
Harat; none more correct than that of ilQiurasan. None speak a 
more beautiful Persian than the people of Balkh and asji-^iasli ; 
while, nothing can be more corrupt than the language of the 

1 Same as Gbarjistan, a tract of conntry between Harit, Cftiftr and gbaamn. 
Its mlers were called bjr the title of *a8li'fikAr; * see p. 41 note 3. 

> As the chief port on the Arabian side of the Indian Ocean and an 
emporiam for the produce of India and China. 
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people of al-Bata*ib. The people of Haital are the most straight- 
forward, and those of (Iharju-gh-Shav ^ the most benevolent of all. 

Now if a person should ask ‘Which town is the best? * Snch a 
question demands some consideration. If he be of those who seek 
36. the advantages of both worlds, be should be told Baitn-l-Maqdis ; 
and if he be pure in intention, and free from ambition, Makkah • 
must be named. If, on the other hand, he should be of those who 
seek Hfter riches and worldly possessions, and cheapness and 
fruits, he should bo told, ‘Any town that suffices thee. Otherwise, 
choose between five cities, Dimashqi al-Ba^rah, ar-Raiy, Bukhara 
and Baiyi; or between five towns, Qaisariyyah, Ba‘ainatha, 
Khnjnndah. nd-Dinawar and Nfiqan; or between five tracts of 
country, as-Sughd. a^-Snghaniyan, Nahawand, Jazirat-Ibn-‘Umar 
and Sahur. Make choice of any of these ; they are the delightful 
places of Islam.’ As for al-Andalus, it is, according to all accounts, 
a country simply made up of gardens. The celebrated gardens of 
the world, however, are four: — the Ghutah (campaign) of 
Dimashq, the river of al-Ubullah, the pleasant plain of as-Sughd 
and the (valley) of Bawwiin. To persons in pursuit of 

commerce, ‘Adan should be recommended ; then ‘Uni an and then 
Mi 9 r, Whatever w’e may mention as faults imputable to the 
inhabitants of the different countries, men of science and learning 
are to be exempted from them, especially doctors of law, as I have 
known them to possess much worth and excellence. Know further 
that every town in the name of which there is the letter sod, is 
noted for the folly of its inhabitants, with the exception of al- 
Ba^raii. If two s&cls come together in a word, as in al-Massisah 
36. and ^ar^ar, — God preserve ns from so great an evil! If, in the 
name deiived from any town to designate a person bom there, the 
letter zdt/ precedes the yd of relation, the person so called will 
possess the characteristic of canning; such as Razl, Marwazi and 

l AhGharj. the country of aBh-Shar. 

t A marginal note to B contains tlie following ; The two statements of the 
author, namely, that to a person without ambition Makkah is the place to be 
recommended and again that no people are more covetous than the inhabi- 
tants of Makkah (p. 49, 1. 13), do not necessarily involve contradiction. For 
what he says here is transcribed from the writings of others, while his 
former statement represents his own opinion. The true statement is no 
doubt that which he has copied, for what he said before seems very like falser 
hood I nay, it can be nothing but falsehood itself. It may however be snid that 
opinioxui are changeable with times, individuals, dispositions and judgments^ 
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SijisEi.^ All towns ending in dw, have some particular excellence 
or good quality ; such as Jurjan, M&qan and Arrajan. In ex- 
tremely cold countries the inhabitants grow more fat and stout, 
and have handsomer faces and thicker beards ; such as Farj^a- 
nah, Sbuwarizm and Armh»iyyah. In towns situated on the sea- 
coast or the batiks of a river, adultery and sodomy prevail in an 
excessive degree ; for example, Siraf, Bukhara and ‘Adan. Towns 
that are surrounded by an abundance of streams, have their in- 
habitants clmmcterized by turbulence and riotousness ; such as 
Dimashq, Samarqand and afi-^aliq. All towns of wide extent and 
of great natural advantages present great difficulties in the way 
of obtaining livelihood, excepting Balkh- Know further that 
Baghdad was once a magnificent city, but is now fast falling to 
ruin and decay, and has lost all its splendour. T did not find it 
a ]>leasant place, nor an attractive city ; and any eulogy of mine 
regarding it is merely conventional. The Fiistat of Misr in the 
present day is like the Baghdad of old ; I know of no city in 
Islam superior to if. As to the province of al-Mashriq. it has, in 
consequence of the growth of despotism in those parts, declined 
from its former state ; still it is better than the re.st. The Persian 
provinces do not agree with those who live in the lowlands ; and if 
it only had a stream of running water, ar-Ramlnli would have 
been, without exception, the mo.st pleasa-.t town in Islam. It is a 
lovely and delightful place, situated in tlie midst of a holy land 
and 8tix)ng fortresses and between a tract of low ground and the 
8oa, with a temperate climate, delicious fruits and well-bred, 
tiiough somewhat ill-educntcd inhabitants. It is the store-house 
of Mi^r and the emporium of the two seas and is a town blessed 
with great abundance, 

Thk Sects of Islam akd adh-Dhimmaii.* 

The recognized sects* at the present day in the countries of 

1 Nomina Rolatira from Hr-Rniy, Marw and Rijistan. 

* non-Mnslim snlijocts of a Mnalim Government are culled Ahlrr-^dh- 
J}himm.nh^ or simply adh^nhimmah ; because, for the payment of a poll-tax 
to the Mnslirns, the latter hind themselves by a comp>trt or covenant ( dhim- 
tnah) to g;ive them security, persuiial freedom and religious toleiation. 
Ahln-^-|21iimmah are particularly the Kitabls, or the possessors of revealed 
Books, i.e., Jews and Christians, and the Majug or Sabeans. (See Hughes* 
JHct. of articles and 

® For an exposition of the jirincipal sects of Islnm the render is referred 
to Pocock’s *$pecim€r, Avahum" and to Sale’s Preliminary Pisceurse. 


37 . 
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Islam, possessing private and public balls of assembly and lecture- 
rooms, missionaries, and corporate bodies of members, are twenty- 
eight. Of tliese, four deal with jurisprudence,^ four with 
scholastic theology,* four witli the correlation between these two, 
four have fallen into obscurity, four belong to tradition, four have 
been absorbed into other four, while four exist only in i-ural 
districts. The jurisprudential sects are al-Hana%yah,* al- 
Malikiyyah,* a^-Shaf‘awiyyah * and ad-Da’udiyyah.® The theo- 
logical sects are al-Mu‘tazilah,7 an-Najjariyyah,® al-Kullabiyyah * 
and as-Salimiyyah.'® Those who have both fiqh (jurisprudence) 
and kalUm (theology) are ash-Shi^ah.*^ a1-I0?awarij,’* al- 
Karramiyyah t* and al-Batiniyyah.t* The traditional sects are 

1 For the doSnition of the word 'Fiqh' see Pocock, p. 203. 

* Al-Kalam^ Pocock, p. 199 et seq, 

* Abu Bftmfah an-Nu^man ibti Thabifc (80-160 H). Pocock, p. 291. Sale, 
p. 110. Haghea, p. 7. Ash-Shahrastani (Al-MUal wa-n-Nihal)^ p. 161. 

♦ Malik ibn Anas (94-179 H). Pocock, p. 288. Sale, p. 111. Hughes, p. 
312. Ash-Shahrastlni, p. 160. 

• Ma(iainniad ibti Idris ash-Shafi*! (150-204 H). Pocock, p. 289. Sale, 
p. 111. Hughes, p. 670. Ash-^ahrastnni, p. 160. 

• Dtt’ud aM 9 falittni (202-270 H,). Pocock, p. 293. ABli-ghahrastimT, p. 160. 
An-Nawawl (Tdhdhlhu'UA&ma*)^ p. 236. 

1 i.e. “The Separatists.” Pocock, p. 214. Sale, p. 112. Hughes, p. 425. 
A gh-Shahraatani. p. 29. 

S Al-Busain ibn Mut^ammad an>Nnjjar. Pocock, p. 244. Sale, p. 122. 
Hughes, p. 428. Ash-ghahraatani, p. 61. 

* ‘Abdn-lltih ibn Sa‘id ibn Knllab at-Tamimi, a native of al* Basrah; died 
snbsoqnout to the year 240 of the Hijrah. Jdjud’^AruSj Vol. I, 462. Ash- 
ghahrastani, p. 66. In the glossary, de Goeje calls him Mul;iainmad ibn 
Kullab. He is called Abu *Abda-Ilah in the ^tir?t/afu-ff-7oit6<nof thecelebrat- 
ed 'AbdU'l-Qadir abJilanl, Part 1, p. 83; perhaps his real name is Abu 
*Abda-]lnh Mul^ammad ibn Sa*id al-Kullabi. 

10 Followers of Ibn Salim who was, according to al-MnqaddasT, a slave of 
Sahl ibn ‘Abdu-llah at-Tnstari (see De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan. I, 602). For 
the doctrines of as-Salimiyyab, see (^unyatu-i-Talihin^ Part I, p. 83. 

D Pocock p. 267. Sale, p. 124. Hughes, p. 672. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 108. 

“ The Revolters.” Pocock p. 264. Sale, p. 123, Hughes, p. 270. Agh- 
ghahrastani, p, 85. 

18 Muhammad ibn Karram (ob. 255 H), see Taju-WArm^ Vol. IX, 43. 
Pocock, p. 227. Sale, p. 121. Ash-ghnhrastanl, p. 79. The Karramiyyah 
are also known as al^Mvshflhbihaht Hughes, p. 423. 

1* Al-Baj.iniyyah were so called on account of their esoteric doctrines which 
were based on allegorical interpretations of the Qur’an. So long a>s this sect 



al-Hanbaliyyali,* ar-Raliwiyyah,* al-Auza‘iyyali * and al- 
Mnn^iriyyab.* Those fallen into obscnrit)'' are al-‘Ata’iyyah,* 
atli-Tliaa i-i y yab al-Tbadliiyyah ^ and at-Tac|iyyab.* Those con- 
fined to rural districts are az-Za‘faraniyyah,® al-Khnrmmdi* 
niyyab,*® al-Ab3radhiyyah and as-Sarakhsiyyab ; ** and those 

remained alive, they proved themselves the f 0 '*®ato 8 t enemies of Isirim, Their 
history is writteii in the bloody deeds of the Isma*ili«ns and their branch 
sects, the Qj»rami|:.fih and the Assassins. The destruction of thoir power may 
be dated from the time of the Mnghnl invasion. Ash-Shithrastani. p. 147. 
Knsh^Ji^ilf If tilahnii'l-Funitifi., «.w. aH-8(ih*iyyaht p 6G9. 

• Aijmad ibn l^anbal (164-2U II). Poeock, p. 291. Sale, p. Ill* Hughes, 
p. 188. Aflh-iShahrastani. p. 160. 

* Isbiq ibn HShwaih {161-238 H). Do Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, 180. 

® ‘Abda*r-Kal]iman ibn ‘Amr ibn Yntmid nl-Auza‘i (88-167 H). An- 

Nawawi, p. 882. De Plane’s Ibn IQialliknn. Vol. TI 81. 

♦ Abu Bakr Tbnu-l-Mnndliir an-Naisuburi (ob. 309 or 810 H). An>Nawawl, 
p 676. De Slane’s Ibn Kh sllikan, Vol. II, 612. 

6 Probably called after ‘Ate* ibn AM Rabal.j (ob. 116 H). An>Nawawi, p. 
422. Do Slane’s Ibn KhalHkan. Vol. II, 203. 

• Sufyaii nth.»TIiaurI (95-161 IT). Aii-Nawawi, p. 286. De Shine’s Ibn 
Khttllikan, I, 676. 

*1 *Abdn-llah ibn Ibndh at*TnmImi, who appeared in the caliphate of 
Marwan al-Hunar, the last of the Umayyad Khalifahs. The Ibadhiyyah, 
who were a sect of tlie Khawfirij, held that *Ali and most of tho companions 
were infidels. Ash-Siinhrastnnl, p. 100. TVo'a-Z- .lr«s, Vol. V, 2. 

8 In the place of at-XSqiyyah C has ul-Abu-^rjbaun’yyah, the disciples 
of Abu Tiaur Ibrahim ibn Khiilid al-KalM al-Baghdadl, who died in 240 H. 
It is probable therefore that this sect were called al-Taqiyyah from Babu*J;- 
Taq, a quarter of Bagli<lHd. See glossary, p. 292. 

® A branch of the heretical sect of an-Najjdriyyah, Ash-ShahrnstanI, 
p. 61. Hughes, p. 698. 

10 <* qq^e followers of tho merry religion.” Thoy were also called aZ- 
BdbaJciyyah after their chief, Babak al-Khnrraml. who first appeared in 201 
H. This is one of several names by which the Ismaqiians or al-Bd(,iniyyah 
are designated. Kaghsh^f Iffi^dhati-l-Funun^ p. S70. Sale, p 180. 

11 Al-Abya^hiyyah, who are also known ah al-Mubayyidhah and 

^iydh^ were so called because they wore white garments in contradistinction 
to ahMusawwidahf the partisans of the ^Abb^idcs whoso banners and habits 
were black. They were the followers of al-Miiqanna* who np].>eared in the 
reign of al-Mahdi, and whose doctrines were similar to those of the 
^ilttanawiyyah who assert the doctrine of the two principles. Sale, p, 129. 
Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, sub 

1* The followers of ’Abdn-llah as-SarakhsI, who are chiefly found in tho 
rural districts of Transoxiaria. Al-Miiqriddasi credits them with a love of 
asceticism and deTotional practices. 
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absorbed into others analogous to them are as follows : — ebKulla- 
bi>’yali into al-Asli^arijyah,^ al-Qarmatiyyali • into al-Batiniyyab, 
al-Qadariyynh * into abMa*tazilali, az-Zaidiyyah * into the 
§hi‘ah and an-Najjariyy«h into al-Jalimiyyah.^ This is the full 
number of the sects now extant ; they in their turn subdivide 
into inniitnorable denominations. 

The sects already specified are called by various names and 
designations which repeat themselves and do not exceed the 
number wo have given. This is known to the learned alone. Four 
of them have nick-names ; four are praised ; four are blamed ; 
four are differently understood ; four are given as nanjes of 
reproach to the ii*aditioiml sects ; four are precisely identical in 
meaning ; and four can be distinguished by experts only. The 
niok-nnmed sects are ar-Uawafidh ^ (Rejecters), al-Mujbarali ^ 


I Abu-l Rnsftti ‘AH ibn Igma'il al-Ash^ari (born in nl-Ba^rah A. H. 270, 
died at BagU^‘~ni betwoon A.H. 330 and 340). Pocoi k, p 232. Sale, p. 117. 
Hutches, p. 24. De Slaiie’s Ibn Khallikou. Vol. II, 227. Ash-Shaliragtani, 
p. fm. 

> Sale, p. 180. D’Horbelot, Carmafch. De Sacy’s Chrentomathie Arahe^ 
Vol. n, 97. 

* The deniers of absolute predestination, and assertors of Free Will. 
Pocock, p. 233. Sale, p. 115. ARh-Shalirnstam, p, 29. 

* The followers of Zaid ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Hnsain, who differed from the bod^ 
of the gbVnh in looking upon the Imaninte of Abu Bakr and ‘Urnar as right- 
ful. AHh-ghahrastaiil, p. 115, 

Jahm ibn §afwHii, towards the end of tbo reign of the House of Umayyah. 
Agh-Shahrastani, p. 60. Pocock, p. 244. Ohunf/atu-f-Teilibfn, 1, 83. Hughes, 
p. 568. There is evidently some confusion in tlie latter part of this 
paragraph. 

* The first who were cnlled by this name were the ghPah inhabitants of 
nl-Kutah, who repudiated Znid ibn *Ali ibn al-Hasain for his acceptance of 
the Imimate of Abu Bukr and *Umar as rightful. It was afterwards used by 
the Sunnis for any sect of Shi‘ah8. Hughes in his article on the Rajips 
(p. 582) is slightly at fault as regards the rise and overthrow of Znid. The 
person w'ho took the field against Zaid was not al-Bajjsj ibn Yusuf, bnt 
Yusuf ibn ‘Umar, a cousin of aMjlajjaJ. (De Slane’s Ibn ^al., IV, 436); 
and be was not general of the Imam JaTar’s army(?), but the governor of 
al-Kufah on the part of Hisham ibn Abdu-l-Malik, of the House of Umayyah. 
The history of these events may be read in aUKdmil of lbnu-1 A^ki**, V, 181 
and Ablwardt’s Elfachri^ p. 156. 

1 This is the name which the Qadariyvah, or ‘Assertors of Free Will,’ give 
to the Ahlu-s-Smnah wa-hJamd'ah, the orthodox sects of Islim. They call 
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(Deniers of Free Will), al-Murji ah ^ (Procrastinators) and a§li- 
Shukkak * (Doubters). The approved sects are ; — Ahlii-s-Snniiab 
wa-l>Jama*nh ^ (the follower of ti’aditional law and corporate 
authority), AliIu-l-‘Adl wa-t-Taubid* (the followers of the doctrine 
of the justice and unity of God), al-Mu^niinun (the believing) and 
A§ibabu-l-HudS (the rightly guided). The blamed ones are; — 
al>Kullabiyyah, condemned for the doctrine of compulsion^ in 
human actions; al-Hanbaliyyah, censured for their hatred® (of 
‘All); the Mutkbitu-9-Sifat ( Attributists ), condemned for rep- 
resenting God as similar to man, and the Munfu-^-Sifat * 
( Deniei-s of attributes), blamed for rejecting all eternal attributes 
of God. Those differently understood are. Firstly, al-Jahr (com- 
pulsion ), which according to al-Karramiyyah is to make capacity 


them by this name for holding to the doctrine of compulsion or predestination, 
according to wliich man can only act by the will and through the power of 
God- QhunyatU’t^-Tdlibinf I, 75. 

* Pooock, p. 263. Sale, p. 122. Hughes, p. 421. Ash-ShahrastSnl, p. 108. 

* According to Qhunyatu-i’Tdlibin (1. 75) this is a name given by the 
Murji’nh to the orthodox sects on account of their qualifying their expression 
of faith, for no tnie believer can say I believe without adding *if Qod, Most 
High, will.’ (Ibid, 1. 66). 

8 “ Qui traditimi et connenmi innitunfur.** Pooock, p. 213. This is a title 
which the would-be orthodox sects have arrogated to themselves, in distinc- 
tion from the rest of the Muslims. It is now generally applied to them 
mdor the form Sunnis even by their opponents, tlie 8h'i‘ah, who however look 
ipon it rather as a titio of abuse. See Hughes, art. Sunni, p. 623. 

* JfJquitatia ct Unitatie [Dei] pri}pugnatore»,** Pooock, p. 216. 

t Al-Jabr. See Pocock, p. 239. 

^ An-Nafb. In both the Qdtnus and Lisdnu-U* Arab^ an-Nawi$ib are said to 
)e a sect who made it a matter of religions obligation to bear a violent hatred 

0 ‘Ali (Lane, sub The author of TdjudAAruB thinks that they were 

1 sect of the Khawarii. But it appears almost certain that the Qnnabilah 
vere also called by this term and for the same reason (Of. al-Kdmil of Ibnu-l 

VIII, p 230 lines 16 and 16). According to Qhunyatn^fyjalibinf how- 
^er, the word Ndfihiyxjah is applied to the traditional sects by their 
mponents, the ghl‘ah, because they say that the Imam ought to be appoint€d 
yy election, rather than succeed by hereditary right. 

T The ^ifltiyyah or ‘Attributists.* Pocock, p. 226. Sale, p. 116. Hughes, 
j. 682, Ash-Shahrastani, p, 64. 

8 The deniers of the eternal attributes of God are the Mu‘taxilah, who are 
herefore called Mu^afjilah ; nee Pocock, p. 217. Sale, p. 113. The orthodox 
lluslims follow the doctrine of al-Ash*ariyyah (Sale, p. 117) as regards the 
}teraal attributes of God. 
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of action co>incideiit with the perfonnance of the act,^ and ac- 
cording to al-Mu^tazilah, the belief that evil is fore* oi*dai tied by 
38. God, and that the actions of men are created by God.* Secondly, 
al^Murji^ah, who according to the Tradition sects are those who 
consider works to be inferior in degi'ee to faith,® and according 
to al-Karramiyyab, those who deny the necessity of works ; ♦ 
according to al-Ma*muitiyyah,^ they are those wlio are undecided 
in respect of faith,® and with the Theologists, those who are 
undecided as to the future state of persons committing grievouB 
sins, and do not admit an intermediate state.*^ Thirdly, the 
Sliukkdk (doubters), who according to the Theologists are those 


1 Some are of opinion that God has created in man a power by which he 
may act whenever he has the will. This power in man accordingly exists 
before the inception of the act ; others, however, think that God creates this 
power at the time the will to act is felt so that the power comes into being 
coincidontly with the act and does not exist before it. See also Pooock, 
p. 244. 

S Hence they call the orthodox sects who follow this doctrine Jabariyyak 
(compulsionists)* These however do not affirm that evil happens with the 
approval of God, bat that He decrees it and suffers it to exist. Pooook, 
p. 285. 

5 See Pocock, p. 253. Sale, p. 123. 

♦ The AI nr ji’ah assert that disobedience does not injure the believer, nor 
does obedience profit the infidel ; they teach therefore that works are not 
necessary for salvation. Pooock, p. 253. Sale. p. 123. 

6 There is a sect of the j^uwarij known as aUMtiimuniyyahy the followers 
of a certain Maim an ibn Oiilid who taught that God wills what is good 
only and not that wliich is evil ; and that sins happen without the will of God. 
They legalise marriage with the daughters of one's daughters and the 
daughters of one's brothers and sisters; and they consider it the duty of the 
people to put to death any ruler who acts in defiance of the law and all who 
acquiesce in his rule. No trace can be found of a sect called al-Ma'miiniyyah^ j 
although one of the hundred and fifty sects of Islam may have been so ' 
named. 

® The chief point of difference between doctors as regards Tmdn or faith, 
is whether works constitute a part of it or not. A cool'd ing to the former 
view, faith without works will not save ; while according to the latter opinion 
works are not necessary for salvation. But, with the exception of ah 
Mu'tasilah, the doctors of Islam concur in saying that all believers will be 
saved at last. The Mo^tazilah, on the other hand, say that a sinner dying 
without repentance will remain in hell for ever but that his ooudttion will be 
better than that of infidels. 

7 See Pocock, p. 256. 
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who hesitate respecting the Qur’an ^ and according to al- 
Karramijyah, those who qualify their expression of faith,* 
Fourthly, ar-Rawdfidh (rejecters), who according to the Shi'ah 
are those who postpone the KhMfah of ‘Ali * and with all others 
those who deny the I Qi Uafah of Abu Bakr and *Umar. The four 
sects that nre precisely the same in moaning are az-Za*fai‘aniyyah, 
al-Waqifiyyah,* a§h*Shukkak and ar-Rustaqiyyah. The four 
given as names of reproach to the traditional sects are ; — al- 
Has2}wiyyah ^ (those given to things of little importance), a§li- 
Shukkak, an-Nawa^ib (the enemies) and al-Mnjbarah (deniers of 
Free Will in man). Those distinguished by experts alone are : — 
the Tradition sects who nre not easily distinguished from a.^- 
Shaf‘awiyyah, ath-Thanriyyah from al-Hanafiyyah, an-Najjariyyab 
from al-Jahmiyyah and al-Qadariyyah from al-Mu‘tazilah. 

The sects of the Muslims have all branched off from four 
original divisions, the Shi ‘ah, the Khawarij, the Murji’ah and the 
Mu‘tazilah. The first cause of dissension was the murder of 


I Whether it is createtl or not. Seo Pooook, p. 222 et seq. Hughes, p. 484. 

* As already said Muslims ore not certain if they are truly believers in 
God ; everyone mast say ‘ I am a believer, if God will ! ’ 

S Assigning him to the fonrtli grade, instead f the first. Pocoek, p. 258* 

♦ A branch of the Musawiyyah, who consider Musa al-Kndhim, the son of 
Ja*far a^-i^udiq, as the seventh iinum. Muml died in the prison of Harun ar- 
llashid, by foul moans as some say j his death, however, was a matter of 
dispute among his followers j for some denied that he was dead and believed 
that he would appear again j they were tboreforo called Waqijiyydh^ from the 
root vmqnfoj ‘to halt* ‘to stop,’ for they consider al-Kti^him to bo the last 
Imam and do not proceed beyond him. (Ash-RhahrastanT, p. 127). These, 
the editor appears to think (Gloss, p. 378) are tho Wnqifiyyah of the text; 
but the lBma*iliyyah, too, are called Waqifigyah and they certainly are the sect 
intended by tho author, for ho mentions above, as sects found in rural dis- 
tricts, both the KhurramdTnivvah and tho Abyacjihiyyuh who are nothing but 
branch-sects of tho Ismi'iliyyah. 

For this and tho following three names see 0]\}inyatu-f,-T^lihtn (I, 76). 
According to this work tliey are names given to the orthodox sects by their 
enemies ; thus, the BaMuiyyah call them ^ashwiyyahf for giving weight and 
adhering to the traditions, which tho Butiniyyah look upon as of no importance 
whatever. Tho Murji’ah call the orthodox sects Shukicak, for qualifying their 
expression of Faitii, as already stated. Tho Rafidhah or glii‘ah call them 
Keifihiyyah or Nawdfih, for their doctrine concerning Imamate by election, and 
the Qadariyyah call them Mujbarah for their belief in predestination. 

8 
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‘U^tnan.^ They subsequently divided and will continue in a 
state of separation till the advent of al-Mahdi.* IrjH* ^ in the 
above instance consists in the doubt as to the future state of 


I On the death of *Utkman4 the Kliallfato wag offered to *A1I who refused 
it at first but accepted it on pressure being brought to bear upon him. Mu- 
‘iwiyah, however, who was then governor of Syria and Imd his own ambitious 
views would not acknowledge ‘AH ns j^allfnh, and encouraged by the opposi- 
tion of *A’ishah, the favourite wife of Muljinmmad, and two of the most distin- 
guished of the companions, THlb^h and nz-Zubair, to ^All, went even 
to tho extremity of declaring war against him under the pretext of 
avenging tho blood of *TTthman whose murderers wore now in the army of 
'Ali. He wos worsted in the fight and but for the clover trick of hoisting up 
copies of the Qur^ah upon tho points of his party’s spears and thus appealing 
to tho religions feelings of ‘All’s men, he would have suffered a most complete 
defeat and probably lost everything. This device was nob lost 
upon ‘All, but ho was compelled to accept a compromise by the stubbornness 
of his own party who evon threatened him with the fate of ‘Utkman if he 
refused to answer tho appeal of his enemies and decide all differences accord- 
ing to the Book, as they wished. These very men afterwards rose against 
*Ali and broke into open rebellion for taking the course they themselves had 
forced him to. They were therefore called Khawarii or * revolters ’ for having 
risen against the lawful authority of the Imam to whom they had sworn 
fealty. Thus tho murder of ‘Uthman was the indirect cause of the schism 
between the Shi*ah of ‘AH and the KhawSrij. These Khawarii were MurjVah 
in their doctrines ; that is, they held that those who commit a grievous sin are 
to bo considered as infidels, while the body of Muslims asserted they ought 
to be considered as believers, though swerving from the way of righteousness 
by their sins. The strife was ripe between the upholders of the opposite 
views when Wfi$U ibn ‘ A};a * stepped in and said that a sinner is neither a 
believer nor an infidel, but holds a medium station. Wajil and those who 
sided with him were afterwards called Mu^tazilah, for having separated from 
the body of tho orthodox Muslims. Hughes, remarking upon the death of 
•UtlimHn, says {Diet, of Islam, p. 656), “ Worldly motives entered largely into 
tho politics of Ujy^^mSn and ‘All, as contrasted with Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 
*Uthm8n. by his weakness and nepotism, ‘AH by holding aloof with culpable 
indifference, daring the protracted death-struggle of his predecessor, by 
abetting his murderers in the open field, and by his vacillating spirit, where 
firmness of purpose was needed, gave rise to those fierce dissensions between 
rival religions and political parties, which led, for the time being, to the 
establishment of the Umayyah dynasty, and eventually caused the division 
of Islam into the great sects of the Sunnis and Shl‘ahs*’* 

* The ruler who shall in the last days appear upon the earth. See Hughes, 
Piet, of Islanii p. 306. 

t There is a difference of opinion as to the reason of al-Mnrji’ah being 
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■ , \ 
peinsona committing grioVous sins, entertained alike by the Ahlu-r^ 

Biiy (reasoners) and the Jthlu-UHadith * (traditionists). The Mu*ta- 

zilah assert that every Mujtahid^ is right in legal questions; they 

support their assertion by the fact that at the time of the Prophet — 

peace and Messing he upon him — when a party of men could not 

discover the true position of the Qiblah and turned in prayer 

towards different directions, he did not order those who were in 

the wrong to say their prayers again, but placed them on the same 

level with those who were in tlie right. I am well-pleased with 

this saying of theirs, for the companions of the Prophet have 

actually differed on certain points, and yet the Prophet declared 

their difference to bo an exercise of loving kindness, and said 

‘ Whether ye follow one or the other of them, ye shall still bo 


called by this name, because of the different significaiiong of the word 
each of which the learned Accommodate to gome opinion of the gect. (Sale, 
p. 123). As the opponents of the MuHazilah who treat all grievous sinners 
as degerters of the faith, the MurjiVh derive their name from Irjd* ag meaning 
‘giving hope’ fev they maintain that transgresgions will not injnre the believers 
and that gliould they not pray nor fast, still their faith will save them. 

1 The followers of Malik, aah-SljSfi*! ^nd Ibn l^anhal are oalled Ahlu-l 
Hadi^ or Afhdhu4 the ‘followers of tradition,* beoause they restrict 

themsolveg to the traditions as the basis upon which to form all their decisions 
in civil and religious law, not contained in the Qur’an. 'I'he followers of Abu 
^anifah on the other hand, are called Ahlu-r-Rdy or Afhdhu-r^Rdi/f the 
‘followers of reason,' becauso they allow the uso of reason in all matters that 
cannot ho decided from the Qur’an, the Sunnah or the Ijma*; they even 
prefer sometimes the use of reason over any tradition that may not ho well 
authenticated. See ash-gliahrastim, pp. 160 and 161. Pocock, p. 292. 

• Tho term Mujtahid was applied in the first ages of Islam to a doctor who 
exerfed all his capacity for tho pnrposo of forming a right opinion upon a 
legal question that cannot l)e decided from tho contents of tho Qur’an, tho 
Snnnah or the Ijmd* of learned doctors. When the principal points of law 
wore fixed, however, by the doctors and more partionlnrly by the fonndera 
of the four schools of jurisprudence the exercise of private judgment in 
legal questions ceased to be recognized. (Do Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, I. 201). 
Bat in Persia the title of Mujtahid is still granted to eminent divines to 
whom oases from the courts of law are submitted and whose sentence is 
deemed irrevocable. There are seldom more than three or four priests of 
the dignity of Mujtahid in Persia; thoy are appointed by the people and 
confirmed in the appointment by the King. Hughes, p, 418. See also De 
Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arate, tome I, p. IG9. 
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in the right/ ^ Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah • has also said that “ Verily 
God will not punish anyone for what the learned disagree 
about ; *’ besides, if once a judge hears and determines a case, 
39. no other judge has power to set aside his judgment even though 
he should believe it to be wrong, A section of the KarrSmiyyah, 
on the other hand, say that every Mujtahid is right in both legal 
and theological questions, ® excepting the infidels at heart. The 
author of this opinion, held as true by a body of Murji’ah, sup- 
ports his view by a tradition of tlie Prophet ‘ My followers will 
divide into seventy-three separate bodies, of which seventy-two 
shall be in heaven and one only in hell/ All other doctors, 
however, maintain that ‘those only are right whose judgment 
is in accordance with the truth^ and that these can only be of one 
body of men. They ground their argument on another tradition 
which has ‘seventy-two in hell and one only shall bo saved.’ ^ 
This tradition is more generally received but the other rests on 
better authority ; and God is all-knowing. If the first be the true 
version, the condemned sect must be the Batiniyyah and if the 
second be true, the section that shall be saved must be the greater 
number of tbe people. These I have always found to be of four 
denominations ; the followers of Abu Han if ah in al-Mashriq, the 

1 Of. Mish]cdtu-l II. 74)9, companions aro like stars, by 

which roads are found j then whichever you follow, you will find the right 
roiid.* The difference of the companions is said to be an act of kindness 
to men because of the greater liberty it gives thorn of choosing convenient 
ways and practices ; while, if no choice wore loft them but to act in a certain 
manner, which may bo injurions or iinpracticablo to some of them, they 
would be put to great hardship and difficulty. 

8 Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah was an eminent traditionist, well versed in the 
Qor*an and by far the roost accurate and learned expounder of traditions. 
He was born in al-Kufah, in 107 U., but took np his residence in Makkah 
where he ended his life in 198 H. An-Nawawi, p. 289. 

8 Ai-Ujwf w>a*l. Farw*, the fundamentals and derivatives, or the roots and 
branches. The author of 8hnrhu-l Muwdqif says : — The precepts taken from 
the law are of two kinds. Some have for their object faith itself, such as the 
belief that God is omniscient, omnipotent, all- hearing and all-seeing. These 
are called dogmas, fundamentals and articles of faith and are treated of in 
the science of Theology, al-Kaldm, Others relate to practice, such as, 
Voluntary prayers are necessary * and 'Alms are indispensable.* These are 
called ‘practical,* ‘derivative’ and ‘external* precepts and are treated of in 
tbe science of Jurisprudence, al-FiqK See Pooook, p. 203. 

* €/. Pocock, p. 218 i and MishfiMu-l h 50. 
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followers of Malik in aUMaghrib^ the followers of agli-giafi*! in 
a-8h-S}jas]i and the treasure -towns of NaisabQr, and the tradi* 
tioiiists in ash-Sham, Aqur, ar-Rihab and the other provinces, 
mixed up with the rest, as I have shown ia my account of the 
provinces in the body of the work. 

There are four sets of reading systems ^ in actual use : — The 
system used by the people of al-Hijaz which comprises four read- 
ings, those of Kafi‘,* Ibn Kathir,^ Shaibali * and Abu t)a‘far.^ That 
of the people of al-Traq which likewise contains four readings, 
namely, the readings of ‘Asim,^ Hairzah,^ al-Kisa’i ® and Abu ‘Amr.* 
The reading of the people of ash-Sham, which is that of ‘Abdu-llah 
Ibn *Amir;i® and lastly the readings of individual persons, of 
which there are four: — the reading of Ya'qub al-Ha(jihrami,^^ 


I The reader is referred to Noldeke’s Oeschichte des Qordns, pp. 279-300, 
for the origin of the variations in the text of tlie Qur’an and the dilTeront 
schools of reading the sacred book. The Qur’an was originally writtoii 
without diacritical points, so that a largo number of words could be read in 
a variety of ways. ’J'he reading was afterwards reduced to system j but 
different versions had to be recognized. Bee De Slano’s Ibn Khallikan. 
I, 162. 

* Abu Iluwaim Nfifi* b. ‘Abdu-r-Rabmun b. >bu Nii‘aim, n native of al- 
Madiuuh; born about 70 U. and died in 109. De Slune’s Ibn KhaUikin, 111, 
522. Kbldoke, p. 289. 

8 Abu Ma‘bad ‘Abdu-llnh Ibn Knthir. a native of Makkah; born, 45 H. 
died 120 II. Do Slaiio’s Ibn Khali., II. 20. NOldeko, p. 289. 

* Khaibah ibn Nisjali of al-Madinah, a freed man of Umm Salimab, one of 
the wives of Muhammad. Nbldeke, p. 288. 

6 Abu Ja’far Ynzid b. al-Qa’qit', native of al-Madinah ; died in 130 H. Ibn 
Khali.. IV. 159. NoJdeko, p. 2s9. 

« Abu Bakr ‘A§im b. Abu-n-Najud, native of al-Kufab ; born, 63 IL, died 128. 
Koldeko, p. 290. Hughes, p. 478. 

T Abu‘Umarah Ramzah b. I;labib az-Zayy St, native of al-Kufah ; born 80, 
died 166. Ibn ]^ul1., 1 478. Noldeke, p. 290. 

8 Al-Kisa’i, native of al-Kufah j died 189. Ibn Khali., II. 237. Nbldeke, 
p. 291. 

® Abu Amv b. al-AIa’ b, Amniar at-Tamimi, native of al- Basrah ; bom in 
Makkah, 66} died in Damascus 164 H. Ibn Khali., II. 399. Nbldeke, p. 290. 

W ‘Abdu llah Ibn ‘Amir al-Yab^abi, native of Damascus} born in 21, died 
118 H. Nbldeke, p 290. Abu-l Mabasin’s Anuales, 1. 310. Hughes (p. 479) 
says that his date is uncertain. 

H Abu Muhammad Ya^qub al-^a^hrami, native of al-Bafrah; born 126 
died 205. Ibn Khali.. IV. 287. Nbldeke, p. 291. ' 
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the Selection of Abii ‘Ubaid,^ the Selection of Abu lyiatiin, ^ 
and the reading of al-A^masIi.* The majority of doctors are of 
opinion that all are in the right. Of the sects, I have fixed npon 
that of Abu l^anlfah, Ood shew him mercy^ by preference, for the 
characteristics I shall mention in my account of the province of 
al-‘Iraq; and of the readings, npon that of Abu ‘Imran ‘Abdu-llah 
I bn ‘Amir al-Yah 9 abi, for the reasons explained in my account of 
Aqflr. 

The common people have departed from the code of Abu 
^anifah in four questions : — the prayers of the two festivals,* 
except in Zabid and Biyar ; the poor-rate levied on horses ; ^ the 
placing of a dying person in the direction of the jfra‘6a7i ; ^ and 


I Abu ‘Ubaid a1-Qaaim b. Sallam ; died in 224. Ibn Khali.. II. 486. 
Ndldeke, p. 298. Baji Khalfa, IV. 607. He waa the first Imam of note who 
collected the various readings in one volume. 

• Abu B&tim ns-Bijistani, died at al*B«$rah in 248 H. Ibn Khali.. I. 603. 

8 Al-A‘ina8h (the blear-eyed), a celebrated Imam gifted with superior abi- 
lities j born at al-Kufah in 60 H. ; died in 148, Ibn Khali.. I. 687. 

♦ The two rak‘ah prayers recited on the two festivals, the *Ida-l Fijr ‘the 
Festival of the Breaking of the Fast* and the ‘Idu-l'A^hba ‘the feast of 
sacriBoes.* In the opinion of Abu ^lanifah, the prayers of the two fesiivals 
are what is called wajih, but other doctors took npon them as sunnah ; so 
that while according to Abu Banifah, it is obligatory on every individual 
Muslim, it is sufficient in the opinion of all others, that only part of the 
Muslims should perform them. 

The precepts or practices of the prophet are of three kinds, Wajih^ Sunnah^ 
and Mmiahahh. Those that are Wajih or Sunnah are intimately connected 
with divine worship ; but while the first can never be dispensed with, the 
latter may sometimes be left undone. The Mustahahh refer to the peculiar 
customs of Mul^ammad aud may bo performed or omitted at will. 

8 According to Abu a zakat or * poor-rate* of one-fortieth [not five 

per cent, as in Hughes (p. 700)], of the total value, is due on pasturing horses, 
not however if a drove of horses consisted entirely of males, or entirely of 
mares. But other doctors are of opinion that no zakdt whatever is doe npon 
horses. Fatdw^ Q&p Khan, I. 210. 

« Abu l^amfah requires a dying person to bo placed with his face towards 
the Qiblah and to bo laid on his right side, just as a corpse is placed in the 
grave {AUKifayah on aUHiddyahj I. 433) ; but the practice is to lay the 
dying man on his back, as that posture is easier for the going out of the soul ; 
when life has departed the body is directed towards the Qiblah stretched 
on its back, in such a manner that were it to ho set up the face would be 
fronting the Qiblah. [Qhunyatu-f^-Tdfihtn,ll, 119). 
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the obligatory natm'e of sacrifices,^ except in fiakbara and ar- 
Raiy. They have departed from the rules of Malik in four qnes* 
tions also; — praying in front of the Imam,* except in aUMagbrib, 
in Mi^r on Fridays, and in aah-§bam at funerals; eating 
dogs’ flesh,* except in two cities of al-Maj^rib, where it 
is publicly sold, and except in Mi^r and Ya^rib where it is 
secretly used in the making of harisaks;^ finishing prayers 
with a single taslimah,^ except in certain towns of al-Ma|^rib ; and 
indifference with regfu d to the words of praise in making the bows 
and the prostrations in prayer,* excepting the ignorant. They have 
departed from the code of ash-Sbafi*! in four questions the pro- 

1 The offering of sacrifiooft ia ft sunnah with Atmftd, Malik and ftfth-SbSfi*! ; 
bnt a sunnah which thoao who have the power will do well not to omit. It 
is,) however, wdjib or obligatory with Abu Ranlfah, so that the non^observanoo 
of it constitutes a sin. 0[l^unydtu-f-T^Ubtnt II. 42. 

* The general praotioo is for the people to stand behind the Imam or 
‘ loader of prayers ;* but if there is one person only, he stands on the right of 
the Imam. A female leading women in prayers takes her stand in the middle 
of the row of worshippers. 

t All species of dogs are unlawful food ; they are also considered as unclean 
animals, except by Malik who pronounces them to bo clean with the exception 
of some species. See ^aidtu-l-^aiwdn of ad-Damirl; aUKifdyah, Yob 
IV. 1022; and Hughes, p. 180. 

♦ A kind of thick pottage made of bruised wheat boiled to a consistency, 
to which meat, butter, cinnamon and aromatic herbs are added. (Dio-^ 
tionaries.) 

6 The benediction at the close of the usual form of prayer, “ As-saldmu 
^alaiknm wa rahmaiu-Udh I ” ** The peace and mercy of God be with yon ! 

It is said twice, the worshipper in the first instance taming his head round 
to the right and in the second instance to the loft, Malik, however, says it 
is said once only, with the face to the front. 

• or * Prayer* is preceded by certain ^ard*if, or essential con- 
ditions, such as ablation and the like, without which prayer cannot bo said. 
It has also certain arkdn or * pillars’ wdjibdtt sunan and haVdt or peculiar 
postures. The non-observance of any of the arkdnf whether wilfully or 
inadvertently, renders prayer ineffectnal. To omit any of the wdjibdt through 
forgetfulness may be remedied by ** the prostrations of forgetfulness but 
if purposely, the prayer is nullified. If any of the 9unan or haVdt be omitted, 
the efficacy of prayer is not affected in any way. 

The and the Ta»bt^u-s-Sujud (See Hughes, p. 467) are con- 

I eidered of the wdjibdt by all except Malik who reckons them of the sunan, 
I Their wilful omission according to MIlik is of no account ; whilst with othera 
I it destroys the efficacy of prayers. 


40. 
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nonncing the hismiMiih with an audible voice, ^ except in al*Ma§liriq 
in the mosques of his followers; in respect of the gunut^^ the 
special supplication at the close of the morning prayer; the declar- 
ing one’s intention at the instant of the takhtrah at the beginning of 
prayer and the omission of the special supplication in Witr^ in 
other than tlie last half of Ramadhan,* except in Nasa. They 
have departed from the rules of Da’ud in four particulars : taking 
more than two wives, ^ allotting to two daughters half the 


1 The other sects repeat the Tasmiyah, In the name of God^ the com- 
pnssionate, the mercifnl,” (Hughes, p. 466 b), in an undertone; but ash- 
ghafi*i requires it to be said audibly when chapters of the Qur’an are read 
aloud. 

* With the exception of agh-Shafi*!, all doctors say that the quniit (see 
Hughes, p. 482) is said after the prayers (Hughes, p. 670) only; but 
ash-9ilin6‘i says it may be said after the morning prayers, as well. 

The Muslim, before entering upon any act of devotion, must declare his 
niyyah or intention to perform such an act ; otherwise, it is null and void. The 
l^anafiB consider the niyyah us a or condition, which precedes prayers and 

which holds good even if a time elapses before a man commences his prayers, 
provided he has done nothing in the interval foreign to the nature of prayer. 
Accordingly, if a man, while making his ablutions, declares his intention to 
perform the midday prayers for instanco, his prayers are valid even if, at the 
time of praying, he forgets to repeat the niyyah. The ghafi'is, however, hold 
that the declaration of the intention onght to be made u'ith the taJchirah^ i.e., 
the Alluhu dkbar or ‘God is great,* with which all prayers begin. In the case 
mentioned above, the man’s prayers are not valid according to the Shafi^Ia. 

4 As already explained the Qnnut is a secret prayer offered at the close of 
the Witrf which, as the word implies, is an odd number of rak‘ah8, 3, 5 or 7, 
said at any time between the last prayer at night, and the dawning of day 
(Hughes, p. 670). The Qanwf may be offered at any time of tlip year; ash- 
ghah'i however bolds that it is not admissible except iu the latter half of the 
month of Ilamadhau. 

4 In C. four. We are at a loss to account for the selection of the wrong 
reading by the editor; we should certainly read ^ 0. The number 

of wives which a man may take to himself, is limited to four by verse 8 of 
the fourth chapter of the QurVin. It runs thus, ‘ Marry what seems good to 
yon of women, by twos, or threes, or fours,* The meaning of the verse can 
only be that ©very man may havo two, or three, or four wives ; yet some, such 
ns the JQhdhiriyyah or followers of Da’ud aM^falmnl, from a too literal ao- 
coptation of the words iu the verse, have thought that there is sanction here 
for marrying as many as nine wives (2 + 3 + 4), and others for even taking an 
unlimited number of wives. But in justice to the author of Islam it must be 
said that this interpretation of the vorse is quite unwarrantable. In con- 
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estate ; ^ tliat a man living in the vicinity of a mmjid is bonnd to say 
his prayers in the nidi^id itself ; and in the question of aU^Axd^ tvhm 
the shares exceed in amount the property to he divided,^ They have 
departed from the tradition sects iu four : — the mut^ah * during 

nection with this may bo read with intorost the discussion sot on foot by 
Akbar as to the number of freeborn women a man was legally allowed to 
marry. See (Blochmaim) I. 173. 

f In the 12th verse of 8Aratu^n-Ni$4\ the IVth chapter of the Qur’in, a 
son having sisters is given the portion of two dnnghters ; if there are only 
daughters and they should be more than two, they are to have two-thirds ; if 
there be bat one daughter, she shall havo half tho property. It is not dis- 
tinctly stated what shall bo tho portion of two daughters when there is no 
other issue. Ibn *Abbas wonld not give them more than half, i,e., the share 
of an only daughter ; but all tho other companions are unanimous in allotting 
them two-thirds. Ibu 'Abbas contends that daughters are to be given two- 
thirds only when they are more than two. Those who hold tho other view, 
however, say that as the share of a son is equal to that of two daughters, 
therefore, by inference, the share of two daughters is equal to that of the 
■on, who receives two-thirds when inheriting with his sister. They say 
further that as it was not intended to give more than two-thirds to daughters, 
whatever may be their number, it was distinctly laid down that when more 
than two, they shall still have two-thirds, tho implied shore of two daughters. 

* See Sir W. Jones's translation of as-Sirdjiyyahf Works, Vol. Ill, p. 627. 
Examples wldch come under al’*Aul are worked upon tho pnr)ciplo of division 
into proportional parts. Tho shares being expressed in fractions, these are 
reduced to equivalent ones with a common denominator ; then the property 
is divided into shares equal to tho sum of tho now iiumeratorB added together, 
and each will take as many of these shares as shall bo equal to their particular 
numerator after the process of reduction. 

As will bo seen from Sir W. Jones's commentary on as-Sirdjiyxjah referred 
to above (Works, Vol. IU, p. 675) tho first case of *Aul arose in the caliphate 
of 'Umar. It was tho case of a womau who died leaving a husband, a 
mother and a sister of the whole blood. By the law of the Qur'an, the 
husband and sister were eaoii entitled to a moiety and tlie mother to a lliird 
of the property; but. as Ibn 'Abbas says, if an arithmetician conld number 
tho sands, yob he could never make two halves and a third equal to a whole ; 
and as the shares are fixed by positive law and none can by any means be 
deprived of their share, tho shares of all tho claimants were, by tho above 
mle, diminished in exact proportion. Ibii 'Abbas may be permitted to contend 
that if God has fixed i as the share of any person, his claim is not satisfied by 
receiving but the doctors are wise enough to act on their own initiative in 
such matters and to divide the property equitably between all tho claimants; 
while there can be little donbt that had the question arisen in the life-time 
of the prophet, he would have decided it in the sumo way. 

* Pilgrimage to the sacred temple of Mukkuh is of two kinds, IJajj and 

9 
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pilirrimage; rubbing over the tarbau; ^ not aoooaziiing sand as a 
substitute for water in ablution;^ and that ablution loses its 
efficacy through laughter.® Four of the sects, howerer, agree with 
them upon one or another of these four questions ; — l^amfah 
on laughter ; the §hi*ah on mut^ah ; the Shafi^i on sand ablution, 
and the KarrSmiyyah on rubbing over the turban. The common 
people have departed from the Sl|i‘&h in four questions again: 
the muVah ; * that a man is under legal obligation to divorce his 

*UmraK The ffajj can only be made on the appointed days of Dhn»l«Hijiaht 
while the *Umrah may be performed at any other time. When the ^Umrah, 
bowover, Is made during the l^ajj season, whioh oommences on the appearance 
of the new moon of gh^wwal, and in adranco of the greater pilgrimage, it is 
then called al-Mut^ah (enjoyment), because on performing the circuit of the 
Ka*bah and running between aUMarwah and a^-^afa and on offering a fitting 
sacrifice, the pilgrim is absolved, till the time of the Qajj, from all restric- 
tions imposed on visitors to the holy city, and may enjoy the pleasures of life 
during his stay in Makkah, anterior to the great pilgrimage. 

Some doctors consider aWMuVah, which is also called ai-Tamattu\ as 
superior to the other kinds of pilgrimage, and oven assert that it is the kind 
of pilgrimage enjoined upon the believers j they are not supported, however^ 
in the latter point, as may be gathered from the text. 

The Mnt^ah in this itistanoo cannot refer to the muVaH^n^Ni^a' or * tem- 
porary marriagoa.* 

t This is a question of waifhu/ In washing the head for ceremonial puri- 
fioatioD, the majority of doctors require that the turban should bo taken off ; 
so that the wetted hand shall bo drawn over the surface of the head. Some, 
however, assert that it is snfficieut, under certain circumstances, to mb the 
hand over the turban ; but the general practice is as above. Traditions are 
cited, however, to prove that it is equally right to rub the head only, or the 
turban only, or both tbo head and the turban. Soo ar^Rau4fmtu-n-Nadiyyah, 
p. 2a. 

Hughes (art. HusaA, p. 828) appears to have understood the operation of 
tonobiug the boots or the turban as a process of making these garments them- 
selves ceremonially clean. It is meant, however, as a substitute for washing 
the head or feet in the ablutions that are required before prayers, as for in- 
stance when the worahipjwr is an old man and would bo injured by the appli- 
cation of cold water to the head or when there is a wound in the feet. 

» For al^Tayammum see Hughes (p. 631 j. Ash-ghafi*!, A|?mad and Da’ud do 
not allow the use of anything but dust for the purposes of af-Tayammum ; 
but Malik, Abu Ijianifah, al*Aazs*i and others allow the use of the earth, and 
anything thereon. 

8 See al-Fatdwa-l *Alamgiriyyaht I. 14. 

♦ See Hnghes, p. 414. There Is much controversy as to the legality of 
tnufuh marriages, whioh are usually contracted for a limited period, not ex- 
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wife, if three repndiatloxis be given in immediate sncceseion ; * in 
nibbing the feet,^ and the (tai*alah in the call to prayer.^ They 
have departed from the Karraraiyyah in four questions: dis* 
pensing with the declaration of intention before each obligatory 
prayer j * saying the prescribed prayers on horseback ; ^ that, if 

tending in most cases to more than a few days. The Snnni doctors do not 
deny that it was permitted by Muhammad on two distinct oooasions} but they 
are unanimous in saying that at last the prophet prohibited for all time the 
contracting of such marriages. However, it was not till near the end of the 
caliphate of *Umar that the muVak was definitely prononneed to bo illegal. 
Keedless to say, the Sli?ah. who are always activo in opposition to this 
vehemently attack his decision in this matter, not so much 
from any merit that muVah marriages possess, as from sectarian animosity to 
the person of ‘Umar. They contend that the 28th verso of the IVth chapter 
of the Qur’an, sanctions those marriages ; but their contentions do not really 
amount to mnch, as nothing in this verse can with justice be applied to 
tnut'ak marriages exclusively. The fact remains, however, that Mul^ammad 
did sanction tboso marriages twice in his life and that several distinguished 
Companions adhered to the practice. See arSau4hatu^ffNadiyyah, p. 180. 

1 See Hughes, p. 676 (d). The ShVah law of Divorce is more stringent 
than the Sunni law and in many re8X)ect8 compares favorably with it. The 
point with which we are immediately concerned is tho f,aldqn-l hid* ah which 
Is an irregular form of divorce, as when a husband repudiates bis wife by 
three formulary sontoiices uttered consecutively, or by a triple divorce ex- 
pressed in one sentence, Tho §hi‘ah look upon this form of divorce as 
having absolutely no eftioacy ; but tho Sunnis, although they hold the Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife to bo an offender against tho law, give legal effect 
to the divorce, in spite of its irregularity. Hughes, p. 88, See ur-Rau^hatu-n 
Nadiyyahf p. 212. 

8 Tho Sunnis wash the feet in their ablutions ; but the ghi'ah merely pass 
their wotted hands over their feet without causing any water to flow upon 
them. The difference between the two sects arose from two different readings 
of the eighth verse of ch. V of the Qur’an ; but although the verse in ques- 
tion, in its different readings, sanctions both ways of purification, the practice 
of the prophet was always in favor of washing. Cf, nl^Ka§!ishdf^ Vol. I. 347, 

8 This refers to the formula Hayya *ald ktairi-l‘*ainal / 

come to the best of works ! which the ghi'ah add to the adhdn. 8 e 4 
Hughes, p. 28. 

* As stated in another place, the worshipper must declare in formulated 
words his intention to perform any act of devotion he sets about, specifying 
the nature of such act. This is quite essential in all acts of divine in- 
ttitntion ; but the Karrsmiyyab, it appears, do not look upon the declaration 
of intention as of binding necessity. 

» A traveller may, when riding, say any prayers except those of divin# 



A porsori, ihrongh ignorauce of the time, takes food after the 
break of day, he may still fast for the day ; ^ and that a roan 
shall be held to have duly performed his prayers even if the sun 
should have risen in the meantime.* They have differed from 
all in the following four matters: the taJcbir in the days of 
41 . aUta^rlq) * prayer before the two festivals ; * inadmissibity to enter 


institution. In such n case he fronts any quarter towards which hiS breast 
ttiHy tarn, but first repeats his intention to be fronting the Qthlah. Signs are 
made instead of ruJeii* and prostrations. (Mithkatt I. 290). Even prajers of 
divine ordinanoo may bo said while riding, if there is any good reason to 
excuse one from dismounting. (See al-Fatawa-l *Alamgtripyahf Vol. 1. 200.) 
The Karrnmiyyah, it appears, do not trouble ihemsolves about excuses ; but 
say even their divine prayers, in the saddle. 

t Tho remedies for a breach of the fast are of two hinds, Qa4^a* and 
KaffdraK Tho first consists in tho performance of the fast at some other 
time ; and the second in the freeing of a slave, or fasting two months suo- 
cessively, or giving victuals to sixty poor people. In some instances the 
qa4hd* only is necessary, as when a man takes food in the morning and finds 
out afterwards that ho did so after the break of day. In other instances both 
tho qa4hd and the haffdrah are enjoined, as, for example, when a man inten- 
tionally eats at the forbidden time. When a man has once broken his fast, 
ho may of course take nourishment daring the remainder of that day. The 
Karrimiyyah, it seems, allow a man who breaks liis fust throngh ignorance 
of the tiirio of day, to abstain from food as on a fast day j and they do not 
consider that a qa^hd is necessary under the circumstances. 

* The time in which morning prayers may be said begins with the break of 
day and ends before the rising of tho sun. Prayers are not allowed to be said 
at simriso, nor exactly at noon or sunset, as these aro the times when the fire- 
worshippers said thoir prayers. See Lane’s Afodmi Egyptians^ p. 73, 

» The ittkt/r during the Ayyamu-t-Ta shnq {llngheBy p. 27), which are the 
three days following tho great day of sacrifice, namely, the 11th, 12th and 
13th of Hijjah, is based upon Qur’an, II 199, “ Hemembor God for a 

certain tuiinbor of days.'' Tho form of tho faibir during these days, accord- 
ing to tho school of Abu ^^anifah is as follows : * AJldhu akhar, Alldhu akbar, 
Id ildha illa-lldhs wa lldhu akbaff Alldhu akbar, wali4ldhx-l Aamd. These 
words are repeated at the end of all prayers, except the Witr. The doctors 
Imvo differed ns to the exact words of the takbh\ as well as with regard to 
tho beginning and end of the season during which it is enjoined. The 
common people have therefore cut the matter short by disregarding the 
duty altogether. See aUFatdtra-l *Alamg}ripyah, I. 213 and 
Tdlihin^ II. 43. 

* The prayers of the two Festivals may be said between the time when 
the sun assumes a luminous colour in the morning and the time it begins to 
decline. When a man has said the prayers of the Festivals, he must not 
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upon bis return from Mina on the last day befoi^e the going down of 
the sun ; ^ and washing the foot three times in ablution.* 

It is seldom that doctors of the school of Abu Qanifah are 
found without four distinctive features : high position with skih 
fulness of address, erudition, devootnesa and piety. The four 
peculiarities which generally mark the followers of Malik are, 
sluggishness, stupidity, religion and adherence to custom. The 
four characteristics of the followers of nsh-Shali‘i are, sagacity^ 
turbulence, humaneness and irascibility. Of the followers of 
Da’ud, haughtiness, irritability, loquaciousness and opulence. Of 
the Mu‘tazilah, elegance, wisdom, lewdness and scoffing. Of the 
^Vah, inveterate hatred, sedition, wealth and renown. Of the 
Traditionists, adherence to example, activity, liberality to the poor 
and success in contest. Of the Karramiyyab, piety, partisanship, 
meanness and mendicity. Of men of letters, sprightliness, vanity, 
ability and elegance in dress; and of Readers, covetousness, 
sodomy, ostentation * and hypocrisy. 

The religious bodies who enjoy rights of subjects under pro- 


occupy himself with supererogatory prayers, nor ought he to pray before the 
said prayers ; but he must return home and keep company with the inmates 
of his house, as these are days of gladness and rejoicing. See Qihunyatu^f* 
Tdlibin, II. 111. 

I The pilgrim should spend the three days called Ayy^mu-UTaghrlq, or 
the ‘ days of drying flesh in the sun,* in Mina and should throw each day 
seven pebbles at each of the three pillars. He may, however, return to Makkah 
on the second day after throwing the stones, which takes place in the afternoon, 
Should ho remain in Minu to the third and last day, he cannot mako his 
return till the afternoon, after again throwing stones at the pillars. The 
common practice, however, is for pilgrims to rotnrn to Makkah on the morn* 
ing of the 13th. See Barton’s Pilgrimage^ Vol. Ill, 241 note{. 

8 Although it is not necessary to wash the feet in ablutions more than 
onccj yet as it was the practice of the prophet to wash them three times, the 
doctors have decided that it is commendable to follow this practice. They 
even say that if a man ae a matter of habit washes his feet only once, he 
thereby becomes guilty, but not otherwise. The general practice however is 
to wash them once only (Hughes, p. 3). 

* The word translated by * ostentation ’ is wanting in the text. It can- 
not be doubted that ibis is the word to be supplied here as the phrase 
pUj ig Qf frequent use; it means ‘the assuming of a false appearance 
of virtue or religion/ in order to be seen and to be well spoken of, wpdt rh 
BeaBrjrait 
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tection of the law are four, — the Jews, the Chnstians, the 
and the Wo shall note down, if God will, without 

partiality or prejudice the ascendency of everyone of the before* 
mentioned sects in their respective places and shall describe their 
good, as well as their bad, qualities. Should it be said, *Most of 
what thou hast mentioned is wrong and contrary to welhknown 
facts ; thou hast even departed from long-established usage in 
making number four the basis of division, instead of the number 
seven; and yet thou knowest that Qod whose name is glorious 
created seven heavens and seven earths, and has made the days 
seven and the nights seven, that provisions are of seven kinds ; ^ 
that the Qur'an is revealed in words of seven dialects,^ and that 
the moulds are seven; * ^ and should that bo stated which I shall 

1 The Magians, adhoronts of the Zoroasirian religion. See tlnghes, p. 310. 
D’Horbolot, II. 608. 

S The Sabians. Hnghos, p. 651. D'H., III. 145. Dabisinn, III. 310 and 
nolo 1. 

* This may refer to the food Bonfc from boavon for Joans Christ, which is 
stated to hovo been composed of five loaves of bread, ono of which held oUvos, 
another honey, another butter, another cheese, and the fifth dried meat ; 
with a fish, without scales or bonos, having salt at its head and vinegar at 
its tail and vegetables of all kinds except the leek : Ka shkh af III. 891. Or it 
may refer to the dish which Noah prepared after the deluge with seven 
kinds of vegetables which he had remaining — beans, barley, wheat, onions, 
lentils, vetchlings and rice. This is the origin of the dish which it is the 
onstom of the people of Cairo to prepare on the day of ‘Ashura*. Natoudtru^l 
Qfiiyiihi p. 14 i. Bee Lane’s Modern Eyyf^tianSf p. 429. 

4 See Hughes s, v. Seven Bialects, p. 609. 

t The thi-ee most venerated mosques in Islam are al-Masjidn*! Ijiaram at 
Makkah, Masjidn-n-NabI or the Fropbot*s Mosqne at al-Madinah, and 
al-Masjidn*l at Jerusalem. Of mosques connected with the history of 

Muhammad and his religion may also be cited, Masjidud Khaif, Masjidu-t* 
Tfu}wi, Masjidu-iji’^c^jftrah, and Masjida-LKab^. These will be mentioned 
In their proper places. 

Hero 0 adds : the planets are also seven ; the principal joints are seven } 
prayers are of seven kinds $ the circnmambulations (of the Ka*bah}, the 
runnings (between a 9 *^afa and aLMarwah) and the pebbles (thrown at the 
three pillars at Mina) are each seven ; fasting is incumbent on reaohlng seven 
years ago ; the climates of the world are seven ; the principles in arrang- 
ing eases of inheritance with fixed shares are seven (Bee Sir W. Jones's 
Works, Vol. III. p. 629), Begarding the mystio number seven see Blwortby, 
Tiie Evil Eye, p« 4O0« 
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partly answer later on, 1 reply that I have guarded against this in 
saving * the recognized sects * not * the sects into which the Muslims 
are divided;* and if the actual facts ai'e in some instances at 42. 
variance with our statements, this wdll be found to form the ex- 
ception, the truth being upon the whole as wo have represented.^ 

The Samaritans ^ are akin to the Jews; and the fact that they 
consider Musa, on him be peace, as their prophet, proves it beyond 
doubt.* The quaternary division, on the other hand, is accidental 
and without any design on my part ; nevertheless, examples arc 
not wanting to show that this also rests on well-established 
authority; for instance, the sacred Books aro four;* man is 
created of four (humours); * the temperaments arc four; the 
seasons are four;* the rivers aro four; 7 the corners of the 43, 


1 G for this: Tho worshippers of idols in as-Sind aro not of tho Dhimmah, 
or those under protection of Islam ; it is on this account that they aro 
exempted from tho poll-tax. Tho Majm, however, nro accounted as of the 
Dhimmah } for *Umar ordered them to bo treated in tho samo way as tho 
People of the Book (tho Jews and Christians.) Tho fact that wo call tho 
followers of one and tho samo codo of doctrines by two names, quo of praiso and 
Olio of blame, does not arise from a love of enlogixing or reviling on our part; 
our object is merely to show what others think of any soct and by what names 
they call them. Whoever therefore looks into this book must keep his wits 
about him and ponder well what he reads in order to find out our real object ; 
othorwiso ho will hold our txxjk in contempt and will, moroovor, blame us. 

• As-Simirah; D’H., HI. 197; osh-Sbahrastani, p. 170, 

ft C adds here : It is generally said of Abu IJaiiifah that he did not engage 
in theological discussions ; this is also what I have noticed in tho most dis- 
tingnished doctors in this age, as Abu Bakr al-Jai^^a?, Abu Bakr ibniid Faclhl, 
al-lsma^n, a 9 -$a*wnm and al-‘AqIli. 1 oiico heard Abu-I IJusain al-QazwIiiI 
say that no doubt Abu IJanIfah was of the MurjVah\ whereas most of those 
of his followers who claim to be students of theology are MuHazilah. This 
being so we did not consider it riglit to say that Abu I;larilfuh engaged in both 
Jorisprodence and theology ; the utmost wo can say is that of his followers 
some studied scholastic theology, while others, students of theology, engaged 
in the study of practical law. 

ft At-Taurut (the Old Testament), ablnjll (tho New Testament), az-Zahur 
(the Book of Psalms) and al-Qur'an. 

ft The four hnroours of tho body are, — ap-^afra’ (tho yellow bile), as-Sauda* 
(the black bile), ad-Bam (blood) and al-Balgham (phlegm). 

ft Spring, summer, autumn and winter. 

1 The four “rivers of paradise" — the Nile, the Euphrates, Saipan aud 
Jsi^o. Cf. Qen. ii. 11 to 14u 
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Ka^bali are four ; * and the sacred months are four. * Al*A|bag]| 


1 Al*Ka^bah is a nearly square bnilding ; its four ruhns or comers are,— 
ar-Ruknu4 Aewad^ which looks to the East and holds the Black Stone ; ar- 
Ruknu-l *Irdqi, looking to the North; ar-Riiknu*i^-^Shdmh towards the West; 
and ar-BuknU’l Yamdnif which looks towards the South. 

* The four sacred months are,— ai-Jlfa^arram, the first month of the year ; 
Rajab, the sorenth month; and Qa^dah and the two last 

months. 

C adds here : Ibrahim has also divided four birds into four parts, and plecod 
them on fourmountiiins ; the rivers, mountains and battle-fields arc eachfonr; 
four towns aro of paradise; the winds are four; the pillars of Islam next to 
faith are four; the ablution is in four members of the body; the nrimber of 
witnesses to prove a charge of adultery is four ; a ealam sale is not lawful 
except in four kinds of articles; a Muslim cannot marry of wives except 
four; the gardens of tho world are four ; tho takbirs in the bnrial service are 
four ; the rightly guided KhaVifabs are four ; and four things upon four classes 
are of binding nature.— 

To show Abraham how tho dead are to bo revived nt tho resurrection, God 
ordered him to take four birds, cut them to pieces and put a part of thorn on 
four separate mountains ; then to call them by name, when they will rise, 
whole and sound, and go to him. QurTin, 11. 262. Sale's Koran, p, 32 and 
notes. Al’Kashsk^f, p* 178. Tho four birds aro said to bo the peacock, the 
cock, the raven and tho pigeon ; while the mountains are located on the road 
from Mokkah to at>Tan*im, near the wells called az-2fuliir, two on each side 
of tho road (Voyages d’Ibn Batontah, I. 337). 

Tlio four rivers as already stated are, — tho Nile, tho Euphrates, Sai^)in and 
Jai^an. Tho four “ pre-eminent mountains,” Sadatu-hjihaly aro, — Mount Sinai, 
the Lebanon, Ul)iud and nl*Judi. In page 137 of tho text, however, 
Mubaromad is reported to have said that four mountains aro of parudiso; but 
the names of throe only aro given, — Ubud, Mnjannah and Mount Sinai. Abu 
Hurairah, is reported to have said that tho best of all mountains are, — 

Ubnd, al-Ash‘ar and Wariqan, tlireo mountaius between Makkah and 
al-Madlnah. The four battle-fields said to bo of paradise are, — Badr, Ulmd, 
al-Khandaq and l^unain ; these will be noticed in another place. Tho four 
towns that are of paradise ore, — Makkah, al-Madliiah, lliyiV ( Jerusalem ) and 
Dima^q. This is as reported by Makhul ( Yaqut, III. 423); but Ka‘bu.l 
Abbar (Kitubu-l Bulddn of Ibuu*l Faqih, p. 109 ) says they are 
Bimashq, Bait Jibrln and Dhaf&r. Makbul also names four towns as being of 
the towns of boll ; they are,— Antaqiyah [Antioch]; aj;-Taw5nah, a frontier- 
town near al-Maf^iph [Mopsuestia] ; QusJanrmiyyah [Constantinople]; and 
l^an*«*. The four winds are, — af-^abd (the east wind), ad-Dabur ( the west 
wind). mh-Shnmil (the north wind), and ahJaniih (the south wind). The 
five pillars or practical duties of Islam are, 1. AZ-Zmait, the profession of 
faith in the unity of God, and the mission of Mubammad. 2. Af-I^ldtt 
Prayer, 8. Fasting. 4. As-Zakdtt Almsgiving. 6. Al-ijlujj^ PU- 
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ibn Nabatah,^ moreover, has related that he lieard *Ali — May Qod 
he gracious to say, *Tho Qur*aii is composed of four parts; 
one part concerning ouraelves ; another, concerning our enemies ; 
the third contains stories and parables ; and the fourth, laws and 
regnlatioiis/ These, then, are undonbtod precedents. 

Relation or my actual experiences. 

Sevei’al men of learning and ministers of State have written on 
this subject, even though their writings, besides being imperfect, 
are mostly, nay, all based on hearsay, On the other hand, I have 
myself visited everyone of the provinces, and have brought even 
the least important matters, within niy personal knowledge. 1 
have not omitted, at the same time, to make investigation and 
inquiries, and to exercise the faculty of reason. In this way, the 
work has come to be composed of three elements ; firstly, what I 
have personally seen, secondly, what I have heard from trust- 
worthy persons, and thirdly, what I have found in books written 
on this and other sabjects, 1 have been assiduous in frequenting 
all royal libraries without exception ; have studied the writings 
of all the sects ; have acquainted myself with the opinions of all 
peoples ; have mixed with all sorts of ascetics and have every- 
where visited the assemblies of pnblic disconrsors. Thus I 
succeeded in gathering the knowledge I desired in this science. 
I have acquired thirty-six names, by all of which I have been 
called and addressed ; such ns, Muqaddasiy Filaslinij Maghribi^ 

JUiurdsdniy Muqri* or teacher in Qur’an-reading, Faqih or 

grimage. The four members of which wadhit' or partial ablution is performed 
are, —the face, the hands, the head, and the feet. The four gardens of the 
world hate been mentioned already, see p. 60 1. 17 of this translation. For 
the burial service which consists of four takblrs or Alidhu akbar repeated 
four times with some short prayers, see Hughes p. 45. The rightly-guided 
lOiallfahs are the four immediate successors of Mul^inmad, namely, Abu 
Bakr (1213 H), ‘Umar (13-23 H), ‘ Uiiiiman ( 23-36 U) and ‘ AH (85-40 H). 

1 The authorities for this tradition given in the text are, — Abu Bakr 
Akmad b. ‘Abdan; Mul^ammad b. Ma‘awiyah al-Anfarl ; Isma^Il b. Ij^abll^; 
Snfyan al-Qarin ; * Abda-1 Mn'min ; Zakariyya*, the father of Yabya ; al-Afbagji 
b Nabatah. 

> The word is uncertain ; perhaps the best reading is that given above. In 
this case the word may be taken as synonymons with Muslim^ for silm in one 
of its significations has the sense of ‘the religion of Islam ; * Uuslimi, the pro- 
bable reading in MS. B, has also the lame meaning as Mitslim, as it is a 
relative adiective from Muslimun. 
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doctor of tlio law, $uftf Walt or holy man, *Ahtd or devoioa, 2S0h%d 
or agcetio, Sayyd^ or pilgrim, Warraq or scribe, MujalUd or book** 
binder, Tdjfir or merchant, Mudhahlcir or public disconrtser, Imam^ 
Mu'adi4ii^ or crier of the hour of prayer, Kb<^fh or preacher, 
Qharib or stranger, ‘Jrdgi, Baghdadi^ Shdmi^ ffantft, Muta*addih 
(n scholar under the care of an instructor), Kari (a lodger in the 
precincts of an endowment), Mutafaqqih (a student of law and 
theology), Muta*aUiin or learner, Far&^tdht (doctor of the law of 
inheritance), U$tQdIk or master, Ddni^umand or sage, Shaikhs 
1* Ni^SBtah(9k man of learning), Udhih (a courier), and BastiZ or 
messenger ; and that is on account of the various countries in 
which I have resided, and the many places that I liave visited. 
Besides, I have had my share in all tliat commonly falls to the 
lot of travellers, with the exception of begging and the commis- 
sion of a grievous sin. I have attended lectures in law and ethics ; 
practised asceticism and devotion ; lectured, in my tnni, on Jaw 
and ethics ; preached from pulpits ; cried the hour of prayer from 
minarets; officiated as Imam in mmjids ; delivered public dis- 
courses in congregational mosques; frequented schools ; pronounced 
special prayers in assemblies ; spoken in meetings ; swallowed 
harUah ^ with the Sufis, tJiiarld * with the monastics, and ® 

with seamen. I was driven in the night from mosques ; have 
wandered in solitudes and lost ray way in the deserts ; was, for a 
time, earnestly bent on devotion ; and have, at other times, openly 
acquired ill-gotten wealth. I have associated with the devotees 
of the mountain of Lubnan ; * mixed with persons in authority 
for some time ; owned slaves ; and carried things on my head in 
hasketB. I was very near drowning on several occasions, and 
have, a number of times, been plundered in predatory attacks on 


t See p. 68 note 4 of this trantktion. 

S A mess of orumbled bread, moistened with broth, and generally having 
tmall pieces of meat cat np in it. Chenerj’s al-Hariri, notes to the Thirteenth 
Assembly, p. 382. 

S A sort of hasty* padding consisting of wheat>flonr moistened and stirred 
about with clarified batter, and cooked; it is also commonly made with boil- 
ing water, fioar, clarified batter, and honey, ( Dictionaries ). 

^ Mount Lebanon bolds a distinguished position as the residence of devoal 
and holy men. Forty of the Ahddl (Lone s.v. Ji^f) live on it at all times, and 
it has in this way oome to be considered as one of the most venerable of 
mountains, ««« p. 78 note 2 of this tranaiation. 
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our caraTaufi. I have been in the service of mf^istrate^ and 
distinguished men ; have conversed with kings and ministers ; 
kept company with vicious persons on the road, and sold goods in 
market-places. I have been confined in prison and arrested as a 
spy ; have witnessed the fighting of ar-Eum in vessels of war 
and the striking of bells * in the night ; have bound books for 
hire ; paid for water by my songs ; ® travelled in litters and on 


1 Oriental Christians formerly made nso of nawaqhf thin oblong pieces of 
wood struck with flexible rods, to summon the congregation to divine service. 
They were not permitted to do this except in places where the Muslims were 
few. Now-a-days the nse of chnroh-bells is allowed, but nob without great 
reluctance. How intolerable the striking of gongs, or the ringing of bells, is 
to the followers of the prophet, is amply illustrated by the events of the year 
65S of the Bijrah (A.D. 1259), as narrated in the Annals of Abud-Fida’. 
The Mughul had overran the countries of Islam, and sword and rapiite 
followed in their track; the Christians, however, escaped unharmed, and 
believing themselves for the time in complete security, ventured to make use 
of the hateful gongs in the veiy heart of Damascus. Thin greatly incensed 
the Muslim inhabitants of the city, who saw in that a disposition to exult 
over their own misfortunes ; accordingly on hearing that an army had marched 
from Egypt against the they fell upon the Christians of Damascus, 

plundered their houses and demolished the magnificent Church of Mary, The 
Muslims of Khilii):., in Central Armenia, found ihemselves, however, some 
years before this, under the necessity of bnitding a ohui’ch iu the citadel and 
striking the gongs in order to induce the Georgians who wore besieging the 
town to withdraw. See al-Kdmil of Ibnud Aifelr under the year 628 H. 
(A.D. 1226). 

* The word translated by ‘songs* is imperfectly printed in the text. The 
above reading was adopted with reference to an anecdote of a similar nature 
related in ol-A^fhanif I. 23. It refers to an incident in the life of an illus- 
trious singer of al-Madinah, Ma'bad by name, who himself tells the story in 
the following words:— An Amir of who was governor wf tlio tiio 

sacred cities at one and the same time, sent me a message to proceed to him 
to Makkah. 1 set out on my journey ; and one day 1 happened to be ahead of 
my servant and was hard pressed by both heat and thirst. I came at last to 
a tent in which was a negro and where some large jars of water were left to 
cool. I accosted the man and said, ‘Friend, give me of this water that I may 
drink.* He said, No. ‘ Do thou grant me then to stay under the shelter of 
thy roof for a while,’ said 1. He again said, No. Thus repulsed I made 
my camel lie down and, taking refuge in her shade, screened myself from the 
heat. It then occurred to me to compose some new music to sing before tho 
Amir on my arrival to him ; and perhaps, thought I, in moving my tongne, thy 
throat will also be wetted and my sufferings will be alleviated. So 1 began 
to sing in a low voice one of my old songs, when suddenly 1 found myself 
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borsoback ; walked through hot winds and snows ; lodged in tho 
precincts of royal conrts amongst noblemen, and lived in the 
midst of ignorant persons in the weavers* quarter.^ How often 
have I succeeded to power and eminence ! I have been the object 
of murderous plots more than once ; have made the pilgrimage 
and lived in religious retirement ; have engaged in Holy War and 
taken my post on the enemy’s frontier ; have drunk of sawlq • at 
the public drinking place ^ in Makkah ; have oaten of bread and 
pease in times of distress ; ^ and of the food provided by the 

CsnMl by the negro and taken to his tent. He thensaid^ * Father and mother 
will I give away for thee, wilt thou have some barley meal with this cool 
water?* 1 said, *Thoa hast already refused me less than this, and surely a 
draught of water will snfflloe me.* Thereupon he gave me to drink till I was 
quite satisfied. Hy servant arrived, 1 stayed with the negro till the evening 
and then thonght of continuing my journey. On leavitig he said to me, 
O thou dearer to mo than father and mother, the heat is excessive and 1 am 
afraid there will hap))en to thee the like of what has already happened; 
permit mo, then, to go with thee carrying a water*8kiD on my neck, so as 
to give thee to drink whenever thou art thirsty, and for each cup thou wilt 
please sing mo a song. I replied, so bo it; and by God! he never left mo 
till 1 reached the station ; and he used to give me water to drink and I used 
to sing him songs, all the way along. 

I Weavers are proverbially notorious for lack of intelligence, although they 
are not as bad in this respect as some other gentry. Al-Jahi^ has given his 
opinion that the intelligences of a hundred schoolmasters would make the in- 
telligence of one woman ; the intelligences of a hundred women make that of 
a weaver ; tho iuielUgonoos of a hundred weavers make that of a eunuch, 
while a hundred of theso make iho intelligenoe of one boy. A more clmri- 
table author says that the intelligeuoes of two matrons make that of a single 
man ; that the intelligonces of four eunuchs make that of one woman ; that 
tho inteUigonces of forty weavers make that of a eunuch and that the iutelli- 
geuces of forty scbcolmasters make that of a weaver. 

A The meal of wheat, barley or vetches pounded small and fried ; sawiq 
also means ‘ wine.* 

• The tribe of Quraish both in the Jahiliyyah and Islam furnished the 
pilgrims with water from the well of Zamxam ; but as the water of this well 
is exceedingly heavy to the taste, they were wont to throw into it quantities 
of raisins and dates to give it flavour. This is what is called Siqayatu'l J^ajj ; 
at the time of the prophet the duty of giving the pilgrims water to drink 
had devolved upon ah* Abb^, the uncle of the prophet, and it long remained 
a special prerogative of his family. See a!-Azrac[t'8 History of Makkah^ p. 70. 

4 The text has which in a marginal note in B is said to be wrong. 

No satisfactory word could bo found to replace it ; translated * in 

times of distress,* does not seem to be inappro[>riate here. 
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hospitality of Ibiahina, the Friend (of God) ; * and of the fruit of 
the wild sycomore* of ^Asqalan. I have been invested with 
dresses of state by sovereign kings ; and rich presents have they 
conferred upon me. 1 have suffered nnkedness and destitution 
many times. I have held cori*e8pondence with distinguished 
men ; have been reproved by persons of noble rank ; was offered 
the administration of religious endowments ; have humbled myself 
before adversaries ; was charged with heresies and accused of 
covetousness ; was appointed a trustee by princes and Qa^hls ; 46 
made executor to wills aud been appointed a guardian ; have had 
good cxj[>ei*ience of cut-pui*se8 ; have seen plenty of the manoouvres 
of sharpers ; have been pursued by the most ignoble ; opposed by 
the envious ; and slandered to the authorities. I have also visited 
the baths of X^hariyjah snd the foHresses of ancient Poi*sia ; and 
have seen the Day of the Fountain and the Feast of Barburah,** 
as well as the well of Budha^ah ^ and the mansion of Ya‘qub and 
his villages. 

1 It i« said tbafc Abraliam was iho first to koop an open lionso for fpiesta ; 
honce, ho ie called by iho title of Ahu-dh-Dhtfan, or Fiitbor of Guests. At 
the time of ahMuqaddasi) a free table was still kept in Ilobron for the poor 
and neetly, and it was believed to have beoti provided by the munificenee of 
the putriarch. Abraham is seldom spoken of witbont being styled KhalUu* 
lldht the Friend of God ; or simply, ahKhalH, ns in the text. 

8 Ficu« SycomoruH. A largo tree allied to the common fig. See Mufraddi 
Ihni l Bait/h' (Sontheimer), T. 266. 

8 The Feast of St. Barbara in Syria, which is kept in the rainy soasoii. 

See page 182 of the text. 

♦ The well of Budha‘ah is in the Nakiill or palm plantations, outside tho 
BabU'^-Shnml or north-western gate of al-Mudinah on tho right of tho road 
leading to Ubud (Barton's Pilgrimage, II. 220 n). In Wiistenfeld's Oenchichie 
der Stadt Medina, p. 148, the water of this well is described as always fresh 
and clear, notwithstanding that quantities of rubbish and old rags wore at 
all times thrown into it; the well is now greatly in ruins. Of this, 
as almost of all the wells in al-Madlnah, tho historians say that the prophet 
by spitting into it caused the water, which was before salt, to bocoirio sweet 
and gave it besides a healing quality. In his time the sick wore, by his 
advice, washed in its waters and were invariably cared of their ailments on 
the third day. Bi’r'Budha'ah is said to bo six cubits in diameter. 

t Yaqut (III. 220) says that according to the best accounts tho residence 
of Jacob was at Sailun [Silo, Shiloh], a village about four hours south of 
Nabulus [Neapolis, the Sheebem of tho GW Testament ]. Ho also mentions a 
town near BaniySs [Paneas] between Bamasens and the coast, as having been 
according to some the residence of Jacob, at the time he lost Jo$ef»h and by 
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Experiences of this kind are many; but the number I hare 
mentioned will suffice to show any person reading my book, that I 
have not written it haphazard, nor arranged it without definite 
method ; and thus, he may set it above others in estimation, 
becaase of the wide dilEerenco that exists between one who has 
personally experienced all these things, and one that has written 
his book at his ease, and based it on the reports of others. 1 have 
spent more than ten thousand dirhams in my travels ; and have 
exposed myself, besides, to many short-comings in the perform- 
ance of my religious duties. I have taken advantage of every 
license permitted by any of the sects ; thus, I have rubbed over 
the feet ; ^ have said my prayers with mudhilmmatdni ; * have 
departed from Mina before the going down of the sun ; * have 


consequence called Baitu-l Ahzdn^ or the Abode of Sorrows ; but this is not in 
accord with the narrative in Gen. xxxvii, and some have surmised it to be 
the place where Jacob wrestled with tho angel. The Crusaders built here a 
fortress which was finally reduced by §»ilaliu-d-Dm in the year 676 of the 
Ilijrah (A.D. J 179). See al-KdmU of Ihnu-I AtlxTr under the year 675, as also 
Abulfedse Annales, IV, 39 and note 32 at the end of tho volume. 

In addition to the text, C has here the following : as well as the Mihrajiin, 
tho Sfldhah. the Kalruz and its wonders in *Adan, and the Feast of Mar 
Sarjiih. 

The Mihrjnii, the Sadhah and tho Nairuz are three Persian festivals of 
great importance, celebrated, the first on the 16th of Mihr>Mah at the 
autumnal equinox, the second on the night of the 10th of Bahman-Mah 
when many fires were lighted, and the tliu*d on tho Ist of Farwardln-Mah at 
the vernal equinox. See Al-Birfini’s Chronology (Saebau), pp. 207, 213 and 
199. Mur Sarjah appears to he St. Sergius, celebrated by the Eastern and 
Western Churches on 7th October. Sergius, a Homan officer, suffered 
martyrdom under Maximian at llu^afah in Syria. So famous was he in 
Syria and Christian Arabia that Chosroes II. built a Church in his name at 
the capital of his empire, for he fancied that tho saint had not a small share 
in his restoration. 

1 This is the practice of the Shi*ah in their ablution j the Sunnis wash 
their feet. See page 67 note 2 of this translation. 

* After reciting tho Fdti^ahf rie., the first chapter of the Qur’an, the 
worshipper who is saying his prayers can repeat as many chapters of the 
Sacred Book as he may wish ; but he should at least, recite one long or three 
short verses. When on a journey, however, he may recite even a single short 
verse, though it should contain but one word, as the one-worded verse men- 
tioned in the text. It is verso 64 of oh. LV of the Qnr’an, in description of 
Puradtse and means *gardens with dark green foliage.' See al-Kifiiyah, I. 244. 

3 See page 69 note 1 of this translation. 
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performed the obligatory prayers on horseback * and with gross 
pollution on my garments ; * and with the omission of the 
in the rttkii* and in the and with the prostrations orf 

forgetfulness ♦ before the salutation. I have joined prayers 
together ; • and have curtailed my devotions, • even when 
not travelling. But I never acted differently to what the 
leading doctors have taught; nor have I ever deferred a prayer 

1 See page 67 note 6 of this translation. 

• The worshipper purify his garments and his body, for prayer, as 
well as the ground whereon ho prajs. It is sinful to negluct this, nlthongh the 
prayer is still correct. There are some, however, who do not consider this 
to be a necessary adjunct to prayer, as they look npon it as a sunnaA, the non- 
observance of which does not constitute a sin ; while others, again, make it an 
essential part of prayer, without which it is rendered null and void. 

S See page 63 note 6 of this translation, 

• When a person through forgetfulness performs loss or more than the 
requisite number of Bak^atn in prayer, he must as a penance go through two 
prostrations called *the prostrations of forgetfulness,’ (Hughes, p 556). Tho 
prophet performed these two prostrations sometimes before, sometimes after 
the Saldm with which every prayer Anishes* Abu Bainfah has therefore 
decided that they are to be performed he/ors the SMm in every case; wliile 
ash'Slinfi*! holds quite the contrary view. 

^ Prayers must bo said at tho stated times ; it is permissible, however, on 
a journey, in sickness or when it is raining, to put off a prayer and say it 
together with the following prayers. But as al-Muqaddusi tolls us a little 
farther that ho never deferred a prayer beyond its rt^gular time, what ho 
intends by joining prayers together, must therefore bo the saying of one 
prayer at the latest time it is possible to say it and the saying of the one 
following at the beginning of the stated time for it. This is not really 
joining of two prayers as each prayer id said in its regular time ; it is 
joining in form only, hence called jam* fwri. A traveller has the option to say 
two prayers together, whether by deferring one or anticipating it. 

• Travellers are bound to shorten their prayers by performing two pros^ 
trations only instead of four. However this is not the kind of qafr, or 
shortening, that is meant here, as this is admissible only in travelling, while 
our author says that he did so not on a journey. The qafr here intended, 
therefore, is that shortening in prayer which consists in omitting the pros- 
trations and inflexions of the body and substituting the Ima* or making of 
signs, instead. This is admissible even when not on a journey if one is in fear 
of an enemy ; it is sufficient in snch a case to say one’s prayers sitting 
thronghout. 

1 As already said prayers must be said at the stated times. Generally 
speaking the five periods of prayer are,— Fajr, from dawn to sunrise f 
J^lafu-dh-Bhuhr, when the Bun haa begun to decline; 8aldtu4 midway 
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to a later time than that appointed. It has been a eastern with 
me in my early travels^ when passing on the high-road by any 
town lying at a distance of ten leagues or less from me, to leave 
the caravan, and hasten toward it, with the object of seeing it.< 
1 have even I tired sometimes a party of men to accompany me ; 
and ti^avelled by night in order to be able to rejoin my com- 
panions in time — at a cost to me of much money and laboar. 

Places about which accounts differ. 

There are in the territory of Islam certain places and shrines 
that do not really exist, or have doubtful situations. It became 
necessary, therefore, to describe them in a separate chapter, as the 
truth is far from being established in their case. They shall be 
left without remark, if ever mentioned in my account of the 
provinces. 

In Kfizarun is a don\e, in the direction of the hill, said by the 
Magians to bo the middle of the world j * an annual feast is cele- 
brated in its honour. Outside Yanbu‘, towards the sea, is a 
consecrated spot, said to be the tongue of the earth in giving 
utterance to the words, “We come obedient to Thy command.*** 
In al-Jashsl) is a place where the chain of Da*dd, * which was 


between the noon and Bunsot prayers ; t^alatu-UMagkrihf a few minnteB after 
Bunset; and !^l4tu4 Ithd' when the night has closed in. See Hughes, Diet, of 
Islamj p, 469 and Mishhdtu-l Mafdbiht 1. 132. 

1 This sentence finishes in the text with the word translated *in my 

early iraveh* It is however out of place in the sentence and is not found 
in MS. 0. 

« Cf. 0(?o. d^Ahoulf., I. 9 note 3. B Qur’an, XU. 10. 

* In the time of Abraliam ordeal by fire was used to determine guilt or 
innooenoe. It was performed by putting the hand into fire ; the innocent 
escaped unhurt, but the guilty was burned. The insirnment of ordeal in the 
time of Moses was a stick, which remained quiet when a person was innocent, 
but whioh rained blows upon tbe guilty. In the time of Solomon the ordeal 
was the wind, which kept calm for the innocent, but which used to raise the 
guilty and hurl him to the ground. Ordeal by water was in use in the time 
of 12bu*l Qaxnain { the water congealed if an innocent person sat on it, but 
remained fluid for the guilty. The ordeal in the time of David, as explained 
in the text, was by a hanging chain whioh the innocent oonld reaoh by stretch- 
ing out the hand, not so the guilty. Nawddiru-l Qalyttht^ p. 12. 

This ohaio, according to Ibn ’Abbas, was in connection with the Milky Way 
and the vault of heaven ; its lower extremity was near the judgment hall of 
David ; it had the strength of iron and the hue of fire $ it was ornamented 
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tised to furnish evidonce of truth or falsehood, is supposed to hard 
been. Some have said that the sepulchre of Adam is near the 
minaret of Masjidn-l-Shaif ; ^ others hare said that it is in the 
vicinity of the tomb of Abraham ; • and others again that it is in 
ah Hind. It has also been said that the gt*avo of Adam lies in the 
Wilderness ; while a man in Iliya alleges to have seen in a dream 
that it was at the back of Mount Znita [Olivet]. Those who rely 
on the Bible assert tliat the sepulchre of Da*ud ® is in ^ihyauu 
[Zion]. Some have said that the cities of Lot were between 
Kirman and IQjkurasan. The fire of Abraham is supposed by 

some to have beeu at Jrrmaq.^ It has been said that the mound 

whb and stnddcd wiMi fiim pearls; it had, moreover, many other 

qualities. This chain continued to be the iustriimenb of ordeal at the time of 

David, till it was finally t ikon up to heaven, in oonsequence of the appearance 
of fraud and decoptiou among men. The story runs that a man, about to 
make a long journey, entrasted another with a valuable jewel. On returning 
home he demanded restilutiun of the jewel, but the man repudiutud it al- 
togotlier. They thou agreed to appeal to the deoision of the chain ; but as 
the man who had the jewel knew that it was not in his powor to roach the 
chain he betook himself to the following subterfuge. He made a hollow in 
his stuff placing the jewel in this hollow, and cumo to the chain Jouning upon 
the staff. The rightful owner of the jewel, it is needless to say, easily 
reached the chain ; but the other, too, was not less snccessful; for handing 
the stack which contained the jewel to the man, he requested him to hold it 
while he was engaged in proving Ins innocence; and witli the words **the 
jewel has returned to its owner, '* ho stretched his hand and caught hold of 
tlie chain. The people greatly wondered at this, and on the morrow the chain 
was no longer to be seen. {Qi^afu-UAnhiyd^ ). 

1 A mosque at Mini, three miles from Hakkah, where according to some 
Adam lies. See Burton’s Pilgrimagey III. 249. 

^ A Jewish tradition ropreaents Adam as buried in Hebron w'ith the 
patriarchs; a Christian tradition makes Mount Calvary his resting-place. 
See Burton’s Pilgrimage^ III. 198 and note J. 

* David’s tomb is supposed to be on Mount Zion, immediately above, and to 
tho east of the pool now called Birkatn-S’Sulfdn, up the vale of Hinnom, in the 
Upper City. It is in a large and irregular mass of building now occupied by 
the Muslims and called em-Naln D^Hd, See Smith’s VicAionary of Greek and 
Roman (ieography, art. Jernsalem, II. 29a. 

4 Jarmaq is tho name of a village in the desert between Kirman and 

where are said to be some black hills supposed to be the ashes of 
the fire of Abraham. In this desert there are besides, small black stones 
covering a distance of about four /ar»«&S«; and also stones having the sliapes 
of almonds, apples, lentils and beans, as well as figures of men. (Teettf 
p. 490), Possibly the existence in this place of these substances, has led to the 

II 
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«itaat<ed m al-Qbari ^ is the tomb of Nab [Noah] • The tonib 
of *Ali is in the milyrdh (Sanctnary) of the principal mosque of 
al-Kiifah ; others say that it is near the leaning tower.^ Some 
have said that the tomb of Fatimah is in the l^ujrah, or chamber, 
where the prophet is buried ; ^ others say that it is in al-BaqT.^ 


snppoflition that the fir© cities of the people of Lot were sitfiated in this 
df^sert, as well as the fire of Abraham. For the latter story, narrated in the 
XXIat chapter of the Qnr’an, wee Hnghos’ Dictionary of Jddnt, p. 4. 

Common tators of the Qur*an place the sc 'tie of these occurrences in 
KutliS. in aLIrsq. 

1 Al-Ghari. in its dual form, is tho name of two tall bnildinpfs, outside the 
town of ahKufah, said to have been built by Abu Qabus an*Ka*man ibnud 
Mandhii*! the last King of al-Birah (about 580-002 A.D.), over the graves of 
two boon companions whom he had put to death in a drunken fit. At the 
time of al-Muqaddasi one of the two ^arls was already in rnina. The name 
signifies 'smeared with blood/ and the reason of these sepulchral monuments 
having been BO called is said to be that an-Nuhnau used on certain days in 
alternate years to sacrifice to his two friends tho ilrst j>eraon ho saw, smea/inif 
their tombs with the blood of tho victim. The story has its origin in the 
human sacrifices which tho pagan Arabs ofiored to tho goddess al-'Uzzri. Sss 
LyaU’s Ancienl Arahian Poetry ^ p. xxvii et Beq. See also Yiujut. III. 792. 

* See Voyages iVJbn Bntoutah, tome I, p. 418. Another account places the 
tomb of Noah in Dair ‘ the monastery of Our Father/ between .Jazlrat- 
Ibn 'Umar and the village of Tbamanin (tho Eighty), in JHesopotamia. In 
this monastery is a large vaulted chamber low upon tho ground, and evidently 
of great antiquity, where a large grave is found hewn in the rock, and said to 
be the grave of Noah. See Yaqut, II. 040 and D’lTorbelot, III. 50. 

8 Tho leaning tower outside al-Kufah is tho Ohnri already described j this 
may be gathered from tho explanation given in Yaqut (111. 790) of the word 
firhdlf a portion of a wall elongated in form towards tho sky and tnritnmg. 
For a description of tho tomb of ‘Ali see D’Herbelot, 1. 186 and Voyages d*Ihn 
Batoutah, T. p. 416 et eeq, 

* The place in which Muhammad was buried is called al-Bujrah, or the 
Chamber, from the circumstance of its having been ‘A’ishah’s room. On the 
death of the propliotsome dispute arose us to tho place of his burial, but ho 
was eventually buried in the chamber vrUere be died, on the ground that a 
prophet should be buried on the very spot of bis death. Much obscurity 
hangs over the last resting-place of Fajjimah, the only one of his children 
who sorvivod him, but she is generally supposed to be bnried in the place 
where her house stood, and which is now included in the Prophet's Mosque, as 
well as the Bnjrah. See Purton’s PUgritnage, II. 315 note t- 

» The cemetery of aUMadInab, which is also called BaqVu4 Qharqad, 
because in former times the place was thickly set with a species of large, 
thorny trees called by the name of Q^arqad. In this cemetery a large 



Oatsir^e Marw,* in the direction of SarakliB, is a buildinor with a 
small grave, supposed to be the place wherein the head of al- 
^nsain,* the son of *Ali, is deposited. In Farghanah, it is sup- 
posed, is tlie tombof Ajyub [Job]. On the summit of Mount Sina 
[Sinai] is an olive-tree, said to bo the one that is ‘neither of the 
east nor of the west;’® there is another on Mount Zaita [Olivet], 
of which the same is said. Some have thuught that the rook of 
Musa is in Sharwan; that the soa is the Lake of [I'ho 

Caspian] ; tliat the village is Bajarwan ; * and that the boy was 
killed at the village of Khazaran.® Some say that the Barrier of 
Gog and Magog ^ stands on the other side of al- Atidalus ; others 
that it is the Pass of Khazaran, and that Gog and Magog are the 
Sb^zars themselves. I have heard Aim ‘Ali al- Hasan, sou of 
Abu Bakr al-Banna’ say, ‘The tomb of Joseph ^ was discovered 

number of the Anhah or companions of the Prophet are liiiriod. See a des- 
cription of al-Batp* in Burton’s lHlgrxmagt\ Vol. II, Oh. xxii. 

1 Tiie printed text is st fault lioro ; for reads 

That is n mistake for the words 

is oiearly shewn by whst is said nt page 333 of the text, where the supposed 
burial-place of al-Basain’s hood is placed at a diatanco of two farm khs from 
Marw. • See Burton’s Pilgrimage, II. 3I8n. 

8 Qur'an, XXIV. 35. In this verso Ood’s light is said to bo ‘as a nicIio in 
which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as though it wore a 
glittering starj it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive neither of the cast nor of 
the west, the oil of which would well-nigh give light tiiongh no fire touched 
it/ (Palmer’s Qur’an, 11. 78) That the tree is neither of the east nor of 
the west is interpretod lo rnomi that it grows neither in the eastern nor the 
western parts, but in the midst of the world, namely, in Syria, where the best 
olives grow (Whorry’s Commentary on the Qur’an, III. 199). Others think 
the meaning ro be that the tree grows neither in the sun nor in the shade, 
but in a place where sun and shade alternately fall upon it. 

♦ This Bajarwan is situated in the district of Babu-l-Abwab [Darband], 
near Shirwan. Cf. Yaqut (I. 454). There is another Rujarwrin in Mesopotamia, 
•ee Text, p. 137. 

8 Read the story of these events in Qur’an, XVJIl, 69-81. The Rock, 
verse 62. The sea, 59, etc. The village, 76. The youth slain, 78. See also 
MuntaJ^ahu t-Tawarli^ (Ranking) 372, note 3, 

8 The story of Yajuj and Majuj and the rampart which DAu-l Qarnain 
built against their irruptions is told in Qur’an, XVIII. 91-lOJ. For a fuller 
account see Wherry’s notes on the same (Commentary, III. 96 et seq,) 

1 A local tradition places the tomb of Joseph in the modern tow'n of 
Kabnlu.s [Neapolis], commonly snpposed to be identical with the Sioheai or 
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in a tnoniid lonpr scppofied to be the grare of one of the 
Patriarchs. It was not until a man of J^urasan came and 
said that he was ordered in a dream to go to Baitu4*Maqdis and 
announce the fact, that it was known to be the grave of Joseph* 
The gOTernor ordered my father to leave for the place, where I 
accompanied him. After digging for some time the workmen 
came across the wood of the bier, which was found to be in a 
decayed state.* I still find that some of onr old women possess 
fragments of the wood which they believe to possess the virtue of 
outing opthalmia. 

An epitome for doctors op the law. 

This chapter has been set for the special benefit of those who 
desire to have a knowledge of the metropolises of the Muslims, 
and the districts into which the several provinces are divided, and 
be acquainted with the number of the divisional capitals and their 
towns, but who either lack the necessary leisure to study all the 
particulars, or have no occasion to copy the whole of onr account, 
and therefore want a small treatise easily carried on their travels 
and not difficult to commit to memory in its abiidged form. I 
have often been asked to compose such a treatise and thus supply 
a desideratum. I have in consequence introduced this chapter 
before entering on the description of the empire ; and have written 
it with conciseness, without prolixity and in an obscure language. 
If not properly understood, tbe text will make it perfectly clear. 

It should be understood that in the following account the 
capitals are represented as kings ; the divisional capitals as 
chamberlains ; the towns as troops and tbe villages as foot soldiers. 
We have different explanations of the meaning of ‘metropolis.’ 
The doctors of law define it ns ‘ a town with a large population, 
having courts of justice and a resident governor, and which meets 
public charges from its oivn I'evenue, and is tbe centre of authority 
of the surrounding country;’ such as ‘Ath^ar, Nabulus and 
Ziizan. Lexicographers explain it as ‘ that which stands as a 
partition between two regions ; ’ such as al-Bs^rah ,ar>Raqqah and 
Arrajftn. The common people apply this word to ‘ any large and 
important town ; ’ such as ar-Baiy, al-Mau^il and ar>Ramlah. 1 
have, however, used tbe term * metropolis ’ to designate * the city 
where the supreme ruler of a country resides, where the State 

Sheobem of the Old TesUmeiit. See Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman 
OeogroTphy^ II. 412a. 





Departments have their quarters, in which the provincial governors 
receive their investiture, and to which the towns of the whole 
piwince ai*e referred ; ’ such as Diroaghq, al-Qairawan and gj^irSas, 
Some of the metropolises and capitals of districts have depen- 
dencies 80 large as to contain a number of towns ; such as 
ristan of Balkbt the Bata^ih of Wasit. and the Zab of Ifriqiyyah. 

The provinces as already stated are fourteen ; six Arabian, — the 
Peninsula of the Arabs, al-*Iraq, Aqur, Mi^r and al- 

Maghrib ; and eight non-Arabian, — al-Masljviq, od-Dailam, ar- 
Ribab, al-Jibsl, IKbdzistan, Paris, Kirmfm and as-Sind. Every 
province has necessarily? several districts ; each of the distnets, a 
capital ; and every capital, a number of towns. But while the 
rest of the provinces have but one metropolis severally, the 
Peninsula, al-Masljriq and al- Maghrib have each two metropolises.^ 

The metropolis is the capital of its district ; but every ca])ital of a 
district is not a metropolis ; again, the names of tlie metropolises 
are the names of their districts also, with the exception of the 
first four, al-Man^ui’ah and the three last.* Wo sliall begin from 
al-Mashriq and proceed through the other provinces to that of 
al-Maghrib. 

The metropolises are, — Samarqand, Iranshahr, ghahrastan, 
Ardabil, Hamadlian, al-Ahwaz, Shiraz, as-Sirajan,® al-Manpurah, 
Zabid, Makkah, Baghdadi al-Mau^il, Dimashq, al-F'ust&ty al- 
Qairawan and Qui'tubah. The reraaini ig capitals of districts are 48 . 
seventy-seven: * — Bunjikat,® Nnraujkat,® Balkb) Shazmn,^ Bust, 


I Of the Peningnla, Makkah and Zubld ; of al-Mashriq, Samarqand in 
Transoziana and Tronshahr in lOiarttgan ; of al-Maghrib, al-Qainiwan [Gyrene] 
on the African side and Qurl;abah [Cordova] in al-Andalus. 

t Of the seventeen motropoUses nine bear sirnilar names to the districts 
wherein they are situated ; the eight which dider in name are Samarqand, 
TrAnshahr, g|}ahrastin, Ardabil, al-Manfiirah, al-Fusl^nt, al-Qairawan and 
Qartnbah, the capitals reapeotively of the districts of a9-*^ngh(l> Naisibur, 
Jnrjan, Adharbaijan. aa-Sind, Maqaduniyah, Ifriqiyah and al-Andalus. 

^ As-Sirajan or as-Sirjan. 

^ The remaining district capitals are sixty-seven, not seventy-seven $ the 
list contains however sixty-two names only. The five capitals omitted here 
are A^slkat, Asbijab or Isbljib, and Binkath, in Transoziana, and $al?ar 
and al-Al^si* in the Peninsula of the Arabs. 

® The name is also written Bunjikajili and Bunjtkajilil. (7hs<, p, 277.) 

• Indifferently written Nnmujkat and Nnmujkath; so also are all the 
towns having this termination. 1 Called also j^aznah and Ghazni. 
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Zamnj, Har&f., Qayin, Marw, al-yalmdijyah, ad-D§magbSTi, Amnl, 
Barwfiti, Uil, Bar^a*ah,i Dabil, ar-Raiy, al-Yaliudiyyab, as-Siis, 
JnndainSbur, Tustar, al-‘ Askar,* ad-Danraq, Rama- harm uk, Arra- 
jftn, Siraf, Dar&bajird,® Sbahrastan, Iftakhr, Arda^feir,* Narmasir, 
Bamtn, Jiraft, Bannajbfir,^ Qazdar,* Wailiind,^ Qartnaaj, al- 
Multan, Saii‘a’, al-Ba^rab, al-Kufab, Wasit, Hulwan, Samarr^, 
Amid, ar-Raqqah, Halab, Him?, Tabariyyah, ar-Ramlab, Sughar, 
al-Fararu&, Bilbais, al-‘Abbasiyyab, Iskandariyyah, Us wan, 
Barqab, Balarm, Tabart, Fas, Sijiimasah and 

We shall now menlion the towns that surroand the capitals, 
naming first the chamberlain and followiiig up with the troops. 
Anything not understood may be searched for in the province 
whei’e it is found. 

Alibsikat, — Na?rahadli, Ranjad, Zarakan, Rbairalam, Weshab- 
lljan,* Ugljtiqan, Zandarami^i,^^ tTzkand,i^ tJsLb Q^ha, Birink, 
Margljinan, RifiJbtan, Bab,^* Jarak, Ufdit,*® Tubakar, Uwal, Dakar- 
kard, Nauqad,** Muskan, Bikan, Asjikhikian (?),^^ Jidgbil. 
Sljawadan, Kbnjandah. Isbijab,'® — Khauralugh. Jamshalagba. 
Usbanikat,^'^ Barab, Shawa gb ar, Sauian, Turftr Zarakh,^* 
Shuj^lajan, Balaj,‘* Barukat, Bnrukb, Yakankat^, Adhakhkat, 
Dih-Nfijikat,**' Baluwa, Jikil, Barsakjmn or Barsukkan, 

I The text has iiicorroctly Mnri<diah hero. Bardha‘ah is the capital of 
ar-Run {Text, p. 374), Maraghah a town in Arminiyyah. 

* ‘Askar Makrain. ^ Commonly written Dnrabajird or Darnbjird, 

4 The capital of Kirman is also called Bardnshlr, a contraction of Beh 
Arda|hlr. its ancient Persian name was Giiwushir, arabicized into Kuwa^Ir. 
Se© Odo d* Ahoulf, II. 102 and n 5. 

6 It is also called Fannazbur in the text. ^ Also written Qiifdar. 

1 Varionsly called Waibind, Wuiband, Wihind and Wihund. 

® Probably a corruption of Tarqalah. 

4 In the description of al-MNshriq it is called Ba^abghun. 

10 Also called Zarandaramish. (Teat, p. 262.) il Arabicized form of Czgand. 

i« Bab Akbsikat. 

I* Probably Brasht. Ibn B^aqal (p. 396) has Urast. 

1* Commonly Naqad. a 

The word is uueertaiu. Written in the text. 

W Isbijab or Asbijab. 11 Also called Aranbanikatli. 

B) Tnrir Zarakh is the name of a town ; Zarakh alone that of a village in 
the same district. 

10 Called likewise Balaj and Balak. OO Also called Dih or Dah>Nujika|k. 

ot Also called Bahlu {Text, p. 276.) 
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Uj^lngh, Jamukai", Shilji,' Kul, Sus» Takabkatk, BaUsakun,* 
Laban, S^ujr, Ab&ligh. Madaukatk, Bafaiyan, Balg]), JikarkiOi 
Yagh. Yakaligh, Eawanjam, Katak, Shitr Jas]imah,* Dil Aw is, 
Jarkard. Biukat, — Nukkat]b-» Jinanjakatk, Najakat^.* Banakat^, 
Kharashkath. Qbarjand, Glianiiaj, Jamazan,* Warduk, Kabarnah, 
Namadwanak, Nujakat, Qbazak, Anudhkatliy^ Biiilikat, BarkQ^, 
HliataHkatb., Ji gh ukatb, Paraukad, Kailak, Nakalak, Tall 49 . 
Qbu^kard, Zarankatk, Darwa, Fafadkath, Ajakh. Of the 
dependencies of Binkatb is Ilaq, the capital of which is Tunkatb, 
with the towns of Shawakath, Banakha^, Ndkati, Balayan, 
Arbilakh, NamudJialagli, lOjuinrak, Sikath, Kuhsirn,® Adakfekath, 
Klhas. SJbujakath, Qharjand, Sam-Sirak, Biskat^. Bunjika-^i,-— 
Arsubanikath, Kurdaka^, Gliazaq, Sabat, Zamiu, Dizak,^ 
Nujakath, Dizah,® Kharaqanali, l^ii^ii, Qatawan,^ Marsamandah. 
Numujakath, — Baikand,*® aJ-Tawawis, Zandanah, Bamijka^, 
l^h udlmankan. ‘Urwan,^^ Bakhsfmd* Sikath, Aryaml^an,^* 
Warakb.slia,*^ Zarraithan, Kamajkath, Fagljarsin,’^ Kashafghan. 
Nawidak, Warka. The dependency of Ki§]i contains the towns 
of Nanqad-Quraisb, Sunaj and Asklfaghan. Nasaf,^® another 
dependency, has the towns of Kasbah, Bazdnh and SlrakatJ.. 
Satnarqand, — Bunjikath, Waraghsar,*^ Abgfcar, Kusiiani,^® 

Dabusiyab, Karmlniyah, ttabinjan,^® Qat.awanah. 

On the Jaihun are the teriitory of Kbnfctal ; the chief city is 
Hulbuk, and the towns are Maranu, AndijaragJjt Halaward, 
Law^akand, Karbank, Tamliyai, Iskandarab, Muiik, Farghar and 
Bank. The towns of Tirmidh, Kalif, Zainm, Nawidah, Amul and 


I ShiljT or Siialjl. 

5 Also oallccl Walasakun. The Persian g is generally written or j in 
Arabic, rarely 1c j hence the name of this town is more commonly written 
Balmagkicn- 

8 Evidently Shor Cha^tna, the Salt Spring. ♦ Jamfizan or Jabuzan. 

6 Probably Izadha^, * Kah-i-Sim, the Monntain or Hill of Silver, 

T Or Dizak. 8 The name of this town is Qatawan.Diznh, incorrectly 
split here into two separate names. (See Texty p. 265.) 

® See the above note. 10 Or Bikand. II Probably Ghnrdau. 

t* Also culled Wayjsun. 18 Also called Rivnmithan. 

Also called Barakhsha. 18 Probably Faghdasm. 

18 Also called Nal^shab. H Or Ra*su.l»Waragk» 

18 The name is also written al-Kugkaniyah. 

18 Or Uabinjan, 
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Fiirabr.* The district of a^»SagbaDiyan which conUios the towns 
of Datazanj!, B&saud, Satikardah, Baham, Zinur, Eikda^y^t* 
ghum&n, QawSdiyan, Andiyan,^ Dastajird^ and Hanban. £buwA- 
rizm ; ^ its capital on the Haital side is Eat,^ and the towns are 
Qhardaman, Wayakhan, Ar^hakhiwah, Naukafa||i,7 Kardar,^ 
Mazdakbqan,^ Ja^irah, Sadur, Zarddkhi Q^ryat-Baratakin and 
Madkaminiyyah. The capital of Kbuwanzm on the side of 
Khurasan is al-Jurjatnyyah, and the towns are Nauzuwar, 
Zamahhdiar, Ruzawand, Zarmand,‘® Daskakhau-!^as, 
raithan, MadSniithan,^^ lOiiwah, Kardarankhas, Hazar-asf,^* 
Jiqarwand,^^ Sadfai% ^Jarasah, Jaz, Darghan and Jit. 

Balkhi — Udjfurqan,^* Salim, Karku,^^ Jah,^® Madhr, Barwaz* 
The dependency of X*ikliariatan contains the towns of Walwalij,at/ 
Xalaqan,^7 gjiitlm, Qharbank, Siminjan, Tskalkand, Rub,^^ Baghlan 
60. al-‘Ulyfi or the upper, Baghlan as-Sufla or the lower, Askimidit, 
Bawan, Arhan, Andarab and Sarae-^Adni. The territory of al« 
Bamiyan ;its towns: Basghurfand, Saqawaud,*® Lakhrab, Badhakh* 
shall, Banjahir,*! Jarbayaii,** Barwan.*® Ghazni,** — Kardis,** 
Sakawand, Nawah, Bardan, Damrakhl, Ijia^hdi-Barah,*® Farmul, 
Sarhuii, LajrS, Kliuwadit-Ghurab,*^ Zawah, Kavvil, Kabul, 
Lamghan, Budan,*® Lahukar. It has the dependency of Walisfe- 

I Farabr or Firabr. * Evidently Reg the Sandy Desert. 

8 Not mentioned again by our author. AMstakhri places it between 
fibuman and Wishjird, at one day’s jonrney from each. 

* This is the Wuth jird of aMH'‘ldirl and Ibn Banqal. Dastajird is evi- 
dently an error for Wnshjird. 

* Khnwiirizm or Kh u warns m. It is, however, more generally written 

^wkrazra. 8 Or Ka^. T Also called Naukabagh, the letters 

/ and b being interchangeablo, 8 Kardar or Knrdar. 

* Or MazdS kh knn. At page 287 of the text, this town is called 

Waz&rmand and at page 341 Dzirmand. Zarmand is most probably an error 
of the copyist. H Probably Madrami|h»^n' 

H Also called Hazar-asb. 18 The name is also written Jikarband. 

1* Also called Shnburqan and Usbburqan. 16 Karku or Karkuh. 

18 Also called Ji and Kah. This town is also called at-Taynqttn, 

Eub or Bn’b. Also called A ndara bah. 80 Or Sakawand. 

81 Also called ^Askar Banjahir. 88 Or Karbayah. 

88 Barwiin or Farwan (Parwnn). 8* The same as Ghaznin. 

86 The name is also written Kardiz. 88 Or IJashsh-Bari. 

811 Ai pag;e 206 of the text it Is called Khutvdat without the addition of 
Qhurab, 

S8 Pr.\^in'l%W Tliiwnn 
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i;an ; * its towns : Afsbin,* Asbldajah,^ Mastank, Sb§l, Sak!rah» 
Siwah. Bust, — Jalaqan,* Ban, Qarmah, BuzM, Da war, Sarwis-^ 
tan,® Qarjatu-l-Jauz, Rakhud or Rakfawad. Bakiawadli»^ Banja- 
Talqan. Zaranj, — Kuwain,® Zanbuk,® Farah, Darhiiid, 
^arnin, Kawarabwadh, Baranwadli, Kizah,*® Sinj, Babu(- 
fa'am, Karwadikan, Nib, at-Taq. Harat, — Karuldi, Aubah,tt 
Maiin as-Safalqar,^* Kb»dsar, Astarbiyan, Maral»ad]i Its depen- 
iencies are : — Bushanj, which contains the towns of Khai kard, 
Faljai*d,'® Kusuy and Karab ; Badha gh is, with the towns of Dibis- 
ban, Ku g haiiabadhd^ Knfa, Busht, Jadhawad® Kabrun, Kalyun 
jind Jabalu-l-Fidlidhab ^7 Kanj Riistaq, with the towns of Baban,*® 
Kaif and Bagb ; Asfuzar or Asfizar with the towns of 
Kuwaghan, Kuwaran, Ku^bak and Admskar. The cnpittil of the 
territory of Gharjistan is Ab^hln ; it contains also the towns of 
Shuramln, Balikan and Astabun (?).*^ Al-Yahudiyyab, — Anbar,*® 
Barzur, Farayab, Knlan, al-Jurzuvvan.** Marw, — Kharaq. Hurmuz- 
farrah, Bahian, Sanjan, Sausaqan, Sahbab, Kirank,*® Sink* 
Abbadi, Dandanaqan. Its dependency is Marw ar-Rudb» contain- 
ing the towns of Qa^r A^naf and Talaqan. Here is also the town 
of Sarakhs. Qayin,— 'lun, Kbaust, IQiur, Kun, ar- 

Eaqqah, Yunawid,*® Sanawa 4h ,^® X^bs*** as-Sufla,*7 or the lower. 


I The word Wnlightaii is omitted in the text. 

• Variously written Afahhi, Abshin and BaahTn. 8 Also called Asbljah. 

♦ The name is also written Jahrilukiin or Jahulikun. 8 Or ^arwistSn. 

8 Written also Bakrawadh and Bakrdbadh. 1 Banjawfiy or Fanjiiway, 

8 Also called Juwain. ^ Also Zanbuq. 10 Written also Jizah. 

II Or Aufah. 18 This Maiin is called Maiin as-Safalqat to distinguish 

it from Maiin of Ba]charz, in the district of Naisabur. 18 Or Farkard. 

18 The name is also written Kughunabai^. 18 Or Jadhawa. 

18 Also called Kalwun. 11 ‘The Mountain or Hill of Silver.* 

18 Also called Babnah. 18 The name of this town is Bt^gh Sliur, also 

written Bagh^ur. W The word is uncertain ; written in the text. 

81 Also called Qa^ru-l-Amlr. 88 The name is also written al-Kurzuw&n. 

*8 Also called Jiranj. 84 Xaha8u-l‘‘Unnab. 

88 Variously called Ynnawid, Yunabid or Yunibi^, and Junabid. 

88 The place is not again mentioned by our author. Al-IftaJ^rl who is 
followed by Ibn B'^uqal, calls it Sanabadh. and describes it as a village at 
about a quarter of tkfaraaMi from Nuqan which forms part of the city of Xd*. 
Here is the shrine of ‘All ar>Ri4hi, son of Musa al-Kadhim. Ibn l^lanqal 
adds that over this place rises a strong and impregnable fortress. 

81 X&basu-t'Tamr. 

12 
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Iransjiahr, — Buzjftn, Zuzan, Xnrtki^,l SabzawSr,* £haRrui« 
jird, Azadliwar, Kh^jany Riwand, Mazol, MaHn,^ Jajarm. Its 
51 . eroporia are : 1° T^s which has at-T&baran,* for its capital ; af 
towns it has an-lSTfiqan, ar-Radakan,^ Junabid,® Usturq&n, 
Tarughba dji ; 2® Nasa ; its towns, Tsfinaqan, as-Sarmaqan^^ 
Farawah,** Bhahristanah ; ^ and 3° Abiward ; its towns, Maha- 
pah,*o Kufan. 

Ad^Damaghan. — Bisjam, Biranan, Zaghnah, Biyar. 

Shahrastan, — ibasknn, Albam or Album, Astarabadh,^^ Al^ur, 
ar-Ribafc, Araul, Salus, Sariyali, Milab, Aftoatir,** Hinjf, yamls,^^ 
Hari, Bud, Mamtir, Namiyab, TamisahJ* Barwan, — Walamir, 
Sbaklraz, Taram or Taiim, Kha^ira. Its dependency, al-Jil ; 
towns, Dulab, Bailaman, Shahr, Kuban-RudJi- Ril. — Bulghar, 
Samandar, Suwar, Baghand, Qai^awa, al-Baidha’, Khamlij, 
Balanjar. 

. Bardha*ah. — Taflis or Tiflis, al Qal'ab,*^ Khunan, Shamkur, 
Janzah, Bardlj, a^-Shamakhiyah, Sharwan or Shir wan, Bakah, 
asli-Sliabar&u, Babu-l-Abwab,*^ al-Abkhaz, Qabalah, Shakki, 
Maliizkird, Tabla. Dabll, — Badlis, Kbilat,*^ ArjishJ® Barkari, 
Kbuwaiy, Salamas, Urniiyah,*® Dakharraqaii,^® Maraghah. Ahr, 
Alaraiid, Sanjau or Sinjan, Qaliq^la. Ardabil, — Rasbah, Tabriz 
or Tibrlz, Jabarvvan, al-Alayanij,^^ as-Sarat, Warthan, Aluqan,** 
MiniadJii Barznnd. 

Ar-Raiy, — Quuim, Awah, Sawah, Awab, Qazwin, Abhar, 
Znnjan, ^alanbnb, Wainiah. Hamudhaii. — Asadawadh. Tazar, 
QarmaRin,*^ Sabah, Raman or Ramin, Wabab, Sirawand. It has 
several groat dependencies, without towns, such as, Naha- 
wand,*^' with tlio town of Rudkrawai* ; Karaj-Abi-Dulaf, with 


i Also called Tnraithith.. * The name is also written Sanzawar. 

* This Malin is known as Mfdin Knwu^arz. ♦ Also called Tabarau. 

* Also called Rayakiin. ® Or JnnawicUi. 

7 Also called larmaqan, ® Or Afrawah. 

9 Also written Sharistanah. 1<1 Or Alaihanah. H Or Astarabidli. 

1* Mamal;ir or Mamtir. 1^ Also called Tnmlaah, 1* Or TamJshaJi. 

lli QiiPat Jbn KaiidmnSn, 1* Called also al-Bib simply, 

n The name is also written A^lat. 18 Also wiitten Arjlj. 

Also called Urumiyah. Also called Kbarraoan. 

•I Also called Miyanah. M Or Mug^kan. 

88 Also known as Karman-Rhfihan. 

*8 Nahawaiid is also known as Mah al- Basrah. 
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another Karaj ; Marj ; Bariijh‘d;* a^-Sai'marah,* without towns] 

ad*Dmawar,8 without towns ; and Shfthrazur 

Al-Yahudiyyah, — al-Madinab»^ Khalanjan,^ ar-Rib&t., Lui*dakftn,^ 
Sumairam, Yazd, Niyin,’*' Niyastanah,® Ardist^n, Qasliin. 

As-Sua, — aUBidlian. Basintta, Bainit, Qaryatu-r-Iiaml, Karkhs^h. 
Jundaisabur, — al-Diz, ar-Runa^i» Bayuh, Qadhibin, al-Liir. I have 
seen no town whatever in the district of Tustar. Al-‘A8kar, — 
Jubak, Zaidan, Suq ath-Thalatha' ( Tuesday -market), Hnbk-dlui" 
Qurjum Al-Ahwaz, — Nahr Tiia, Jiizdak, Biruli, Suq al-Arba*a' 62. 
(Wednesday-market^, Hian Mahdi, Basiyan, Shurab, Banda m,® 
Daui aq, Khan Taiiq, Saiiah,*^ Manadkiru-$-Sughr$. Ad-Dauraq, — 
Azam,** Bakhsfibadh. al-Diz, Andabar, Azar, JnbbS, Miraqivan, 
Mirft^iyan. Ramahnrmuz,-— Sanbil, Idliaj, Tirain, Bazank, Ladh, 
Qharwah, Bafnj,** Kfizilk. 

Arrajan, — Qfistan, Dariyan, Mahruban,^^ Jannabab, Siniz, Bala- 
sabiir, Hinduvvan. Sliaf, — Jnr, Mimand, Naband, a^-SiinnkSn, 
Khabr, Khawaristan, al-Ghiindijan, Kiiran, Samiran, Zirabadh, 
Kajiram, Nabatid-Duu or the lower, Sxira,** Ras Ki^im. Daia- 
bajird, — Tabastan or Tabistan, al-Kurdiban, Kurm, Yazdaldja- 
wast,‘^ Rustaqu-r-Rustaq, Burk, Azbarah, Sinan, Juwaim-Abi- 

I Barujird is not again mentioned. Al-T^taklirT places it on the roud 
between Kamin and Kuraj-Abl-Dulaf, at a difc*^ai»ce of 14 farsath^f from tho 
former and 10 from tho latter. He describes it as a place of fertility and 
great natnral abnndanoe, of about half a fnrmkh in length with a lesser- 
breadth. Its fruits are exported to al-Karaj and other places; it also pro- 
duces saffron. It was first raised to the rank of a town with a mimhar by 
l^amulah ibn ‘Ali, tho minister of tho Abu Dulaf Family. 

* A^-Sairaarah is also called Mihrijanqadhaq or Mihrijanqadliaf. 

& Tho same as Mali nl-Kufah. 4 Hadinat Isfahan. 

6 Also called f^ulanjan and Khan Lanjan 

4 It is called al-Lurjan in al Istakhrl. who describes as the chief town of 
aa-Sardan, one of the rustdqs of the district of Istakhr. in Faris. 

1 Not again mentioned. Al-I^fal^rl, who calls it Na’in, describes it as a 
town in Yazd, one of the rustuqa of the district of l^fakhr, in Faris. It is at 
a distance of 45/«rK«^8 from Isfahan, on the outskirts of the desert, and 
possesses the only mine of silver throughout Fan's. 

Yaqut, who calls it Niyastar, describes it as a fortress between Qashan 
and Qumm. See Mu^jamu-l-BulddUf IV. 854. ® Also called Mandam, 

Or Wasnah. H The name is also written Ajain. 

1* Also written Babaj. W Or Mahrubun. 

14 Called also Sirfi and Suru. 

1* Or, according to tho Persian pronunciation, Yuzdal^iiast. 
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Atmad, aM^bahanat. Shiraz, — al-Baidha’, Faf^a, aUMa^f, Kftl| 
Jiir, Karazin, Dnsih^^Barln, Jamm, Jubak, Jamkan, Kftrd,* 
Bajjah, Bazar,* Abak* Shahrastan. — Daiiz, Kazarun, Khnrrah. 
an-Nub«indajan, Kariyan, Kunduran. Tawwaz, Ra»nnin-1-Akrad, 
Junbadb,* Ift«kbr, — Karat, Maibudh. Ma’in, a]«Fahraj, 

al-Hirah, Sarwastan,* Usi'anjan,** Bawwan,® Shal:r-Batiq, Crd,^ 
ar-Ruri, Dih Usbturaii,® Ebtirramah, Tark-Ni^an,* Sahnh. 

Bardaslr, — Matiati, Ku^huii. Zarand, Janzarndh. Kuh-Bayan, 
Qawaf, Zawar, Unas, Kh unawab> Ghubaira, KarisJjtan, Its depen- 
Kbabi?; towns, Na^iak, Ka^iid, Kuk, Katharwa. Isolated 
towns, Janzarndh. Firziti, Najifc, Khair, Marzuqan, as-Suraqan, 
MaghuPy Jairuqan. As-Sirajaii, — Biraand, a§li-§hainat, Wajib, 

BazGirak, Da^t-Barln,*^ KMghistan. Narmasir, — Baldr, 

Kai‘ak, Raikan, Nasa, DarjinJt Bainm, — Darzhin. 

Awarak, Mihrikird, Rayin, Ma*m, RsVin. Jiraft or* Jiruft., — Bas, 
Jakln, Manuqaii, Daraliqan, Jiiwi-Sulaiman,^* Kuh-Barjan, Kuhis- 
tan, Maghun. Jawawaii, Walashjird, Rudhakan. Darfani.** 

Baniiajbur, — Mashkiih,*^ Kij,*® Sari-Shalir, Barbvn*. Klin wash 
T)a»nandaTi. .Talak.’S Dnznk, T>a^t-‘Ali, at-Tiz, Kabartun, Hanak, 
Bill, Band, Qa^r-Qarid, A 9 laqah, FahahFnlirali, Qanbala, Aima’il. 

Waihind,— Qamuhul, Kanbayab, Sfil aiah tJrikab, Zahu, 

Bar, Barbirawa. Qnzdar, — Qandabil,'^ Bajathrad, Jathrnd,**^ 

6a Bakanan, IQ^uzT, Rnstakuban, Murdan,*^ Rddh. JVlasakan, Kabar- 
kur, Mabali, Kizkanan, Surah, Qu^dar. Al-Man§uiah, — Daibul, 
Zandara} i j,** Kadai ,*^ May il, Tan ball, Birun, Qallari, ** Annari, 

I Also written Knrd. 

• At pngo 458 of the text it is called Azar-Sabur. 

® Called J nnbudh- M alUglian. 4 Also called SarwasTr. 

^ 'l'h*» name in also written nl-Usbanjan. 

^ This Bawwan is called Bawwan Kirman, f.e., Bawwan of Kirman, to 
distinguish it from the celebrated town of Bawwan, in the district of Sabur. 

Or Urd. ® ‘The Village of Camels,* called also by its Arabic 

name (^ryatu-UJimaL ® Called also Tarklinlshan. 

1^ At page 47 1 of the text it is called Dasht Bar. 

II The nam*^ is also written Darrin. 18 Or Nahr Snlaiman. 

18 Quhistnn (or Qahistan) Abi Ghanim. 

14 The name is also written Darbani. 14 Or Mashka. 

18 Also called Kis. 11 Also written Khnwas. 18 Or Jalaq. 

1* Or Qandabil. 80 The name is also written Ka^krad, 

81 Also written Damuidin. 88 Also called Zandarij. 

8i Or Kadar. *4 Or Qallari. 
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Ballari, al-Maswahf, al-Bahraj,^ Banijah, Manb§^ar!, ar-BiSi*, 
Sub&rah, Kings,* Saimur.* 

Zabld, — Ma‘qir, Kadi'sh, Mahjnm, Maur, ^Atatiab, asb-Sbarjabf* 
Qbalafigalu Mukha, al*Hirdah, ai-Jnraib, al^Las^ah, Sharmah. al- 
‘A§lii**ab, Ranqah, al-Kbs^uf, a8-Sa‘id. al-Jaradah, al-B^^'^bab. 
The dependency of * A tbtbar ; towns, Bai^, al-Jtiraib, Haly, as* 
Sirrain. San ‘a’, — Sa*dah, Najran, tTurash, al-‘Urf, Jnhian, al- 
Janad, Dh?imar or Dbiinar, Nasafan, Yab^ib, as-Subul,^ al* 
MndhaikhiialiT Khaulan. Makkah, — Mina, Amaj, al-Jubfah, al- 
Fnr*, Jabalah, MahayiS Hadhah, at-X»’ift Baldah,® The depen- 
dency of Yatbrib ; towns, Badr, al-Jar, Yanbu*, aI-‘Uflhairah, al* 
Hsnra’, al-Marwah, Snqya-Yazid, Khaibar. The dependency of 
Qurb; capital, Wadi-l-Qurg; towns, al-Hijr,'^ al-^Aunid, Bada- 
ya‘qub, phabbah, an-Nabk. Suhar, — Nazwah, as-Sirr, phiink, 
Pafit, Daba, Saliit, Jullafar, Samad, Lasya, Milab. The depen- 
dency of Mahrah ; towns, a8li-Shibr,...Tlie dependency of al* 
Abqaf ; chief town, Hadhramaut. The dependency of Saba. The 
dependency of al-Yamamah. Al-Ab^a*, — az-Zarqa’, Sabun, Uwal, 
al-‘Uqair. 

Al-Basi’ab, — al-Ubullah, Nahm-d-Dair,^ Matara,® Madhar. Nahr 
Zaban, Badran, Bayan, Nahru-l-Amlr, Nalim-l-Qadim, ‘Abbadgn, 
Abn-l-Kha^ib, Nahr-Dubba, al-Mnttawwi‘ah, al-Qindal,^^aI-Maftab, 
al-Ja‘fariyyah. Al-Kufah, — Harnmam *Umar,^* al-JamiSun, Sura, 
an-Nil, al-Qa lisiyyah, ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Ba gh dad, — Baradan, an- 
Nabrawan, Karah, ad-Daskarah, Tarastan, Har&niyyah, Jalala, 
Bajisra, Baqubah, Buwahriz, Kahvadha. Darzijan, al-Mada’in, 
Asbanabr, Sib, Dairu*l-‘Aqul, an-Nu‘maniyyah, Jabbul, 

1 Or al-Bahraj. * Also written Kiua^. ^ Also called Saixnur. 

♦ The same as Mik&l'ff Marsa-wh-Sharjah. ® Also called Snijiula. 

® Not again mentioned. Yaqut has a Baldah which he describes as one of 
the towns sitnated on the shore of the Sea of Syria, ie., the Mediterranean, 
in the vicinity of Jabalah. It has been in ruins since the time of Mn awiyah. 
Makkah is sometimes called al-Baldah with reference to Qur’an, XXXTV. 14. 

*1 Bijr §ilib. ® Nahru-d-Dair, according to Yiiqut (IV. 839), is a 

large canal, between al-Ba^rah and Matnrl, about twenty /arsaM« distant from 
the former. It was called Nahru-d-Dair, *tbe canal of the Monastery,' from a 
monastery that stood at its mouth called Dairu-d-Dihdar. Here is a pleasant 
little town where most of the porcelain vases found in al-Ba^rah and its 
neighbourhood are manufactured. ® Also written Matarab* 

10 Also al-Qindalah. D Bammam Ibn ‘Umar. 

W Also written JiL 



^Afoaril, BSbil, Qa^r Hubalrah,^ ‘Abdas, NabrawS* Wa«it,*4* 
Nahr Sabns, Darmakan, Badliibiny Qursqabab, 
Biy&dah, aa*Sikr, QurqM,^ at-Xib, Labhan, aioBasamiyab, tJ^disab. 
Tbe depeDdency of al-Bata’ih ; capital^ as-Saliq ; towns, Jamidab^ 
Hur&r, al-]^Iaddai1iyyah, az-Zubaidiyyah. Hnlwao, — Kbaniqln, 
Zab(ijan» al-Marj,^ Shala^ilan, al-Jainid, a}-Hari% as-Sirawan, 
64 Baudanijan.^ Samana,— al-Karkh, ‘Ukbara, ad-Dur, al*Jtoi‘Hin, 
Batt, Kadlianat.^ Qa^ru-l-Ja??, Harl, AiwSna, Bariqa, Sindiyyahj 
liiqafrubah, Dimiiunia, al-Anbar, Hifc, Takrit or Tikrit, as*Sinn. 

Al-Mau^il, — Nanawa,7 al-yaditbah, Ma‘latbayM,® aUHasaniy- 
yah, Talla‘far,^ Sin jar, al-Jibal, Balad, Adbramab. Barqa^id, 
'Na$lbin, Data, Kafartiitha, Ra’8u-l-‘Ain, Tbamanin. Amid, — 
Mayyafariqiri, Tall Fafau, Hisn Kaifa, al-Far, Hadhiyali. Ar- 
Raqqah,— al-Muhtariqah, ar-Ratiqah, Kbanuqali. al-Han^i, Tall 
Malyira, Bajarwan, Hi^n Maslamah, Tar‘uz, Harran, ar-RubS, 
Of dependencies are the following: Jazirat-Ibn-‘Umar ; towns. 
Faigbabur, Ba‘ainatb§, al-Mughitbah, az-Zawazan. Saruj ; towns, 
Kafarzab, Kafarsii'in. Al-Furat; chief city, Qarqisiya ; towns, 
ar-Rahbab,^^ ad-Daliyah, ‘Anab, al-Hadi^ah. Al-Kliabur ; chief 
city, ‘Arabau; towns, al-Hu^ain, a^i-Shamsmiyyah, Mikisin, 
Sukairu-l-‘Abba8, al-Khn-iinih, as-Sakiniyyah, at-Tunanir. 

i^alab, — Anjakiyab, Balls, Suxnaisat, al-Ma‘arratain,^^ Manbij* 
Bayyas, at-Tinat, Qinnasrin, as-Snwaidiyyah. Him?, — Salamiy- 
yah, Tadinur, al-Kbuna^irah, Kafartab, al-LadhiqiyyalK Jabalab, 
Jubaih^* Antars&s, Balunyas, Hisnu-l-Kljiaw&bi, Lajjtin, Rafaniy- 

I Qnsr Tbn Hnbairah. * A contraction from Nabr Abba, a canal 

in the neighbourhood of Baghdad called after Abba, son of a§-§amghan, 
^ the Nabathmari, the person who dng it. 

# Also written Qurqub. * Marj al*Qal‘ah. * Or Bandanijan 

^ Or KadkanSt. 1 Also called Nluawa, 

8 Tb© name is also written Ma'Iajik«ya. ® Also written Tall A'far. 

W Known aa Raljbat llm-Tauq., it Ma‘arratU'U*Nu‘iiittu and Ma‘aiTat 
Qinna>rin. ^ Ysqut ^1. 34), mentions a place called uLJuhail^ the 

Little Mountain, as being in the neighbourhood of I;!*"!?. He also mentions 
a town called Jubail, near the sea-coast of Syria, at eight /arsaifcfijj to the east 
of Bairut. In 4^6 of the Hijrah, the town of Jubail was besieged and 
reduced by Sanjil, the Franc, as Yuqut calls him. It remained in the 
possessiou of the Francs for about ninety years, till re-taken by ^alal^u-d-Din 
in 583 H. ^alal^u-d-Bin placed in it a garrison of Kurds, bat ten years after 
these very Kurds sold it to the Francs and went whither no one knows. At the 
time of Yiiqut, it was still iu the bauds of the Fraucs. 
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yafi, ' Jiisiyah, Hamah, Shakar, W&di Batnan. Dima^h^,--— 
Darayya, Baniyas, Saida, Ehiirut, ‘Arqah, Ajjrabulns,* az-Zaba<* 
dani. The dependency of al-Biqa‘ ; chief city, Ba'labakk ; towna, 
Kamid, ‘Arjarniish Tabaiiyyah, — Baisan, Adhri^at, Qada$i, Kabnl, 
al-Lajjun, ‘Akka, Sur, al-Faradliiyah. Ar Ramlah, — Baitu*!- 
Maqdis, Bait-Jibril, Ghazzah, ‘Asqalan, Yafah, Arsuf, Q^isariy- 
yah, Nabulns, Ariha', ‘Arnnian. Sughar, — Wailah,* ‘Ainuna,^ 
Madyan,^ Tabuk, A^inh, Ma*ab, Mn‘aiK 

Al-Farama, — al-B«qqnrah, al-Warradah, al-‘AriRh, Tinnts,. 
Ditnyat, ShatS, Dabqu. A1-* Abbasiyyah, — Sbubru-wazah,^ Daman- 
hur, Sanhur, Banha-l-‘ARal, Shatnfifj Malij, Damirah, Barah, 
Daqahlali, Sanhur* Baris, ^ Sandafa,* and seven other towns 
known each by the name of Mahallah.^ Bilhnis, — Mashtul, Faqils, 66. 
Jurjir, Sandafa, Banha-l-‘Asal, Damira,^® Xanta-^ana 

which is the same as Dair Na^ay.'* Al-l«kandariyyah, — ar* 

Ra^fd, Mnballflt-Haf?, Dhfitn-l-Humam, Barnllus. Al-Fustat, — 
al-Jazirah, al-Jlzah, al-Qahirah, al-‘Aziziyyah, ‘Ain- Shams, 
Bahna,^* al-Maballah,^* Sandafa, Datnat^hur, Hulwan, al-Qnlziim. 
Dswan, — Qu?, Ikhmim, Bulyana, Taljia, Sumusta, Ba^ir,^* 
XJshmunain, Ajma‘. The dependency of al-Fayyum. 

Barqah, — Ramadah, Atrabiilus,** Ajdabiyah, as-Sus,^’^^ Sabrah, 
Qabis, Ghafiq. Balarm, — al-Khali^nh, Atrabin^h, Mazar, ‘Ainu-1- j 
Mughatta, Qal‘atu-1-Ballut, Jirjant, Bntlirah, Saraqiisah, Lantini, 

i Also called Tarnbulus. * Also called Allah. 

* Galled ‘Ain Una in Yaqufc ; see Ma^jamu-l-Bulddn^ III. 784. 

* Madyan Shu'aib. 5 ('ailed also ^nbru simply. 

ft Sanhur a^-Sughra, or the lo.ssor. 

7 The word is uncertain. Written in the text. i 

* Also written Sandafa. ® Of the seven Mahallabs six are mentioned in the 
description of Egypt, namely, Ma^allat Sidr, Mal^allat Karmin, al-Mahallatu-l- 
Kablrah, Mahallat Zaid, Ma^allat Hafi^ and Ma^allat Ziyad. 

IfJ The same as Darairah. U This T^kh is known as T^kh Mazyad 

(Yaqut, III. 666). Yaqut mentions two other villages called Tukh. iu Upper 
Egypt. I* Tantathana or Dair Natay is the T«-^idata of Ibn Haoqal 

and the modern Tanja. Ibn Hauqal (p. 92) describes it as a largo pleasant 
village with a pretty mosque, a bath and market-places. It is surrounded by 
a number of hamlets and has a sub-governor attended by a personal guard of 
horse and foot. I* Bahna, Bahnaya or Bahnayah. 

Al-Maballatu-l-Kabirah. I* Also called BQsir Quridus. 

I* The name is also written Tar^buius. 

17 The Marsa Susa of Keith Johnston, plate 87 Lb, 


r.»- vv 
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Qalftniyab, Alyftj, Fatarnawft,^ T&'barmiti, MassinaB, 

Eim^.ah, Damannag]!* Jaras^ QaVata-l-Qawarib, Qal‘fitu- 9 *Sir§t, 
Qal‘at-Abi-2Eiaur, Batarliyab, Tkimah. B&rqad, Qurliyua, 
Qadua^, Bartiuiq, A^bjas, Baljnh, Bartannab. Al Qairawan, — 
Sabrah, Aflfaqus, al-Mahdijyah, Sftsab, Tunis, Banzard, Tabar- 
qah, MarsS4> KharaZf Buiiah, Bajab, Lurbus, Qamah, Mamlsah, 
Mas, Barijad, Marmajaniiab, Sabibab, Qamudab, Qaf^ab, Qas^I- 
5®. lijah, Nafzawab, Lafis, Audbab, Qalanis, Qalu^ab, Rui^fah, 
Bauunisb* Bajam, Jaziiat-Abi-Sharik, Baghay, Suq-Ibn-gbalaf, 
Dufauah, al-Masilah, A^ir, J azi rat- Banl-Zaghan» 

nayali,* Matdjali, Tanas, Dar, Suq.Jbrabim, aUGbuzzab, QaPat- 
Burjumah, Bajj^ir, Yalal, Jabal Tujan,® Wahran, Jarawa,^ 
Arazkul,^ Malllah,^ Nakar,^ Sabtab,^ Kalzawah, Jabal Zalagh. 
Asfaqua, Munastir, Mars|-l-Hajjamin, Bauzart, Tabarqab, Hay- 
yajali, Lurbus, Marsa-l-Hajar, Jamunas-Hp-Salmn, X^ras, Qas^I- 
liyab, Naftab, Taqiyus known as Madinatu-l-Qu^u*’, Miskiyanab, 
Bagh&y. Dufaiiab, *Aiuu-l-‘A§afir, Dar Maluwwal, X'lBnab, 
Maqqavjih, Tijis, Madmatu-LMabriyyin, Tamasant, Dakkama, 
Qa^ru-l-lfriqi, Rakwa, al-Qustautuiiyyab, MiJa, Jijil, Tabarrit, 
Saf-if, Ikija, Marsa-d-Dajjaj,® Ashir. Tahart, — Yammamab, 
Taghalisiyuh, Qahat-lbni-I-Harab, Hazarah, al-Ja‘bab, Gbadiru-d- 
Durb*, Lauuiyab, Miiidas, Suq-lbn-Hablab, Matmatah, Jabal 
Tujan, Wabran, Shalif, Xl*'* al-Gbuzzah, Suq-Ibjabim, Rahbayab, 
al-Bathab,*^ az-Zaitunah, Tamamma, Ya‘ud, al-i£badbra’, Waiit’an, 
Tanas, Qasru-l-Fulus, Bahriyyah, Suq Kara, Manja^ab, Awazka, 
Tabrm, Suq Ibn Mablul, Raba, Tawilat-Abi-Mugbul, Tamazit, 
Tawilat, Laghwa. Fakkau. Sijilinasab, — Dar'ab, Tadauaqusat, 
Atbar, Ii&, Wailamis, Hl^n Ibn Salibi an-Nahhasin, Hi^nu-s, 
Sudan, Hilal, Inifala, Daru-LAmiri ^isn Bararab,^^ al-£biy^at, 

^ Also written Ba1;arQnwl. 

^ Or JazIrat>BanI-Zask&i^n&y* ^ Also written Jabal Taj an. 

4 Called also Jarawah. ^ At page 246 it is oalled Alashqur. 

8 Yaqut (IV. 641 ), describes it as town on the sea-shore, not far from 
Sabtah [Oeata]. See also Ibn Banqal, p. 63. 

1 Also oalled Nakar. ^ Also written Sabti. 

^ The name of this town is everywhere written Marsa-d-Dajjaj, with a 
doable Bat if M. Keinaud is right, as certainly he is, in saying that the 
name means * port atm ponies ’ (G^o. d'Aboalf. 1. 175 n 8), the oorreot pronun- 
ciation can only be Korsf-d-Bq/aJ, as we have written it at p. 44 ante, 

10 Al-Batba\ ii Called also ^i^na-l-Barir. 
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Tazrut. Fas, — al-Sa^mlj, Zalul, aUJahid, Suqa-l*KatamI. Warghali> 67 . 
Sabu, Saubajah, Huwarah, Tiza, Matmatnb, Kazannayab, 
Sala, Madinat-Bani-Qurbas, Mazbahijyab, Azila,* Sabta,* Balad 
Gbumar, Qal*atu-n-Nusiir, Nakiir,® Balasb, Maviusali, Tabarlda, 

Sa*, anotlier town,* Mikiiasali,^ Qal‘afc Shamltf Mada'in Barjaii, 
Awazka, Tiyunfi, Maksiii, Amlil, Amlab-Abid- Hasan, Qastinab,® 
Nafzawab, Niqawns, Biskarab, Qabi^ab. Its dependencies ; — 
Az-Zab ; capital, al-Masllab ; towns, Maqqarab, Tubnab, Biskamb, 
Badis, Tab ildlia. X^ii^kiqa, Jamila, Bantijus, Adnah, Astir. 
Tanjab ; towns, Walllab, Madrakah, Matrukah, Znlfun, Ghuzzah, 
Gbiimirab, al-Hajir, Ma-jara-jara, al-Baidba’, al-Kbadbra*. yar- 
fanab, — A^^bmat. Waila, Warikab, Tandali, Alftssab, ZafPun, 
Gbiizzali, Gbuniirah, al-Hajir, Qnituii,^ al-Khadbra*.^ Among 
tlie noted towns of Qurtubah arc the following, — Xulaitulah, 
Laridab,® Tutllab, Saraqustab, Tiirtuajiab, Balansiyab, Mursiyab, 
Bajjanah, Maliqab, Istijah, Kayyab,^*^ Jayyan, Sbantarah,** 
Qbafiq,^* Turjalab,^^ Qfiriyab, Maridah, Bajab, Shantiriii, 
Ukbshunubab,!^ Istbiliyah, Sadunah,^^ Jabal Qarmunab, 

Maurar, al-Jazirab.^^ Had T entered al-Audalus I would have 

^ Also written Azilulu ^ Aluo writtou Sabtah. 

8 Or Nukur. 

* Of. page 230 of the text. ‘And between Pub and ^jV in the rH»taq of 
Mikna&atu-s-Sughah, there is a large pleasant town abounding with trees and 
rivulets, the nitne of lohich I do not rewember.’ 

8 Called iknaHutu-^-Saghah. 

8 Probably Qastiliyah. 1 Sec Ynqnt, IV. 216. 

8 The editor remarks here that these are only repetitions, but that he did 

not wish to omit them for the reason that they form different readings, and 
especially on account of the name which stands for al-HaidhtV, as it 

serves to make the name in the MSS. of I bn Khnrdadhbah intelligible. 

9 Lenda. Yaqut, IV. 341. G^o. d’Abonlf., I. 260. The Iterda of the 
Romans situated on the right or western (not eastern as in Abu-l-Fida’) bank 
of the river Segre, the principal tributary of the Ebro. Smith, 11. 316. 

1^ Called Rayyii in Ibn H^uqal. p. 76. Yaqut, II. 892. It is the town of 
Archidona. {See Descriptio al-Magribi, p. 109). 

H Yaqut, HI. 327. The editor is not certain of this reading and suggests 
Nnfznh. 

18 A fortress in the district called Fali^u-l-Ballul;. Yuqut, 111. 769. 

18 Also call Turjilah. It is in the district of Maridah [Merida, Emerita} 
at six days* journey to the west of Qurtubah. Yaqut, 1. 8,36. 

14 Also written fyo^iishunubah. 18 Also called ^a4ki^cth» 

18 Al-J aziratu-l-Khadhrs*. 
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divided the whole territory into districts, becanse of the many 
towns, countries and tracts that it contains. It is equal in size 
to Haital, or even larger. A few of the cities of Islam have 
altogether been left out in this account, as we are unacquainted 
with them ; aUAndalus, however, is comparable to the African side 
of this province, or very nearly so. According to Ibn Khur* 
dadlibah. it has forty cities ; namely, those enumerated above. 

68 . The Climates op the World and the Position of the Qiblah. 

Know that eveiyone who has written on this subject gives 
the number of the climates as fourteen ; ^ seven open to view 
and inhabited ; and seven, not habitable. 1 have heard it 


I The diviBion of the surface of the globe into xqlims^ or climates, is bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, as the word itself implies. From the equator to the 
arctic circle Ptolemy makes sixteen oltmatos of which twelve are determined 
by the increase of half an honrin the length of midsnmmer-day. The twelfth 
climate ends in lat. 58°. The Arabs, however, for reasons explained in 
Beinand’s Introduction to the Geography of Abu-l-B'ida* (p. 224 et seq)^ have 
adopted a division into seven climates, also determined by the increase of 
half an hour in the longest day. But in order to comprise the most important 
portion of the habitable world W'ithin these climates, they did not begin 
at the equator but at about 12^ 30' north of it, ending at the 50° 4' parallel of 
latitude. The following table shows the seven climates as delineated by 
Arab geographers. It may bo observed that there is a slight difference in 
the degrees of latirudo as compared with the account given in Abu-l-Fida’ 
(G^graphie, 1. 10 ef aeq) *, this has been done to bring the table into exact 
conformity with that of Ptolemy given in Smith’s Dictionary of G. and B. 
Antiquities, p. 297. 


Climatb. 

Lonorst day. 

Latitude. 

. Beginning. 

Middle. 

Beginning. 

Middle. 

I 

12 h. 45 m. 

13 h. 

12° 80' 

16° 27' 

11 

18 h. 15 m. 

13 h. 30 m. 

20^ 15' 

2 :r 51' 

111 

13 h. 43 m. 

14 h. 

27° 12' 

30° 22' 

IV 

14 h 15 m. 

14 h. 30 m. 

83 18' 

86° 0' 

V 

14 h. 45 m 

15 h. 

38" 35' 

40° 66' 

VI 

15 h. 15 m. 

16 h. 30 m. 

43° 4' 

45° 1' 

YU 

15 h. 45 m 

16 h. 

46° 51' 

48° 32' 


The seventh oKmate ends in lat. 50* 4' where the longest day is 16 h. 15 m< 
See iffn*i*Akban (Jarrett), 111. 43 et, aeq. The division into climates was 
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said by an astix>nomcr that all living beings dwell in the 
west, and that none live in the east on account of the extreme 
heat ; but I have heard another one say, on account of the cold. 
The distance from the extremity of al-Maghrib to the furthest 
limits of habitable land, at the end of the counti'y of the Turks, is 
computed as six hundred parasangs ^ in a direct, undeviating course. 
It is on this basis that the authors already mentioned have 
written their ti^atises on this subject, and the following account is 
partly derived fi’om these treatises and partly from the statements 
of some eminent astronomers I have met. The subject is very 
important in determining the direction of the Qiblab, and the 
relative position of the different countries in respect thereto, for 
some people, I find, have differed from the rest in these particulars, 
and have altered* the Qiblab, and made its position a matter of 
controversy. Had they been well-informed in this respect, they 
would not have differed about its position, nor would they have 
changed what was fixed by the ancient authorities. 

The earth is nearly spherical in shape. It lies within the vault 
of heaven, as the yolk within the egg ; and the air, which is all 
around the earth, attracts it on every side towards the heavens. 
The reason why living beings retain their stability on the face of 
the earth is that the air attracts all the light particles of matter 
in their bodies and the earth the dens* particles ; for the earth 
is analogous to the loadstone which attracts iron. An example is 
given in illustration of the physical facts in connexion with the 
heavens : it is that of a turner revolving a hollow body with a 
walnut placed inside of it; the point of the illustration being 
that when the hollow body revolves, the walnut stands motionless 
in the middle. 

Tije earth is divided into two equal parts by the equator, which 
extends from east to west and defines the length of the. earth. 
It is the greatest line on the terrestrial globe, as the Zodiac is the 

applied only to the northern hemisphere ; but in Almag. ii 6, Ptolemy makes 
one climate to the aonth also, beginning at the equator and ending in Int, 
36® 26^ . Some Arab geographers, again, divide the southern hemisphere into 
seven climates as well, thus making the fourteen climates of our author ; 
but this division serves no practical end and is generally left out of account. 

1 We should probably read two thousand and six hundred ; see tn/ru, 
p. 106, 1. 1. 

* The text reads but the correct reading is undoubtedly 
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grealeflt line in the lieavcns. The earth’s breadth extends from the 
South Pole, round which Suhail (Canopus) moves, to the North 
Pole, around which the constellation Banilt Na‘sh (Ursa) moves. 

• The circumference of the earth at the equator is three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees ; the degree is twenty-five parasangs ; 

69 . the circumference of the earth is therefore nine thousand para- 
sangs. Fj-om the equator to each of the poles is ninety degrees ; 
and ihe same extent measures the distance of the earth in a lati- 
tudinal direction. But the inhabited parts do not extend to more 
than twenty-four degrees below the equator, the rest being com- 
pletely covered by the sea. The northern quarter of the globe 
therefore, is the only part inhabited; for while the southern 
quarter is not habitable, the half of tlie earth that is beneath 
us does not contain any inhabitants. The two quarters known to 
tlie world have been divided into the fourteen climates refeiTed 
to above. 

’J1ie First Climate. Extent, 38,500 parasangs ; brendth, 1995 
parasangs.^ It begins wdicro the shadow at noon in the equinox 
is 1|J feet; and ends where it is at this time, 2^ feet. The distance 
laterally from one side to the other is about 390 miles ; a mile 
measuring 4,000 cubits. Its middle lies near San‘a’, ‘Adau* and 
al-Aliiqaf, and that extremity which is adjacent to Syria passes 
through Tihamah, near Mnkkah. It thus contains such principal 
towns as San‘a’, *Adan, Hadliramaut, Najran, Jurni^i, Jai^an, 
§a‘dah, Tahalnh, *Uinau and al-Baljrain, the southernmost of tlie 
country of the Sudan [Blacks], on to a 1 -Ma gh rib, and also parts of 
the continents of India and China, adjoining the sea-coast. All 
places having tlie same latitude as these, to the east or to the west, 
are likewise coutiMncd in this climate. 

TJio Second Climate begins where the shadow at noon in the 
equinox, as already said, is feet; and the distance from one 

t The Editor of the Text notes the absurdity of those figures. Our 
author is nowhere so inaccurnto as whi*n ho is quoting from others, lbnu-1- 
FMqlli {Kitabu-hBiUdan, p. 6), gives these figuros as the length and brendth, 
not of the tirst climate alone, but of the seven climates taken together. But 
this writer is himself nt fault ; for ho makes the seven climates of equal 
length and breadth, and gives the extent of one ns 5.500 parasangs by 285 ; 
the total extent of the climates t.Mkon together cannot accordingly be 38,500 
• parasangs in length by 1,995 in breadth; needless to say it will in tliat case 
be 6,500 by 1,995. 

* 'Adan is in the south of the first climate. See Yaqut, I. 29. 



side of it to the other is 3t50 miles, in a stmiglit line. Its middle 
part lies near Yathrib ; the extremity furthest to the sonth, beliind 
Makkah ; and that towards tlic north, near ath-TiiaMabiyyah. 
Makkah and nth-Tha‘lal)iyyah lie therefore betw’een two climates. 

Of tlie towns situated in this climate are the following : Makkah, 
Ya^rib, ar-Rabadhah, Faid, ath-Tha^labiyyah, Uswau of Kgypt, 00. 
and thence to the borders of Nubia, and also al-Mansurah, al- 
Yamamah and a part of tlie temtories of as-Sind and al-Hiud. 

All places in a line with these, to the east or to the >vc8t, are 
likewise contained in this climate. 

The Third Climate begins where the noon-day shadow is 3JJ 
feet ; and ends whore it is, at the time of eciual days and nights, 
feets. The day attains a length of fourteen hours in the 
niiddleof it, wd li eh lies near Madj an, the city of ^^lll‘aib [.Jethro], 
on the side of Syrin, and near Waqisah on the side of al-Mratp 
Its breadth is about 300 miles and a half, ^ in a direct line. 
Ath-TJia‘labiyyah and all places, east and west, having the same 
latitude, are on its extiernily furthest to the south ; and Baghdad. 
Faris, Qandahar of al-Hiud, al-Urdimn and Bairut, on the ex- 
tremity adjoining Syria; so also are all places on the same latitude, 
to the east and to the west. Waqisah and all places in a line with 
it, to the east and to the west, are therefore between two climates.* 

Of the towns contained within this c'iinato are the following: 
al-Kufah, al-Basrah, Wasit, Mi^r, al-Tskandariyyirh, ar-llamlah, 
al-Urdunii, Dirna^iq, ‘Asqalan, the Holy Laud, Qandahar of 
al-lJind, the coasts of Kirindn, Sijistan, al-Qaii awan, Kaskar and 
al-Madayin. All places on the same latitude as these, are likewise 
contained in this clirnato. 

The Fourth Climate begins where the shadow at the time 
specified is 4| feet. Its breadth is some 260 miles and u])wai*ds, 
in a straight line. The middle part of it lies near Aqur, Manbij, 
‘Iiqah, Salamiyyah and Qumis, in the direction of ar- Raiy ; the 
lower extremity which adjoins al-‘Iraq, near Baghdad and the 
places on its latitude, east and west ; and its upper extremity to- 


t Tlie text reads J ; hut thia rending is probably nn error for J 
nnd upivnrdHf a word twice repeated further on. 

* This is a mistake Waqisah being in the middle of the cllmnto, it cannot 
ho on the border-line of two climates. Baghdad, Karis nnd the other countries 
which ho mentions are thus situated. Of. Yaqut, 1. 
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wardfi Syria, near Qaliqala and the shores of Tabaris tan to Ardabil 
and Jarjaii and places of the same latitude. Of remarkable towns 
situated in it are the following : Naslbin, Dara, ar>Eaqqah, 
Qinnasrln, Halab, Harran, Sumaisat, the frontier towns of Syria, 
al-Mauisil, Saman a, Hulwan, Sbahrazur, Masabadlian. ad-Diifawar, 
Nahawand, Hamadkan, I^balian, al-Maiaghah, Zanjan, Qazwin, 
61 . XU8, Balkh and all places coming near to these towns in latitude. 

The Fifth Climate begins where the shadow is feet. The 
distance laterally from side to side is about 230 miles, in a straight 
line. Its middle lies in the vicinity of Taflis in the province of 
ar-Rihab, of Marw in JKbnrasan, and of the country of Jurjan 
and all the places on this line to the east and west. Its upper 
extremity towards the north is near Dabil ; and it contains 
amongst other towns, Qaliqala, T^-baristan, Malatyah, Bumiyah, 
Dailaman, Jilaii, ‘Ammuriyah, Sarakhs, Nasa, Blward, Kaslijdi, 
al-Andalus, all places in the neighbourhood of liumiyah, and 
Antal iyah (Attalia). 

The Sixth Climate begins where the shadow is feet. The 
shadow at its end is one foot more than at its beginning ; and 
its breadth is some 200 miles and upwards, i\\ a direct lino. Its 
lower extremity towards the south is conterminous with the 
nortliernmost limit of the fifth climate ; and that is the latitude 
of Dabil, east and west. Its uppermost extremity towards the 
north lies near the territory of ^juwurizm and the country beyond, 
and near Asbijab which adjoins the land of the Turks ; and its 
middle part, near nl-Qustantiniyjah, Amul in I^urasan, Farghanah 
and all places on this line to the east and to the west. - It contains 
Samarqand, Bardlia'ah. Qabalah, al-I£hazar, al-Jil, the northern 
parts of al-Aiidalus and the southern parts of the country of the 
8aqalibali (Slavs). 

The Seventh Climate begins where the shadow is 7 as at the 
end of the sixth climate ; for the end of the sixth is the beginning 
of the seventh climate. Its southern extremity lies where the 
northernmost boundary of the climate contiguous to it, which is 
the sixth, is situated ; and that is the latitude of Khuwarizm and 
Turarband, to the east and west. Its furthest extremity towards 
the north lies in the remotest parts of the country of the Slavs, and 
the territories of the Turks adjoining Khuwarizm on the north. 
Its middle passes through the country of al-Lan, with no towns 
that are known. 
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‘Abdu-IIah, the son of ^Amr, saith : the earth has an .extent 62 . 
of 500 years* journey, of which 400 is desert and one hundred 
inhabited ; of this the Muslims occupy the space of one year 
only.^ Abu-1- Jild : the extent of the earth is 24,000 parasangs ; 
the Blacks occupy 12,000, the Greeks 8,000, the Persians 3,000, 
and the Arabs 1,000 parasangs.* 

The Empire op Islam. 

Know that the Empire of Islam — Qod the Most High be its 
gtiarcHan — is not regular in form so as to admit of description as 
square, or as having length and breadth. It is on the contrary 
very irregular, as is obvious to anyone who has carefully observed 
the quarters of the rising and setting of the sun, has travelled to 
different countries, and made himself acquainted with the public 
roads, and ascertained the extent of the provinces in parasangs. 

We will try to give as lucid a description of it as possible, nnd to 
represent it clearly to the minds of the intelligent and men of 
good understanding, if God ( He is exalted) tvill ! 

The sun sots on the extreme side of the territory of al- Maghrib, 
where it is seen to descend into the all-encircling Ocean. The 
inhabitants of Syria, in like manner, see it go down *into the Sea 
of ar-Riwn. Egypt extends in length from the Sea of ar-Bfim to 
the country of the Nubians ; it lies between the Sea of al-Qulzum 
(the Red Sea) and the borders of al -Maghrib. The latter 
province sti etches from the confines of Egypt to the Ocean, a strip 
of country wedged between the Sea of ar-Riim on the north, and 
the countries of the Blacks on the south. Syria extends from the 
borders of Egypt in a northerly direction to the country of the 
Greeks ; it lies therefore between the Sea of ar-R&m and I he Arabian 03, 
desert. The desert and a part of Syria touch the Peninsula of 

t Cf. Kitdbud‘Bulddn, page 4. For a biographical uotice of *Abdu-llah iba 
*Anir see this translation, page 24, note 3* 

* Cf. Kitdhud-Bulddnt p. 4 and Yaqut, I. 39. The author of Tdja-l-*Aru8f 
II. 324, mentions a traditionist of the name of Abu-I-Jild Jailan ibn Farwah 
al-Asadi al*Bi$rI, who lived about the beginning of the second century of the 
Hijrah. Instead of Abu 1-Jild, Yaqut has Qatadah who was one of the 
Tibi‘is and died in 118 H. lbnu-1-Faqih has Abu Khalaf. a name borne by a 
servant of Muhammad as well as by two of the Tabi‘l8 and several tradi- 
tionists. Of the latter, Abu Khalaf Musi ibn Khalaf al-Hi^rl received part 
of his traditions from this same Qatadah. 
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i!m Ambw; while the Sea of China encompasses it from E<^ypt to 
‘Abbadan. Al-‘Iraq adjoins the deseH and a part of the Penin- 
sula ; and on its northern limits it is bordered by the province of 
Aqur, which extends to the country of the Greeks, and is surround- 
ed on its west by an arching of the hluphrates. Behind the 
Euphrates lies the remaining part of the desert, and also a 
portion of Syria. These are the Arabian provinces. 

iSbuzistan and al-Jibal are situated alongside the eastern 
boundaries of al-‘Iraq ; wdiile parts of al-Jibal, as well as the 
province of ar-Rihab, lie on the eastern limits of Aqur. Paris, 
Kirman and as- Sind are situated at the further side of JQiuzistan, 
in a continuous line, with tlie sea on the south and the desert and 
Khurasan on the north. As-Sind and Khnrasan are conterminous 
with the countries of the Infidels on the east ; while ar-Rihab 
touches the country of the Greeks on the west and north. Lastly, 
the province of ad-i)ailam has its situation between ar-Riljab, 
al-Jibal, the desert and Khurasan. Tliis is all the empire of 
Isl&m ; do thou study it with attention. Anyone traversing this 
empire from east to west has to make many windings and turnings 
from the straight path ; for, while the journey from the Ocean to 
Egypt lies ifi a direct line, one has to turn a little to go towards 
al-‘lraq, and then again in order to enter the non- Arabian pro- 
vinces to Khurasan, which inclines in a northerly direction; — and 
dost thou not see that the sun rises on the right side of Bukhara 
from the direction of Isfijab ? 

The dimensions of the empire we have just described are as fol- 
lows : from the Ocean to al-Qairawan, a travelling distance of 120 
stages ; thence to the Nile, 60 stages ; thence to the Tigris, 50 
stages ; thence to the Oxus, GO stages ; thence to Tunkat, 15 days ; 
and thence to Taraz, 15 days. If thou turnest into the direction of 
64 . Parghanah, then the number of stages from the Oxus to Uzkaud is 
dO ; or if thou turnest towards Kaghkhar then the distance is 40 
stages. By another route thou travellest from tlio coasts of 
al-Yamau to al-Ba^rah, 50 days ; thence to Isfahan, 138 farsakks ; 
thence to Naisabar, 30 stages ; thence to the Oxus, 20 stages ; and 
thence to Taraz, 30 stages. This is in a direct line, the provinces 
of Egypt, al-Maghrib and ash-Sham being necessarily left out. 
The breadth is of still greater irregularity ; for while the province 
of al- Maghrib, as also Egypt, is of little width, the empire extends 
in breadth when thou art iu face of Syria and grows larger and 
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larger until its width beyond the Oxns to as-Sind is a three 
months journey. Abu Zaid extends tlie breadth from Malatjah 
to the Peninsula, al-‘Iraq, Paris and Kirmaii, on to the territory 
of al-Mansuiah. He does not give the number of stages ; it is, 
however a distance of about four months less ten days. What I 
have myself stated is clearer and of greater exactness. The dis- 
tance accordingly from the easternmost extremity in Kashhhar to 
as-Susu-l-Aq^a is very nearly a ten months’ journey. 

An estimate was made by order of the KhalifRh,^ in the year 
232 (H.) of the amount of revenue realized from taxes on lands 
and from poor-rates, tolls and imposts not being taken into account, 
in all the empire. It was found to be 2,320, 264-| dtnSirs,^ The 
revenues of the Greek empire were once computed by order of 
al-MuHa^im, and they amounted it is said to 500 qinfUrs^ and a few 
more qintSirs, a sum equivalent to something less than 3,000,000 
dinars. Whereupon he wrote to the Emperor of the Greeks, ‘ The 
least province in my empire, under the least of my servants, yields 
a larger revenue than the whole of thy empire.’ * 

I Al-Witiiliq, the ninth of the ‘Ahbnsido dynasty; ho succeeded his father, 
a1-Ma‘ta?iin, iu 227 and died toward the close of the year 232. 

8 These figures are impossible; for, how could al-Mu‘ta^im write in such 
vaunting terms to the Greek emperor if the rovenucs of the latter were 
in fact in excess of his own ? Qudamah in his Kitdhu4-Khnrdi (Hiblio. Geog. 
Arab., Vol. VI, page 249) gives the total amount of revenue as 4,920,000 
a total in evident disaccord with the sum of tho revenues of the 
different parts of tho empire, for he gives the revenue of iil-‘Iraq alone as being 
abont SJ millions. The real amount appears to bo well over twenty millions, 
nearly ten times tho number given by al-Mnqaddiisi. 

Tlie value of the Qintdr as a monetary denomination is not known with 
cortaitity. It is vngnely defined by some as ‘a quantity of gold or silver 
sufficient to fill a hvlVs hide* Most of the Arabs, however, reckon its value 
about four thousand dinars; others take it to be 80, (XK) d«V/tam« or 5333 
dinars. Either of these two values might be intended here. Cf. al-Maqrizi’g 
Historia Monetie ArahiCce, p. 63, where its value is said to be according to one 
opinion eipUj or ‘ eighty thousands * of dirhams ; this the translator 
incorrectly renders at page 145 as 1,080 one thousand and eighty dhtdrs. For 
the value of the talent among the Greeks and the Homans see Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

* Egypt, with a revenue of 2,500,000, is the province intended, as our 
author thinks. This is followed in C by some remarks on the way the land 
revenue of Egypt is paid to the State; but as the substance of these remarks 
will be found embodied in the account on Kgypt, they have been passed over 

14 
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66 . The greatest length of the empire, as already shown, is 2, GOO 
farsakbs ; every hundred farsakbs equal 1,200,000 cubits ; a 
fursakb is therefore 12,000 cubits. A cubit is equal to 24 fingers ; 

66. a finger equals the breadth of six grains of barley put one by the 
side of the other. A mile is one- third of ^farsakb; but there is 
a difference as regards the barid. It is 12 miles in the desert and 
al-*Iraq, but six in Syria and Khur^an ; and as in Khurasan at 
every two fai'sakhs there have been built stations for the accom- 
modation of officers of the Post, we shall take the barid as being 
six miles. 

in this place. The author goes on to say ** My present work describes things 
as I saw them at the time ; bat changes are always in evidence. Have I 
not found the governor of Siirakhs, when I passed it in 74, a man of unsound 
mind and its preacher grievous to the spirit ? It is also probable that we have 
left some towns, which may be well-known and which we may have actually 
visited, without the slightest mention or description ; let the people of snch 
towns take us not to task as it is human to err and to forget. Again, 
let no one bo annoyed at our noticing the bad features of his country as this 
adds not to its disparagement, in the same way that a statement of its good 
features does not add to its praise ; besides this is a science that ought to 
have its foundation on veracity and truth, and the mention of both good and 
evil, and indeed were T to hide the faults of any town, I would have shielded 
my own native town which is of snch great holiness and esteem before God 
and man ! Jt is likely too for a person looking into our work to think he 
discovers contradictory statements in it j should ho ponder well, however, 
ho would see the drift of our meaning ; and have not some people sealed 
their souls’ perdition by supposing that the Book of God, that glorious and 
noble book of which it is written ‘ Falsehood shall not approach it, either 
from before it, or from bebind it ’ contradicts itself ? How with the words 
of a weak, worthless creature then ? ” Next the author observes that he 
generally omits the titles of res^wet from before the names of ^^ersons 
mentioned in his work, as this, he says, is appropriate in epistolary writings, 
not in literary compositioiiH. He then explains the methods which different 
authors adopt to give greater celebrity to their works. Soimj, he says, begin 
by holding a course of lectures for a series of years and gathering round 
them students from every quarter. When their fame is established abroad 
and they are known to high and low, they would then publish their books 
with the certainty of being favourably received. Others, and this is the 
method which he himself adopts, dedicate their works to persons in high 
positions and thus gain their end. Al-Muqaddasl dedicates his work to 
Abu-Mjlasan *Ali ibnu-l-Hasan (see this translation, page 11, note 2), but it 
is a compendium of this work which he thus dedicates ns men of rank, he 
says, prefei; short, effective language. This compendium he calls Kitahud- 
wad-Wiliiydt, the Book of Distances and Governments. 
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TfiE Peninsula of the Arabs. 

We have begun with the Peninsula of the Arabs as it is in this 
country that tlie Sacred House of Gcni as well as the City of the 
Prophet, •peace and blessing be upon /lim, are situated ; and because it 
was from here that the religion of Islam spread abroad, aud it was 
here tliat the rightly-guided Kbalifahs * as well as the Awsfir * and 
the Mubiijirun^ had their liomes. The standards of the Muslims 
were there di8[)layed, and there the interests of religion gained 
strength ; it also contains all the places connected with the rites 
and ceremonies of tha Pilgrimage. Besides, it is a country subject 
to tithe, and for this reason has been mentioned in the books of the 
leading doctors of law ; * so that teachers of the law must needs 
acquire a good knowledge of it in order to explain their texts. It 
was from this country too, that the eartli was stretched out,^ and 
thence it was that Tbrahim (Abraham) called the people of the 
world.® In addition to all this, it comprises within it several 

1 The first four ^alifalia. See this translation, page 73 n. 

* The “ Uol{>erB ” or “ Defenders.'* The men of al-Madinah who pledged 
themselves to defend the Prophet and to guard him against all that they 
guarded their 7civc9 and children Jrom. 

^ The “ Emigrants” or “ Fugitives *’ The Meecnn adherents of the Prophet, 
who along with hin», fled from their native town to Vajilirib, henceforward 
called nl-Afadhuih or the City, namely, of the "rojdiet. 

♦ Conquered lands left in the possession of their infidel owners are sub- 
jected to a tax or tribute called khardj. As no rtdigion but Isliirn can bo 
tolerated in Arabia, it follows that no khardj in the full sense of the word 
can be impfjsed upon lands there. Tithes, however, are taken. Consult 
Hamilton's Uiddynh^ Vol. 11. p. 204 ei seq, 

Cf. Qur'&n, Ixxix. 30, In a tradition it is said that the place whbro 
the Ka'bah now stands was visible in the form of a small, rwindcd islet on 
the face of the waters, long before the heaven and earth wore created. From 
beneath this islet God stretched out the earth. See al-Asraqi’s History of 
Makkah^ pp. 2 and 3. 

® When Ibrahim had finished the building of the Ka'hah, God commanded 
him to proclaim to the whole world their duty of making a pilgrimage to the 
“Ancient House." ‘What could my voice reach, 0 Lord?* said Ibrahim. 

‘ Do thou proclaim and I will make them hear,* was the Lord’s reply. There- 
upon Ibrahim mounted the maqdm, the stone on which he stood to build the 
Ka*bah, and in a miracnlous way it rose higher than the highest mountain 
and the whole earth was brought within hearing distance of him. Putting 
his fingers in his ears and turning his face now to this now to that direction, 
he called out aud said ” O men, there is prescribed for you the pilgrimage to 
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great divisions and a number of large districts and fine tracts ; 
for it contains in fact the whole of al-Hijaz as well as the whole 
of al-Yaman, the peninsula of Sina, al-Al^qaf, ^ al-Yamamah, 
abAglibar, Hajar, *Uman, at-Xa^if> Najran, Hunain,* al-Mikhlaf,^ 
the ^ijr of Salii?,^ the countries of ‘Ad and Ihamud,^ the 
Deserted Well and the Loftj Palace,® the site of Iram of the 


the Ancient Houbo, do ye obey the call of your Lord.” Then from all the 
quarters of the earth were heard Rounds of Lahbnika Allahumma Lahhaika^ 
** We obey Thee, Lord, wo obey Thee.” See al-Azraql’s History of Makkahf 
p. 33. 

1 Al-Qur’an, xlvi. 20. Here were the quarters of the tribe of ‘Ad. 

2 Tho valley of Hunain, about three miles to the north-east of Makkah, 
where a battle was fought in tho eighth year of the Hi j rah between Muham- 
mad and the Hawazin. The Muslims were at first completely broken, but 
having rallied they at last gained the day. This battle is mentioned in 
ahQur’an, ix. 25. See nl-Kamil of Ibnu-l-A^lr, ii. 199. 

8 Mikhluf Mu^adh. tho district of Mu‘a^ in al-Yaman. Mu'adh b. Jabal 
al-An»ari, after whom this Miktlaf is called, was one of the foremost com- 
panions of Muhammad. He was deputed by the Prophet to promote tho 
cause of Islam in al-Yaraan. In tho Caliphate of Abu Bakr he returned to 
join tho army which was destined to conquer Syria for tho Muslims. Mu‘adli 
died in Palestine, in the eighteenth year of the llijrah and the 33rd or 34th 
of his age, of tho plague which came to be known in history as the Plague 
of ‘Amwus, from having first made its appearance in ‘Amwas, tho Nicopolis 
of classic times. His tomb is at al-Q,u?air {Voyages d'lhn BatMoh, i. 129). 
Hughes {Diet, of Iiild7n, p. 366) has mistaken the two words *Amwd8y 

which moan ‘ the Plague of 'Amwns, ’ as being together the name of a place. 

♦ Al-IIijr, in tho north-western Hijaz, where some rock excavations are 
found which are said to be the dwellings of the tribe of Thamud in pre- 
historic times. This tract of country is generally known as the Hijr of §ali^i 
after the name of n prophet said to have been sent to the Thamudites to 
preach tho Divine Unity to them; but they rejected him and so brought about 
their own destruction. The story is told in Qur‘an vii. 71 et seq. 

8 ‘Ad in the south, atal-Ahqaf, between a^-^ibr, ‘Oman and Hadhramant. 
Thamud in the north, at al-Hijr, between al-Hijaz and Syria. 

6 Al- Qur'an, zxii. 44. This is said to be a well in Hadhramaut where the 
prophet §ali\)i and four thousands of Thamudites. believers in God, took up 
their quarters after the fatal disaster to the tribe. As Salih died shortly 
after their arrival at this country, it came to be called lia'dhramaut, from the 
root hadhara to be present and maut death. These Ihamudites built near the 
well a town which they culled Uladhura’ and lived there during a long time 
under the leadership of Jalhas ibn Jull^. Then they apostatized and wor- 
shipped an idol ; and God sent them a prophet in the person of Handhalah 
ibn ^afwaii whom they killed. In consequence they were utterly destroyed, 
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columns,^ the place of *ihe Fellows of the pit/* the Prison of 
Shaddad,* the Tomb of Hud,* the habitations of Kindah,* 
the mountain of houses of those who enjoyed their 

lives in the valley,*^ the Mount of Sina, the Madyaii of Sha*aib* 
and the springs of MusS.^, It is the largest of the provinces in 
extent, the broadest in area, the most excellent in soil, and the 
greatest in sanctity. Its towns are the most renowned ; here is 
San*a’ which surpasses all cities, and ‘Adan, to which travellers 
flock from every quarter ; and here are those rural districts which 
are an ornament to al-Islani, and the splendid country of al-Yamau 
and al-Hijaz. Should p uyonesay ‘Why hast thou made al-Yamau, 


thoir well was abandoned and thoir palatial city mined. See al-Kashsh^t^f 
of az-Zamakhsharl. Vol. U- p- 910. 

1 Irani, the city of pillars,” supposed to have been built by ghaddiid, tbe 
son of ‘Ad, and to be still remaining, although invisible to ordinary eyes. 
Al-Qar’an, Ixxxix 6. 

* Qur’nn, Ixxxv. 4. These are said to be the Christians of NajrHn, who 
were persecuted by AbfiNuwaa, the Jewish king of abYamnn {circa 480 A.D.). 
They were flung into a pit tilled with tire, and burned to death. Cf. ai* Aa&fe- 
§hdf of az-ZamakJi^ari, Vol. ii. 1694 and Sale’s Koran, p. 486, note f. 

* The town of ‘Adau is said to have been used as a prison by giiaddad, 
the son of ‘Ad. 

4 At al-Aljqaf, near the coast. Ilud is the prophet who was sent to the 
tribe of ‘Ad, in I^adhramaut, and whoso sto. y is narrated in al-Qur’an, xlvi, 
Sde also Description de I'Arabie, Niebuhr, p. 249. 

* The tribe of Kindab, a sister stock of the Ilimyarites, were originally settled 
in ^adhramaut. At one period of their history thoir power extended over a 
great part of Central Najd. The capital of the kings of Kindah was Datnmun. 

* The great tribe of Tayyi’ which is of Tamanic origin occupied the parallel 
mountain chains of Aja’ and Salma on the northern frontier of Najd. 

1 Qur’an, xxvi. 149. The rook-dwellings of the X^amudites in the 
valley of Hijr. Those are really the graves of a vanished Nabathman people, 
whose historical existence is mentioned by the classical geographers. See 
Lyall’s Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. 120. 

^ The city of Madyan, so named after one of the sons of Abraham by 
Keturah, is situated about half way down tbe eastern coast of the Elanitic 
Gulf. Here dwelt ^u‘aib, the Jethro of the Scriptures, and hence the town 
is often called “ Madyan of Shu'aib.” The father-in-law of Moses is men- 
tioned in al-Qur’an, Ch. vii. 86. 

^ The “ Fountains of Moses,” the well-known hot wells near Suez. Yaqut 
refers to these wells under the name of Wadi Muaq, or tbe ** Valley of Moses.” 
Vide Ma^famu^l-Bulddn, iv. 879. See also Description de V Arabic, Niebuhr, 
p. 348. 
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al-MRKliriq and al-MftghriK to consist each of two sides ? ’ I 
answer, * As for aUYanian, it is the Prophet himself who has so 
made it, for he established different stations for pilgrims to 
enter therefrom into the sacred precincts ; ^ and as for Kbti- 
68. rasan, Abu Zaid, who is an authority in this science specially 
as ref^ards his own country, has considered it as two provinces ; 
I cannot be blamed therefore for takinpj it to be two sides (of one 
province). Were it to be added, ‘Since thou admittest him to be 
an authonty, why didst thou differ from him in regurdinpf 
Khurasan as one province I reply, ‘ I have two answers to this ; 
the first is that 1 did not wish to divide the territoines of the 
House of Saman, who are universally known in the world of 
Islam as the rulers of Khurasan, but who have their capital in 

Haital : and the second is that Abu ‘ Abd-uliah al- J aihani > also 

• 

I AhYaman indades two rej^ions, the shore strip from al-ljijaz to 'Adan 
and the mountainous district which extends inland. The former is commonly 
called Tihamah and the latter the Najd of al-Yaman to distinguish it front 
Najdu-MIijiK, or Najd proper, which includes the whole of Central Arabia 
In i^aAthu4‘Buk&ari, the celebrated collection of traditions by Abu.‘Abdi-llah 
IVIuVaniTiiad ibit IsmtVil ahJu'fi al- Bukhari (d. 25B H), it is stated that 
Yalamlam was appointed by the Prophet as the mrqat of al-Yaman, that is the 
point at which the inhabitants of al*Vaman and all who came from that 
quarter were to begin their Idajj and put on the Ihram or pilgrimage dress, and 
that Qarn, or to give it its full name Qaniu-l-Manizil, was to be the station for 
Najd. Under this name, as stated above, is included the whole of the central 
district of Arabia and the inonutainons district of aUYaman itself ; so that 
by ahYainan in the tradition which lixes the pilgrim stations, only that part 
of al-Yaman which is called Tihamah is meant. Al-Muqaddasi explains thia 
In 0. He says, “If it were said that the Prophet’s words were to the effect 
that the people of Najd, not of al-Yaman, should begin their pilgrimage at 
Qarn, I reply that all agree that the inhabitants of §?an‘a’ aro of those whose 
pilgrim-station is Qarn and it is undoubted that Sau'a’ is of al-Yaman. The 
.meaning is therefore this that the people of al-Yaman should enter the i^aram 
from Yalamlam with the exception of the inhabitants of Najd or the High- 
lands ; just as a man might say to his servant ‘ Pay the Athrdf (descendants 
of the Prophet’s family) a thousand each and the descendants of ‘All two 
thousands each.’ Parallels to this may be found both in the Book and in the 
Laws.’’ 

^ G : Abu ‘Abd-ullah al-Jaihaui, Ibn Khnrdadkbah and Ibnu-l-Faqih were 
likewise authorities in this science and nob one of them has divided al-Ma^riq 
into separate provinces. I have, therefore, taken the w'ords of al-Farisi ns 
showing that it is of two sides and the statements of those writers* as imply- 
ing one prot^ince. In the same way, in lifting up his hands in prayer the 
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is an authonty in this science, and he has not separated {Gmrasan ; 
my statement, therefore, agrees with one or other of them in one 
part and differs in the other. This is the form of the Peninsula 
of the Arabs.^ 

I have divided this province into four extensive districts, and four 
large dependencies. The districts in their order are : — ( 1 ) al-Ijli jaz ; 

(2) al-Yaman; (3) ‘Uman; and (4) Hajar. The dependencies 
are: — (1) al-Aljqaf ; (2) al-A^ihSr;* (3) al-Yamamah ; and 
(4 ) Qurb. The capital of al- Hijaz is Makkah ; and of its towns are 69* 
the following: iMSfoo, Yaobu‘, Qiir^, Khaibar, al-Marwah, al- 
Haura’, Juddah, at-Ta’if, al-Jar, as-Suqya,^ aI-‘Aunid, al-Jubfah 
and aI-‘Ushairah. All those are largo towns, while the following 
are smaller: Badr, Khulais, Aniaj, al-Hijr, Bada Ya‘qub, as-Suwari- 
qiyyah, al-Fur‘, as-Sairali, Jabalnh, Maliayi‘ and Hadhah. 

Al-Yaman is of two parts. The part that is towards the sea 
is a level country and is called Tihamali ; it has Zabul for its 
capital, and of its towns are tho following : — Ma‘qir, Kadrah,^ 


Prophet is said by some to have raised them to the shouldors and by others 
up to the ears j bunco oar Doctorn prefer to so raise tho hands as to approach 
U8 nearly as possible the action of the Prophet as differently reported. And 
if it were said, ‘ the method yon have inv«?ntod differs from tho methods of 
all whom yon have mentioned,* I answer ‘ f only differed from them in tho 
fuller treatment of my subject and in 8onif3 ni. .tiers wliich they have wrongly 
stated. Had their treatises been satisfactory and all their Rtatements correct 
and had there been a profit to average men from their works, I would not have 
taken all ihe trouble I took ; hut I saw they did not |UfO beyond distances and 
kingdoms and maps and somewhat of marvels and the 8cie>nco of the stars. 
The province of al-Maghrib was divided in similariry to the province of 
al-Mashriq as being parallel conntries, the resemblance hetwojm the two 
consisting in that each of thorn forms a boundary of the territories of Islini 
and is the extreme limit of the earth’s Luminary, i.a., one is situated in the 
far East and the other in the far West. 

1 Here follows a map of Arabia in the original manuscripts. 

S The province of al-Ashhar, or as it is more generally (;a.lled, the province 
of ash-^ihr, lies along the south-east coast of Arabia between ‘Adan and 
‘Uman. It is also called Mahrah after a certain tribe of Himyaric origin. 
Ash-^i^r is also the name of the chief town of the provirico. 

^ l.e , Saqya-Ynzid. 

* Al-Kadra*, a city on the Widi Saham or Sibam, founded by Husain ibn 
Salaniab, who was ruler of al-Yaman from about A. H. 372 to 402, during tho 
last years of the Banu Ziyad dynasty. Al-KiwinV is one of the fitiest districts 
North of Zabid ; it is on the middle road between the coast and the mountains, 
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Maur,* Atanab,* asb-Sbarjah, Diiwairaab, aUHaraidbabj^ GJbala- 

70. fiqab, Kamaran, al-Hirdah, aULas^ab, ^ Sharmah, ® al- 

‘A^iirab, Ranqab, abKha?uf, as-Sa‘id, ® al-Mahjam^ and others. 
Here is the dependency of Abyan : towns, ‘Adan and Lahj ; and the 
dependency of ‘Ai^t^r : towns, Baisli, Haly and as-Sirrain ; and 
lastly the dependency of as-Sarawat. The part of al-Yaman towards 
the mountains is a cold mountainous country called Najd ; its capital 
is ^an‘a* and of its towns are the following : Sa‘dah, Najran, Jnra^h, 
al-‘Urf, Jnblan, al-Janad, Dbamar, Naaafan, Ya^sib, as-Subul, al- 
Mudhaikbirah and gbaulaii. Here is the dependency of al-Al;iqaf, 
which contains the single town of Qadhramaut ; and the country 
of Mahrah, with its capital ash-Shi^r and also the country of 
Saba*. The capital of ‘Uman is Su^ar, and its towns are : — 

71. Nazwah, as-Sirr, phank, tafit, Daba, Salut, Jullafar, Samad, 
Lasya and Milah. Hajar, capital of al-Ahsa’ ; towns, Sabun, 
az-Zarqa*, Uwal and al-‘Uqair.* Its dependency is al*Yamamah. 
Most of the towns of the Peninsula are small, but they are on the 
model of towns. I shall now turn to the description of the towns 
in these districts as far as it is possible and shall omit whatevea 
is of no profit. 

at four days’ journey from Zabid. See ‘Umarah’s Hwfort/ o/ al-Yainan (Kay), 
pp. 1 1 and 14 aud Yiqut, iv. 244. 

I At eight days’ journey from Zabid and one of the finest districts to the 
North of it. Both Mnnr and al-Kadra" are marked on the map that accom* 
panios Kay’s Hialory of aUYaman, 

* Called by al-^azraji (A.H. 812) ‘Ufainah. 

& Duwaimah and al-Batuidhah are two stations, at one day’s distance 
from each other, on the maritime road of Tihtiinah which extends from ‘Adan 
to Mukkali along the coast. See Kay’s History of al-Yaman^ pp. 11 and 241. 
Al’KhasrajI calls tho first of these two towns ad-Duraah. 

♦ More properly Las'a or Las’a’, on the sea-coast. Taj\i-WArm, v. 499. 

6 The author of al'Qamiis makes mention of a town which ho calls 
Sharamah and which he places in the neighbourhood of ash.»^i^r, in 
al-Yaman. He also mentions a hill of the name of ^urmah. The latter 
is mentioned by Yaqut, iii. 281. 

® A8-Sa‘id is called by ‘Umarah, the Historian of al-Yaman, al-Musd^id ; 
in a1-^azraji and al-Hamdoni the name is written as-Sa‘id as in the text. 

1 One of the four finest districts to the north of Zabid, rts., al-Kadra’, 
al-Mahjam, Manr and al-Wadiyan. See Kay’s History of al-YaniaUj 14. 

^ A village on the sea-coast opposite Hajar (Y^ut, iii. 669). Hajar 
designates sometimes the capital, but more generally the province of 
al-Ba^rain, the capital being commonly called al- Alisa’ or al-Ba|^raio. 
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Makkah, the metropolis of this province, is laid out around the 
Ka‘bah in a narrow valley inclosed by the surrounding hills. I saw 
three other towns similarly situated, ‘Amman in Syria, Istakhr in 
Faris and Qaryatu-i-Hamra** in lO^nrasan. The houses of Makkah 
are built of black, smootli stones and also of wliite stones ; but the 
upper parts are of brick. Many of them have large projecting 
windows of teak- wood and are several stories high, whitewashed 
and clean. It is hot in summer, but the nights are always pleasant ; 
nor is there by God’s good providence any need in winter of warm 
clothes or lighted tires. The quarter of the city that stretches down 
from al-Masjidu-Mlaraiii is known as al-Masfalah (tl»e lower 
quarter) ; that higher up the mos<|ue is called uUMaHat (the upper 
quarter). In breadtii the town is as wide as the valley. The 
Masjid, which is somewhat oblong in form, is situated two-thirds 
down the city, towards the Masfalah quarter ; tlio Ka‘bah stands 
in its midst with its two- leaved door facing the oast and raised 
above the ground to nearly the height of a man. The leaves of 
the door are overlaid with plates of silver gilt. The Masjid is 
370 cubits in length and 315 cubits in breadth. The extent of 72 . 
the Ka‘bah itself is twenty-four cubits and one span, by twenty- 
three cubits and one span and its height above the ground twenty- 
seven cubits ; the space round the Hijr measures twenty-five cubits 
and the whole circuit of the tawaf one hundred and seven. The 
Hijr* is on the side pointing to Syi ia ; in this barn-liko* enclo- 
sure the mizah (water-spout) discharges itself; its walls which 
rise to about the height of the waist are faced all over with 
wliite marble and the floor paved with the same material. The 
5ijr is also called al-Hatlm. The tawaf passes from behind ifc, but 
it is not lawful to face it in prayer. If it were said in this con- 
nection that as the circuit of the Ka‘bah must needs be made 
past the Hijr, it follows that it is lawful to face it in prayer F I 
answer, ‘ This shows want of comprehension ; for it being doubt- 


I The village of al-I,lamra’, or as he calls it at p. 352, al-Qaryatu-l-lJamra’ 
thB Red village^ at two stages or ten farmM^s from Naisabur. In Ibn 
Khurdadhbah it is simply called ahyamra’. 

* The yijr is on the north side of tho Ka‘bah enclosed within a low semi- 
circular wall of marble with an opening at each end between it and the walla 
of the house. In praying one has to face the Ka'bah but as it is not certain 
that the Hijr forms part of the Ka*bah although included in the tawaf, it has 
been forbidden to turn to it in prayer. 

15 
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fill (whether the Hijr forms part of the Ka*bah or not) it was 
necessary to take both views into consideration and decide accord- 
ingly.’ The black stone is on the east corner^ of the Ka‘bah 
where the door is, fixed on the edge of the angle ; it has the 
shape of a man’s head and is placed at such a height that a 
person kissing it has to bend slightly. The vaulted building 
which encloses the well of Zarnzara is directly opposite- to the 
door of the Ka‘bah. The course of the tawaf lies between this 
vault and the door. At a little distance from it stands the 
Qubbatu-sh-t^iarab (the Dome of Drink),* where is a reservoir 
in which a beverage of mwiq and wine was formerly provided, 
(for the refreshment of pilgrims) The Maqam {or standing 
stone of Ahrahant) stands right in front of that side of tho 
house on which is the door. It is nearer to the house than 
Zarnzara ; so near, in fact, as to bo included in the tawaf 
during the days of the pilgrimage ; a large iron box is placed 
over tho site, fixed de(q>ly in the ground and in height above 
the size of a man, ’riiis box is covered with a veil. The stone 
itself is taken year aftei* year into the house and when it is 
brought back a wooden box is set over it, fitted \vith a door which 
is opened every time that prayers are said. As the Imam con- 
cludes witli tho salutation, he touches the stone and tlie door is 
73 . then closed. Tho maqain bears on it the prints of Abraham’s 


1 Tho Ka‘bali is not exactly oriented ; this may with greiitor precision bo 
called the south-east comer. 

8 Oil tlie south-east side of Zamzam. It was also called Qnbbatu-1- ‘Abbus, 
after the uncle of Muhamiimd. ]t is now usi'd as a store-room for nuinu- 
gcripts bequeatlieil to the inoaquo and is for this reason called Qubbatu-l- 
Katub. Burton’s rUgrima(jt\ III. 172 and note f. 

8 Prom Qiisaiy, tho lirst of tho Qurui^ wlio mado himself master and 
guardian of tho Ka‘bah, tho tiiqtiyah had descoiuiod through ‘Abd-Mauaf and 
Unshim to ‘Abdu-l-Muttnlib, tho grandfather of the Prophet. At tho time 
of Qu§aiy the t^iqdyah consisted of leathern cisterns placed in the court of the 
Kabbah and from which fresh well-water w^as given away to tho pilgrims 
from tho backs of camels. ‘Abdu-l-Muttalib re-discovered tho well of 
Zamzam which was long covered up and which henceforth became the prin- 
cipal source from which pilgrims drank ; but as the water of this well was 
far from palatable, ho was wont to throw quantities of raisins in reservoirs 
filled from it to weaken tho taste of salt-bitterness in tho water and offer it 
to the pilgrims. The siqdyah continued long after tho advent of Islam in 
tho family of al-‘Abbas, son of ‘Abdu-l-JlIaj:taUb. 
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feet, but reversed.! It is of a dark colour and larger than 
the black stone. The ground of the tawaf is strewn with sand 
and that of the mosque with gravel. Round the court three 
porticoes have been erected on pillars of white marble, which 
al-Mahdi brought from al-Jakandariy3'ah to Juddali by way of the 
sea. The mosfiuo (in its present form) was founded by him. 
The porticoes have their v/Ma decorated on the outside in mosaic, 
artisans from Syria and Egypt being specially imported for the 
work. The names of those still appear on their work. The 
mosque has nineteen gates : * the gate of Baiiu ^laibah, the gate 

A That is the right foot in tho place of the left and tho loft foot in tho place 
of tho right. Cf. al-Maa‘u(li, III, 97. 

2 Tlio gates of the Masjidu-l-IIaram have not always ocenpiod tho sarno 
positions or homo the same names. In tho subjoined list din’oront njimes are 
given by which they were known at one timo or an()Uier. Tluiy are cbiotly 
taken from al-Azraqi; .sec also Burton’s Pilgrimuijc, 111*178 ef. seq. 

On the eastern side of tho mosque : 

(1) Bfd) Bani yiuibah, close to tho north-cast angle. It was anci(mily 
called tlie gate of Banil ‘Al)d Shams and is known in modern times us tho 
Biibu-S'fSairtm. Pilgrims usually enter tho moscpio through this gato. 

Next to this al- Azraip incntioiis the gate of Daru-l-Qawarir (boo his history 
of Makkah, pp. 324 and 4()2). 

(2) Bilbu-n-Nabi, where tho Profdiet used to pass ihrougli from TQiadijah's 
house in tho Ziujaiju-l ^Atturiu. 'I’liis gat(i is alaocull'*d Bdlm.-l-Jlar/nyy/n^ 
the gate of 8ilk-tncrcers, and the Ih/hu-l-Qu Bcc C^tifbu'd-Din’s History 
of Makkah, Chroniken drr Sta'lt Mrkkn^ HI. 21 1. 

Next is the gate of al-‘. Abbas, opposite to which tho house of al-‘AbbuH, 
the Propliet’s uncle, once stood. 

(3) Bab Bani llashim, also called Bab ‘All and Bubn-l-Batha’. 

On the southern side : 

(4) Babu-z-Zayyatiii, near tho oastorri end of tho wall, it is also called 
Babu'Z-Zait, Bab Baziln (from a neighbouring hill), BabU'l-'Asharah and 
Bdb Barn ‘A’i^. 

(6) Babu-l-BazzazIn. 

(6) Babu-1-Daqqa(pn, or tho Cloth -fullers. In tho VoyrujcH (VIbn BatvfUf 
I. 323, this word is wrongly translated ‘ Marchands do farine.* 

In tho place of the above two gates Burton has Bubu-l-Baghlah, and 
al-Azraqi Bab Bani Sufyari ibn ‘Abdi-l-Asad. 

(7) B;il) Bani Makhzfirn. 

(8) Biibu-s-Safa. Architecturally tho chief gate of the mosque, 

(9) Bab Znqfiqi-sh-Shatawn. Cf. al-AzraqI, 470, lino 2. 

(10) Babu-t-Tammariri. Tho gate itself is not mentioned in any other 
place, but wc learn from al-Ftisi, CUronikcH dcr Siadt. Mvkka, II. 11, that tho 
date-sellers were on the Yamani or southern side of the mosque. 
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of the Prophet, the gate of Banu the gate of the Oil- 

merchants, the gate of the Cloth-merchants, the gate of the 
Cloth-fullers, the gate of Banu Makhzum, the gate of a^-^afa, the 
gate of Zuqaqu-Rjj-Shatawi, the gate of the Date-sellers, the gate 
of Daru-l-Wazir, the gate of Jiyad, the gate of al-Qazwarah, the 
gate of Ibrahim, the gate of Banu Salim, the gate of Banu 
Juma^, the gate of al-^Ajalah, the gate of an-Nadwah, and the 
gate of al-Bish&rah. It is bordered on the east and south by the 
market-places of the town and on the west by the houses and 
dwellings of the Egyptians. The course (as-sa'y) between 

(11) Biib Daril-l-Wazir. 

For the above three gates Burton has Bab Mnjahid or Bdbu-r-Kahmah. 

(12) Bub Jiyad or Ajyud, so called because leading to the hill Ajyad, 
of which the side that joins Abu Qubais is called Ajyadu-?-Sagliir and the 
side opposite to this Ajyadu-l-Kablr. 

Next is Bab Zulaildla, built by ash- Sharif ‘Ajlan. 

Tho next gato is Bab Umm Haul, at the westoru end of the wall. This 
TJmm Hani was daughter of Abu Tiihb and sister of ‘All. 

In tho western wall : 

(13) BIbu-l-IIazwarah, near tho sonth-wost corner- This gate is opposite 
that of Banu IliiHhim and is also called Babn-1-Wada‘, Bab Bani Hakim ibn 
I^izani or Babu-Mlizamiyyali, Bub Bani-z-Zubair ibni-l-‘Awwam and Babu-l- 
Baqqalln. 

(14) Bab Ibrahim, so called from a tailor who had a shop near it. This 
gato was originally two, Babu-1 Khavvatln and Bab Bani Jumati. See Qut.bu-d- 
Bin, Gh. dcr S, Mchka, III. 159. 

(15) Bab Baul Sahm, nearest to the north angle. It is also called Babu-l- 
‘Umrali. 

(16) Bah Bani Jumalj, see No. 14. 

In tho northern wall. 

Al-Azraqi mentions the gate of 'Amr ibnu-l-'A?, near the west corner. 

(17) Babu-l-‘Ajalah or to give it its full name Bdb Dari-l-‘Ajalah. Biru-I- 
*Ajalah was so called from tho activity with which tho work of building 
it was pushed on, workers being engaged day and night for tho purpose ; 
or because tho stones used in building it were carried in a cart which in 
Arabic is called ^ajalah. Al-Azraqi, 4G4. 

Next is Bab Qu*aiqi‘an (from tho hill of that name) or Bab Hnjair ibn Abi 
Ihab. Barton calls this gate Bab el Kotoby, from an historian of Makkab, 
evidently Qiitbu -d-Bin an-Nahrawfili, author of Kitabu-Uriam huA^ldm 
Baitt44ldhi-UHardm. 

(18) Babu-n-Nadwah, ».c., Bab Dari-n-Nadwah. 

(19) Babu-1- Bisharah, called by others Babu-d-Buraibah and Babn-1- 
Madrasah, at tho eastern end of tho wall. Al-Azraqi calls it Bab Bar i ^h aibat 
ibn 'Uj^Lmun. 
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a^-Safa and al-Marwah lies in the eastern market, the quick run 
being from the corner of the mosque to the gate of Banu Ha^im. 

This portion of the course is defined by green pillars. Lying 
behind the above-mentioned two markets there are other 
two mai’kets which stretch to the end of the ma'lat (upper 
quarter) with thoroughfares joining them. Pilginras who enter 
the towm by the ‘Iraq road, have, in order to gain the Banu 
Shaibah gate, to turn to tlieir right and pi'oceed through the market 
of Ra’su-r-Radm ; ^ they cannot go by the Suqu-l-Lail* The 
Egyptians on the other hand, in order to reach tliis gate, have on 
arriving at al-Jarrabiy yah, outside the town, to turn to the left 
to the Ihaniyyah,® and thence descend to the gi*aveyard8 and 
thus gain the entrance of those coming from al-*Iri[iq. The town is 74. 
entered from three different sides, one gate being on the Mina 
side, in the direction of al-‘Iraq, where two roads converge, 
another on the ‘Umrah road and the third in al-Masfalah (or 
lower quarter) on the Yaraan road.^ All these gates arc (covered 
with iron plates and the town is well fortified. Abu Qubais^ 

1 This is Radm ‘Umar, the embankment which ‘Umar ibnn-I-Khattab raised 
in the Ma'lit or upper quarter of the town after the j^roat flood wliicli hap- 
pened in his time and which was called Sail Umm Nalmhal for havin}^ carrie^d 
away this lady from the upper to the lower quarter of the town, where sho 
was picked up. 

Pilgrims stop here to pray a while as I’lo Ka‘bah oonld formerly bo seen 
from this place, hence the place is also known as al-MndiJa‘a, 

* See the plan of Makkah at the end of Wiistenfeld’s Geschichte der StadtMeIcka, 

* This is ^aniyyat Kadu\ the pass from which the troops of the Prophet 
stormed the city (A. II. 8), and from which it is recommended that tlio 
pilgrim should enter !Makkah. It is above the chief cemetery of Makkah 
where many of the companions of Mnhammad are said to bo bnried. 

* The three gates of Makkah are (1) Bubu-1-Ma‘lat, at the northern or upper 
end, whence the road continues np the valley in which the city lies towards 
Mina and ‘Arafah as well as towards Najd. (2) Bubu-^-Sijubaikah, tho 
western gate, also called Babu-l-‘Umrah from tho ceremonial connected with 
it and Babn-z-Zihir, from a village of that name. It opens on tho Madlnah 
road and lies almost opposite to the great mosque. (3) Babu-l-Majin, tho 
lower or southern gate which opens on the Ynmau road. 

^ A lofty chain on the east of !&Iakkah, commanding the Safa and 
stretching as far as al-Khandamah, another mountain in its rear. Abfi 
Qubais is one of the two cliains called the AMtshdhdn of Makkah, the other 
being that called al-AIjmar, or the Red Monntuin, on the west. It is 
one of the holiest hills in Makkal) and is said to be the first mountain Unit 
God planted on earth to steady it when it moved. Adam, according to some, 
lies buried in a cave on this mountain, with Eve and Belli their sou. 
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overlooks the mosque ; it is ascended by a flight of steps from 
a 9 -J;>afa.^ The tawaf is surrounded by pillars of bronze and posts 
whereon lanterns are fixed for candles which are lighted in the 
name of the rulers of Egypt and al-Yaman and of the ^^lar, the 
ruler of Gharjistan. Makkah possesses three reservoirs which 
are filled from a canal cut by order of Zubaidah* from Bnstari 
Bam ‘Amir; it contains also wells of tolerably good water. Their 
bouses are the only source of revenue to the Meccans. 

‘A’i^ah relates “I once asked the Prophet, and 

blessing he upon hiniy saying ‘ Js the Hijr part of the sacred 
horse ? * He answered mo, yes. I then asked him, why have 
not the Quraifdj included it in the house? And he answered 
that it was on account of funds having failed them. 1 also asked 
him, ‘A’i^hah continues, concerning the door of the house, why 
has it been raised from the ground ? and In^ said to me in answer 
‘Thy people did so that they might admit into the house wliorn- 
Boever they will and refuse admittance to whomsoever they 
will. Verily were not the Qurai.sh but lately in contact with 
idolatry that I fear their hearts will change, I would have 
Boriously thought of including the Hijr in the house and making the 
door on a level witli the ground.’ It is said that T])iui-z-ZubHir^ 
brought in ten of tlie chief Companions in order to hear this CroTu 
the lips of ‘AhVhJ^h. He then ordered tlie Ka‘l)ah to he pulled 
down ; and notwithstanding the expostulations of the people, who 
came in a body to remonstrate wdth him, be persisted in liis 


1 A Httlo rise in the lower slope of Abu Qabnis and about 100 yards south- 
east of tl»© mosque. It is spoken of in tlio Qur’nn, ii. 153, as beiuf? with 
ai'Marwah among “ tlie sanctuaries of Gcd,” and people are enjoined on 
visiting the Holy city to run between them both. See Sale’s Koran, page 19, 
note z. 

S* The real name of Zubaidah, cousin and wife of Iirirunu-r-Kashid, was 
Amatud*‘Azjz. Zubaidah, the name by whicli she is generally known and 
which means ‘ a pat of butter,* is nothing but a pet name given her by 
al-Man9ur, her grandsire, when she was a plun»p, little baby. Zubaidah died 
in 21611, in the reign of al-Ma’mun. The aqueduct associated with her name 
having been freq\iontly out of repair, was at Inst replaced by a new aqueduct 
which was completed by Sultan Salim II. in 1571. 

3 *Abda-llah Ibnu-z Zubair, the Meccan pretendant to the caliphate, died 
in 73 A. H. {692 A.D.), aged 72 years, he having been born in the first year 
of the Hijrah. llis restoration of the Holy house which was destroyed A. II. 61 
was his chief domestic work diirincr his nsiirnation of the ealinlmte in al-Hiiaz. 
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design. Horror-stricken and in dread of an awful catastrophe 
the people fled to the distance of a famijch from the town ; 
but all ended well and he had it rebuilt according to the descrip- 
tion of ‘A’ishah, when the people began to return. When 
al-Hajjaj invested Makkah,^ Ibnu-z-Zubair took refuge in tho 
sanctuary of the Ka‘bah ; al-Hajjaj, however, placing his balista 
on Abu Qubais ordered them to destroy the additions which, said 
he, this officious heretic has made. So tho site of al-HatIm 
was slielled and Ibnu-z-Zubair was brought out and hanged. 
Al-Hajjaj thou restored the wall to wdiere it formerly was and out 
of tlie remaining stones he closed tho western door,* paving tho 
floor of the house with the rest that nothing might be lost. And 
the following I lioard from one of the learned men of al-Qairaw^an. 
He said, On his making the pilgrimage to the Holy city, 
al -Mansur s was struck with the smallness of the sacred mosque, 
its Squalidness and the little knowledge the people had of 
its sacred character, so much so that the Arab of tho desert was 
w’ont to make the round of the Ka‘bah on his camel or dromedary, 
Al-Mansur was grieved at tho sight of this and he resolved to 
buy the houses that stood around the mosque and include them 
in it and to plaster it and otherwise raise it in grandeur. He 
therefore called together the owners of tho houses and tempted 
them by laige offers of money, but they were averse to sell and 
would not forego tlie iioiglibourhood oi the sacred house of God. 
This distressed liitii iiiucli, but he did not consider it right to take 
forcible possession of tho liouses. For three days he did not 
appear in public and tlie matter was the talk of the whole town. 
Abii Hanlfah, then without name or fame and his learning and 
sound judgment as yet not known, happened to be on pilgi'imago 
that year. So he went to the royal camp, which was pitched in 


I In tho year 72 A. H. (692 A.D.). After a blockade which lasted but a 
few months the town was reduced and Ibnu-z-Zubair slain in 73 A. H. 
Al-Hnjjaj was one of the ablest men of the Urnnyyad dynasty, but of a hard 
and cruel nature his name has come down in liistory as the worst tyrant of 
his age. His death took place in 95 A. U. (712 A.D.j. 

* For a lustory of this second door of the Ku'bah sec Burton's Pilgrimage^ 
III. page 157 note *, 

, * Abu Ja'far al-Mansur, tho founder of Baghdad and consolidator of the 
‘Abbaside power. His caliphate extended from 13G to 158 A, H, (754-76 A, D.). 


76 . 
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al-Abta^i* and enquired about the Prince of the Faithful and the 
cause of his retirement. When the matter was explained to him 
he said that he knew an easy way out of the difficulty, which he 
would divulge to al-Mansur should he meet him. Al-Man^ur 
being informed of this, called him to his presence and asked him 
yrhat it was. Then Abu Hanifah said, “ Let the Prince se»d for 
them and put to them this question, ‘ Did this Ka‘bah come down 
to you or did you come down to it ? * Now if they say ‘ the Ka‘bah 
came down to us * they would be given the lie, as it is from 
the Ka‘bah that the earth was stretched out ; * and if they say 
*It is ourselves who came taJive around it,* they should be told 
in answer that its visitors are now so many and its area so much 
limited that you must vacate for it the places you occupy around 
it and in which it has the greater right.*’ Having called them 
together and questioned them, they answered through their 
spokesman, who was of the family of Ha^him, ‘ We oursfelves 
came down to it.’ He then said to them, ‘ Give back the space 
that belongs of right to it, for its visitors are now many and 
it is in need of it.’ They were taken quite by surprise and 
consented to sell. This story strengthens one of the two 
opinions njportod to have been held by Abu Hanifah with 
regard to the houses of Makkah, regarding the sale of them 
or the receipt of rent for them unless indeed, one were to 
explain in some other way the position which he took up in the 
matter. 

76 . The town of Mina, at one farsakh from Makkah ; it is part of 
the holy territory, and is two miles in length. Miu5 is peopled 
in the pilgrimage season, but remains throughout the rest of the 
year without any inhabitants, excepting those who are stationed 


1 This is the ‘ plain of many names* of Burton, III, 247 and 

n. ♦. Abfah sij^nilics a low-lying, gravelly ground. Al-Abtali is at eqnal 
distanco from Mina and Makkah ; perhaps nearer to Mina. It is as commonly 
called al-Mulia^^ab. Seo Yaqut, I. 92. 

* See til is translation, page 107, note 6. 

8 There is no question as to the propriety of selling the walls of the 
Meccan houses, but as to the sale of the ground on which they stand two 
different opinions are current which are both attributed to Abu 
One opinion is that they may be sold and the other, which is the real opinion 
of Abu Hanifah, is that it is improper. It is also abominable to let the 
ground at Makkah. Scf Hamilton’s Hidayahf Vol. iv* 119. 
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in it as guards. It is the opinion of Ab& ^anifah iLat it is lawful 
to hold the Friday prayers in Minf. Abud- Hasan al-Karkhi ^ 
argued this on the ground of it forming with Makkah one conti- 
nuous city. But w'hen Abu Bakr al-Ja^^a^ visited these places 
during his pilgrimage, and saw the distance that separates them, 
he thought this argument untenable. What he himself said was, 
that it is a town in the full sense of the word, but inhabited at 
one season and abandoned at another, its temporary evacuation 
not excluding it from the category of towns. The Qadhi Abu-I- 
Hasan al-Qazwini holds the same view. He one day asked me 
how many people lived in it from one end of the year to the other, 
and when I told him twenty or thirty men, and that besides there 
is in almost every tent a woman to take care of it, he said ‘ Abii 
Bakr is right, and what he taught thee acconls with the truth.’ On 
my meeting with the Faqih Abu Hamid al-Baghfihnu * at Naisahur, 
I repeated all tins to him. He, however, said, “ The true reason is 
that given by Abu-1- Hasan. Dost thou not see that the Most High 
hath said ‘ Then the place for sacriticing t hem is at the old 
House,’ ^ and also ‘ An offering brougld to the Ka*bah ? Now it 
is in Mina that sacrifices are performed.” 'J'hero are few towns 
of any importance in Islam tliat do not possess a tent for 
the special use of their inhabitants. At the entrance of Mina 
on the Makkah side is a pass [‘Aqabali] on which the stones 
are thrown on the Day of Sacrifice*^ and tlie three following days.'^ 

I Abu-l-Basan ‘Ubaidu-llah ibnu-l-Hagan al- Karklii, a celebrated doctor of 
the Banaftte School, died at Ba|^did in 340 H., at iha age of eighty. Ahu4- 
Mfihdsin, II., p. 331. He was native of Karkh of Bumiirra, not the quarter of 
that name in Ba|;;hdad. 

* Baghulan is a village of Naisabur. Abu Hfimid Al)mad ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad, the Faqih, was one of the Hanafite doctors and the greatest of 
them in his age. He taught jurisprudence in Naisahur for more than sixty 
years and died on 17th Rama^han, 383 H. Yiqut, I. 896. 

» Qnr’an, xxii. 34. * Qur’an, v. 96. 

6 Yanmu-n-Nahr, the lOtb of the pilgrimage month Qbn'I-Bijjnh. The 
first ceremony of the day is the pelting of the three jimdr witli seven stones 
each ; then the victims are slain; next the pilgrim shaves and so terminates 
the ihram, and lastly he goes to Makkah to perform the tawaf and Sa*y 
returning afterwards to Mini, 

» The text, which reads j ig wrong here It is not on 

the third day alone that the stoning of the jimdr is presonbed, but on all three 
days of Mini, vts., the 11th, 13th and 13th of £tbu'bHliji»h. Pilgrims may even 
leave Min| on the aecond day without waiting to throw the stones on the third. 

16 
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{Thi$ is the Jamratn-W Aqabuh,^) the first Jamrah [al-01a] being 
near Mafijida-l-Khaif and the middle one [al-Wusta] between the 
first Jamrah and that of al-‘Aqabah. Mina consists of two valleys 
along which the streets of the town range themselves. The 
Masjid * is on the right-hand road, and the Masjida-l-Kabsh® 
in the vicinity of the pass [al-‘Aqabah]. There are wells and 
cisterns and commercial houses and shops in Mina The town 
is well built of stone and Indian iealc, and lies between two 
hills that rise above and overlook it. Al-Muzdalifah is at one 
farsakb from Mina, and contains a place of prayer, a public 
fountain, a minaret * and several ponds of water. It is by the 
aide of the mountain of Tiabir,^ of which the Arabs were wont 
77 . to say ‘Shine, O Thabir, that we may stir,* but on this point 
there arc differences. Al-Muzdalifah is also called Jam* and 

t Vnlp^arly called Sliaitami-l-Kablr, tho “Groat Devil.” Seo the doscrip- 
tion of this jamrfl/i in Burton’s Pilgrimage, III. 282. Iluf^hes is in error when 
ho rails it Jamrritud-‘Aqibah and translates it by ‘ tho last.’ 

8 1. (?., MaH|idu-l-Khaif. Tho mosque of Mina was so called from its situa- 
tion on tho declivity of a mountain and above the edge of a valley, this being 
tbo signification of khaif. 

8 A mo8(iuo said to hav'O been founded by Lulmbah, daughter of ‘All ibn 
‘Abdu-llah ibriu*l-‘Abba.s, on a rock at the foot of tho hill of Tbablr. This 
rock is believed to be tho spot where Abraham sacrificed the rani in lieu of 
his son ; bonce tho mosque is called Masjidu-l-Kuhsh. See AzraqI, p. 401. 

4 This is tho “minaiot without tho moscpio” of which Burton speaks. ‘ Half 
way between Mnna and Arafat — about tliree miles from both — there is some- 
thing peculiarly striking in thoclistant uppoarence f)f tho tall, solitary tower, 
rising iihrupMy from tlio desolate valley of gravel, flanked with buttresses of 
yellow rock.* Pilgriaiage, 111. 250. 

4 Xhabir, tho iiorMierii wall of tho Mina basin, and consequently on the 
left hand of one going from Makkah to ‘Arafah. Others place it at al-Muz- 
dalifah on tho right hand of such a person ; but unless there are two hills of 
this name, one in Mina and the other in al-M nzdalifah, which is not very 
probable, the 'weight of evidence is on tbo side of the Mina situation. Nor 
does this saying of the old Arabs wlien about to make the rush from al-Muz- 
dalifah to Mina, necessarily require the hill to be in the former place as some 
have supposed. They are nmcb more likely to have addressed a hill that was 
in front of them than one on which they were standing; and as they were bound 
to Miua, the Tbablr in this saying may rightly be located here. The ifddluihf 
from ‘Arafah and nl-Muzdalifah, which some writers think to have been cere- 
, monies of farewell and salutation to the sun-god, were made in pre-Islamic 
times before sunset and after sunrise, when the sun rested on the top of the 
mountains. MQl)ammad changed the hours to after sunset and before sunrise 
in opposition to the idolatrous Arabs. 
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ftl»Ma^i‘;irn-l-lJaraniJ ‘Ai'afnh is a villaafe with corn-fields, vege- 
table gardens mid uielon-groniids ; the inhabitants of Makkali have 
good houses liere i«i wldch they lodge on the day of ‘Arafah.* 
The standing place is at the reach of a man’s voice from it, near a 
low, flat mountain ; here are public fountains, reservoirs, a flowing 
canal and a pillar of masonry behind which the Imam takes his 
stand reciting piayers, while the people stand all round and on 
low flat hills in the neighbourhood. The Ainsalla, or place of 
prayer, is oti the edge of the valley of ‘Ui*anah,^ on the eontines of 
‘Arafali. It is not right to stand in the valley itself ami if a person 
were to pass into it before the setting of the sun,* he will have 
to compensate by a sacrifice. On the boundary lino of ‘Arafah 
are white pillars to denote its precincts and in the Miisalla^ there 
is a pulpit built of bricks, and a large pond at the back of it. 
Two miles in front is the Ma’zimain,^' the boundary of aUHarain 

* Jarn‘ is a iiaino for tho whole of al-Miizdalifah, as the place whore 
pilgrims attsoiuhlo, but. al-]\[Hsh‘aru-I-fJar;«iii, ‘tho snerod beacon ’ is a name 
of the holy hill of Quzah [tho Edomite god Kozo], at tho end of the Muz- 
dal if all valley. 

8 Tho ninth of th(3 pilgrimage month DJk'id-HIjjah. Tlio stand (vniqttf) 
at ‘Arufah is ono of tho central and ossontial coromonies of tho Tho 

or ‘ standing ground ’ is part of the plain of ‘Arafah, an artilicially 
limited space round tlio holy hill called the Hill of Morey. Hurton doscrihos 
Jabalu-r- Uahuinlj jis ‘ a mass of coarsa granite S})lit into largo blocks, with 
a thin coat of vvitlicrod thorms, about ono mile in circumforcnco and rising 
abruptly from tho low gi avolly plain to tlio hoiglib of 180 or 20t) foot.’ 

R Wadi ‘IJranali, hot\v<*ou tho two pillars that define ‘Arafah amt those that 
mark the limits of tho Sanctuary. This vale is not considered ‘ standing 
ground,’ bocfiuse Safcnii once ajijioarcd to tho Prophet as ho was traversing 
it (Burton’s Pibjriinntjej II f. 258 note). 

* Cf. Tlio Kijuyah on the Jiidayah, vol. 1., page 712. 1’hc Valley of 
‘Uranali is at the Moccan extremity of ‘Arafah, between tin’s place and al- 
Muzdalifah, so that it is the first place to be passed in tho ifddhah from 
‘Arafah. The ifddhah must be made after sunset, and a man who rnoveas out 
into the valley on his way to al-Muzdalifuh before tho setting of tho sun 
makes himself liable to tbo sacrifice of a victim. 

6 This is Masjid Namirah where the Iniaiii on tho day of ‘Arafah joins the 
noon and the ‘a?r or afternoon prayers, saying them Ix'th at tho noontide. 
This is the soh? instance of prayers being said in advance of the proper time. 
In al-Muzdalifali tho sarmo evening, the opposite takes place when the sunset 
and nightfall prayers are said at the time fixcil for the latter prnyers. 

6 Al-Ma’zimain or al-Ma’ziman, the pass which Burton calls El- A Wishabayn 
or the “ two rugged liills.” {Pilgrimage, HI. 251). “Here the spurs of the 
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on this fiide. The Batn of Mu^afisit’ is a valley between Minft and 
aUMuzdalifah serving ns a limit to the latter. At-Tan*lm, ia 
a place in which are several mosques built round Masjid *A’i§hah^ 
as well as a number of public fountains. Tt is on the Madlnah 
road. At this place the Meccans assume the thr&m for the 
‘Umrah ceremony. The Haram or holy territory is surrounded by 
white pillars; its boundary on the western road* is near at-Tan‘iin, 
a distance of three miles ; it is nine miles on the road of al-Traq, 
on the Yaman road, seven miles, on the road of at-Xa'if eleven 
miles, and on the great road* ten miles. Dhu>l-Hulaifah is a 
village near Yathrib, ])08ses8ing a good mosque and having a 
number of wells in its neigh bourliood, but not a person is to be 
found in it. Al-Ju^fah is a flourishing town inhabited by the 
Banfl .la‘far;^ it is commanded by a strong fortress which has two 
gates. It possesses a few wells and at a distance of two miles 
from it is a spring of water; it has also a large reservoir, but 
water sometimes becomes very scarce in it. Al-Jubfah is a 
78 . hot-bed of fevers. It is related in a tradition that the Prophet of 
God, jtmcH and hhsmig be upon him^ said, ‘ O God, endear 
al-Madinah to us as thou liast endeared Makkah, and even more, 
and transplant its fevers to al-Juhfah.’* Qarn, a small town 

lull limit the road to nboiit 100 paces, and it is generally a scene of great 
eonfnsion.*’ This pass is also called al-MaV.iq, “ tlie Pass.'’ AhMa'zimsti 
is the dual form of Ma’ziin, which raomiR likewise a na^'rotv pass, 

* This is a mosque beyond the place called at*Tnu‘im, at some distance 
from the boundary of the sacred territory. Us ancient name was the ‘ mosque 
of the Myrobalan tree,’ and was changed to Mosque of ‘A’iriiah as denot- 
ing the spot from which ‘A’ishah made her ‘Umrah daring the lifetime of the 
Prophet. People at the present day do not go as far as this place for their 
‘Umrah. 

* In C. its boundary on the Madlnah road is at at*Tan‘im ; this is the 
road used by the inhabitants of the west. 

* For the great road, Ibnu-l-Fnqih reads Jnddah. Kitabu-l' 

Bulddn, p. 23. 

* The descoudniits of Ja‘fur ihn Abi T^Hb, ‘All’s brother, who was killed 
at Mu’ tub in (A. H. 8), in the first campaign against the Greeks. He had 
both his nrin.s struck off in the battle, but God gave him instead two wings 
wherewith to fly at pleasure in Paradise ; hence he is called Ja'far aJi-T»yyir. 
He had three sons by his wife Asma’, daughter of ‘Umais, ‘Abda*llab, 
Muhammad and ‘Ann ; but of his three sons, ‘Abdn-llah only had descendants. 

* The anthorities for this tradition : Shifi* ibn Muhammad, ‘AU ibna-r- 
Bafi’, Abu *Utbah, Mu|;iammad ibn Yusuf (al-Faryabi, see Kawawl, p. 286. 
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beyond at-Ta’if, on tlie road to San^a’. Yalniiilani, a halting'* 
station on the road to Zabid, in a flourishing state. Dhat ‘Irq» a 
village where area number of wells, of which the water is easily 
accessible ; it is a barren, dismal place, at two stages from 
Makkah. The following traditioti is related on the authority of 
‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar;* he said, * A man stood up in the Masjid 
and said, O Prophet of God, at what places dost thou command 
us to begin our pilgrimage ? * The Prophet of God said in answer 
to this, ‘ The inhabitants of abMadiiiah begin the pilgrimage at 
Dhu-l-Hulaifah, the natives of Syria at al-Jnhfah, the people of Najd 
at Qarn.* — Ibn ‘Uiniir here adds that some suppose the Prophet 
to have also said on another occasion that the inhabitants of 
al-Yaman begin the pilgrimage at Yalamlam, and the people of 
al-*Iraq at Dhat ‘Irq.* Adh-Dhaldb. a nio\intain opposite 
al-Juhfah, is the niiqdt of the west on the sea-coast; Shiqqan,* 
a place facing Yalamlam, is the maritime niiqlit of the Yamanites ; 
and ‘Aidhab. a town opposite Juddab, on the other side of the 
sea, is the place wliei*o those who come by that way put on the 

Died A. H. 212), Safyan fath-Tliawri). Higbnm ibn ‘Urwah (Nawawi, p. 607. 
Died A. H. 146), the father of this Uisham ‘Urwali ibna-z-Zubair (Nawawl, 
p. 420. Died 94), ‘A’ighah. 

i The authoritioB are: Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdu-llah al-T^bnhani, Mul.iammad ibn 
Ishaq ns-Sarraj {Ahn-l-MaJkdsin, ii. 226. Died A. H. 313), Qutaibah ibn Sa'Id 
{Abu-l MahasiUj i, 734. Died 240), al-Lni^ ibn 8a‘d ( Abu-l-Muhavinj i, 479. 
Nawawi, p. 529. Died A. H. 175), Nafi‘, the Maul§ or freedrnaii of Ibn 
‘Umar (Nawuwi, p. 689), ‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar {ihnu-l’l£h'iffjib, Nawawi 
p. 857). 

8 From a tradition in the Sahlhu l-Bukhdri it appears that it was not the 
prophet himself who appointed Dhnt ‘Irq as the pilgrim station of the people 
of al.‘Iruq. ‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar relates that after tlie conquest of the 
country, the inhabitants of the two cities of al-liai^rRh and al-Kufah repra* 
cented to ‘Umar that as Qarn, the pilgrim station of the Najdians, was greatly 
out of their way, it was a hardship to thorn to have to pass through it on their 
way to the pilgrimage. He therefore fixed upon Dliat ‘Irq ns being parallel 
to Qarn on the straight road between al-'Iraq and Makkah. DJ^nt ‘Irq is 42 
miles distant from Makkah. 

• This place could not be identified from other sources. In one of tl»o two 
mannscripts of the text according to a note by the editor, the name appears 
as adh Dhunaib. 

4 This name too conld not be identified. There is a village of Naisabur 
railed Shiqqdn^ from two mountains in its vicinity which each has a cleft 
{^iqq) through which the waters of those parts flow down. The dhiuqdn of 
al- Taman may have received its name from a like cause. 
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ihr&m. Tlioso are Hie appointed pil^rini-staiions foi‘ the pro* 
vinces ; should anyone pass beyond them on his way to Makkah 
and then i*eturn, in that ease if he had uttered his shouts of 
Lcchbaika, he is not bound to compensate by an offering ; some say, 
however, that the shouting of Jjabbailca does not release one from 
the nec(jssity of such compensation, and others again, that no 
offering is required even in case the talhiyah was not uttered.^ 
Never shall an inliabitant of the provinces pass beyond any 
pilgrim station without being clad in the ihram^ even though that 
station were not the station appointed for natives of his province, 
as when a native of Syria passes through Dhu-l-Hulaifah for 
instance. The miqflt of the Meccans in pilgrimage is Makkah 
itself. For the ‘Umrfih ceremony people have to go out to 
al-Ji‘ranah, at a distance of one stage from Makkah, and there 
79. assume the ihrflm. Tliesc, then, are the places connected with the 
I'ites and ceremonies of pilgrimage. The acts that are performed in 
them consist in all of three Faraidh^ six* Wdjihdf and five 8u7ta7i. 
'J’he Fard'idh are al-lhrarn, the Winplf or stand at ‘Arafah and 
the Tawafu-z-Ziyarah.^ The Wdjibdt are the assuming of the pil- 
grim garb fj‘om the appointed stations, the 8a^y or course between 
ap-Safa and al-^farwah, and the descent from ‘Arafat after sunset. 
The Snuan are the tawdf ot arrival, the making the three first circuits 
of the tawaf in a trotting pace, the quick run at the Sa‘y ceremony 
between the two milestones, the moving from al-Muzdalifah 
before sun-rise and the stay at Mina during the days known as 
the days of Mina. Some say that the Sa‘y is a Fardh^ and some 
that the tan'df of arrival is a Wdjib, and that the tawaf of depar- 
ture is a iStuimih. 

We shall now turn to the description of the towns of this 
district, and the adjacent parts in proper order. At-Ta’if is a 

1 Cf. Al-Kifdyah ft sharhi-l-Uiddyah^ p. 748. 

• Only three nro inentionoci. The three omitted are Ramyu-UJimdrf 
al-Halq or slitiviiiy:, and as inferred from what is said at tlie end of the para- 
graph Tau'dfu'l-]y(ultV or, as it is also culled, Tawdfii-s-Sadar. These terms 
sufficiently explain themselves; for further inforiimtion the reader is espe- 
cially referred to burton’s Chapter on the Pilgrimage, Yol. HI, pp. 227 et seq. 

8 The taivdf or circumamlmlatioii of the Ka‘bah is to be performed on 
three distinct occasions, on first arrival at Makkah, on departure from it, and 
after the ifddhah or impetnous descent from ‘Arafah. This latter called 
Tawafu-z-Ziyarah, is enjoined in the Qur’an, xxii. 27 ; and hence it forms an 
essential part of the pilgrimage. 
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small town wliich in its fine climate and its cool water re- 
sembles a Sjiinn town. ^lost of tlie fruits of Makkali conio 
from it. It produces pomegranates in abundance, raisins, tine 
grapes and excellent fruits. Jt is situated on the back of the 
Ghazwfin hill, hence it happens that wat€*r freezes in it sometimes. 

The whole to^vn is occupied by tanneries. At-Ta’if is the [)lace 
to which the aristocracy of JVIakkah resort when o}>prcsaed by the 
heat (of their native town). Juddah is a town on the sea-shore, 
whence it derives its name.^ It is fortified, flourishing and popu- 
lous and its inhabitants are chiefly merchants and people of wealth. 
Juddah is the granaiy of Makkah and the emporium of al-Yamau 
and I^gjpt. It has a noble mos(pie. The water-supply however 
is not sufficient, although there are many reservoirs in tlio 
towm. Water is brought from a distance. The Persians are 
the ruling class and live in splendid ])alaces. The strecds are 
straight and the situation of the town excellent, but the heat is 
very great. Amaj is small and has five forts, two of stone and thi*eo 
of mud ; the mosque is on the high road. Khulai? is adjoining. 

It has a reservoir, and a canal, varieties of dates, as well as 
vegetable gardens and corn-fields. As-Suwto’qiyyah possesses a 
large number of forts, and many gardens and corn-fields and cattle. 
Al-Fur‘ and as-Sairah are two forts, in ench one of which is a 
mosque. Jabalah is largo and product s several articles of com- 
merce ; it is commanded by an impregnable fortress called 
al-Muhd, outside of which stands the mosque. Mahayi‘ is as 80, 
large as Jabalah, and situated on the edge of the valleys known 
by the name of Say ah. H adhah is a pleasant town belonging to 
the descendants of Abu Bakr ; it has several forta and a largo 
mosque. 

Yathrib, — this is the City of the Prophet, pence and hlcshing 
he tipon him, described in these pages as being a province on 
account of the many important towns and well-knowii coasts that 
surround it on all sides. In size it is somewhat less than half 
the area of Makkah. Gardens and groves of palm-trees and 
villages adjoin it on the greater part of its circuit. There are 
also a few corn-fields and springs of fairly good water, and 
by the gates of the city several ponds supplied from canals and 
reached by a series of steps. *Umar, may God he gracious to him, 

I One of the meanings of juddah is ‘shore of the sea.* The name of this 
town is now generally pronounced Jiddah. 
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had a canal brought to the very gate of the moaque. but it is 
now in a ruinous state. The market places are all ne:u* the 
mosque. The town has a bright and cheerful aspect. The 
inhabitants are mo.stly descendants of al- Husain, the son of 
‘Ali, may God be gracious to them both. The houses are built 
of mud, the soil is saline and the population scanty. The mosque 
is situated two-thirds down the town, on the side nearest to 
BaqVu-l-Gharqad ; ^ it is built on the model of the Damascus 
mosque and is not large. This and the mosque of Damascus are 
both the works of al-Walid, son of *Abdii-l-Malik ; but the 
‘Abbasides have added some portions to it. ‘ Were this mosque, 
the Prophet hath said, extended to San‘a*,* it would still be my 
mosque.' The first to enlarge it was ‘Umar he added to it the 
portion from the pillars which the viaqsurah^ fnces in the pi’esent 
day to the southern wall. Kext ‘Uthman^ added from near the 
place of the Qibhih® to its present limits. Then comes tite extension 
of al-Walid.*^ He, however, did not extend it for the glory of God, 
but ill order to make away with the house of al- Hasan, the son 
of al- Hasan ibn ‘Ali, may God be gracious to him, the door of 
which was inside the mosque, so that he was able to pass through 
it into the mosque when prayers were being held. It was built 
with chiselled stone and mosaic. ‘Umar ibn-‘Abdi-l-*Aziz* 

I Baqi‘n«l-Gh»rqad lies to the east of al-Madinah. For an account of this 
famous cemetery see Burton’s Pilgrimage, Vol. 11, Chap. XXII. See also 
ante, pa^e 82, note 5. 

^ Mnrton has a^-i^afa, which is evidently the true reading;^. Pilgrimage, 
II, 144. 

8 In A.H. 17. See Burton’s Pilgrimage, II, 148, and Wiistenfeld’s Oeschichte 
der Stadt Medina, p. 68. 

♦ The Maqfurah of a mosque is that side of it which is towards Mnkkah. 

It is a roofed bnildini; orijfinally reserved for the Imam, or officiating minister. 
It was first adopted by as a protection from the attacks of 

assassins, his predecessor having been killed while engaged in prayers. See 
Wustenfeld, op. cit., page 71. 

• In A.H. 29. Burton, II, 143. Wustenfeld, 70. 

8 The niche showing the direction of Makkah, in the centre of the mtiq^urah. 
It is also called nl-.Mil?rab. 

1 Burton, IT, 144. Wustenfeld, 72. Al-W’alld ibn-' Abdid- Malik was the 
sixth Caliph of the Banu Umayyah race, and not the twelfth as inadvertently 
stated by Burton. He reigned from 86 to 96 A.H. 

8 The then governor of al-Kadinah. He subsequently succeeded to the 
Caliphate and died in 101 after a reign of two years and five months. 
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superintended the work of building, but when lie was about to 
pull down the mibrab, he called in the elders of the Muhajiriiu 
and the An^ar and told them to be present at the building of their 
Qiblab, ‘ Lost, said he, you should say ‘Umar has clianged it.’ In 81 . 
this extension of al-\Valid six pillars were added fi’om the east 
westward ; and he added in the direction of Syria fourteen pillars 
beginning from the square pillar that is in the mausoleum ; of these 
pillars ten are in the court-yard and four in the porticoes. 
Latterly, when al-Mahdi ^ made his pilgrimage in the year 100, he 
added to the mosque a space of one hundred cubits on the Syrian 
side of it — a stretch of ten pillars. Its length at the present day 
is therefore 154 cubits and its breadth 100 cnbits ; * the court- 
yard has a length of 105 cubits and a breadth of 105 cubits. 

It is stated that al-Walul wrote to the Kiuperor of the 
Greeks® MVe desire to have the great mosque of our Prophet 
re-built, do thou help me in this with skilled workmen and 
mosaic work,’ whorenpon he sent him several loads and more 
than twenty workmen, amongst whom wore ten wliosc wages 
alone W’ere worth one hundred and eighty thousand dinars. 

It is said that tliesc men once found themselves alone in the 
mosque, whereupon one of them thus addressed his comrades 
*1 have a mind to defile the tomb of their prophet.’ But no 
sooner had ho prepai’od to carry liis intention into effect ilian he 
dried up on tlie spot. Men are not .igreed with respect to the 
position of the graves of the Prophet and hia <-w’o companions. In 
one saying it is thus : the Prophet, next is Abu Bakr close behind 
him and lastly ‘Umar bcdiind Abu Bakr, Accoi'ding to the state- 
ment of Malik ibn Anas, the Prophet is in the western side of 
the house, opposite him is a vacant place, at the back of the 
Prophet is Abu Bakr and at the hack of the empty space ‘Umar. 

This very space was the place mentioned to ‘Umar ibn-‘A I)di-l-*Azf 2 
(for his interment) but of which he did not consider himself worthy. 

It is said that it is here that ‘Isf,^ peace he upon him^ will be 


1 Third Caliph of tho Banu-l-'Abhas, 158-169. A.H. 

* The text stands in need of emendation here. Cf. WUatenfold, 77. 

® Justinian II, emperor of the East (A.l). 685-695 and 704-711), who 
was himself famous for his love of erecting magnificent buildings See 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biograi)by, Vol IJ, 676b, 

♦ Jesus. The following is a r4sum6 of tho authentic traditions with regard 
to the second advent of Christ. Ho will descend from Heaven and kill Anti- 
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buried. Al-Qaftirn * relates “ I went in to and said ‘ O 

mother, show me the graves of the Prophet, may the peace and 
hlesHing of God he upon and his two companions ; ' upon this 
she disclosed to me three flat graves on the ground of tlie red 
court-yard, which were neither raised high nor laid low with the 
ground.” The gnive of the Propliet, he continiies, was in front ; 
near his head was Abu llakr with his feet between the shoulders 
of the Prophet, while ‘Umar had his head at the feet of the 
Prophet. Tlio pulpit is in the middle of the roofed sanctuary of 
the mosque; it forms a cov’^ering for the Prophet’s pulpit, which is 
placed ill a garden paved with marble. The garden celebrated in 
ii’adition * is by the side of a icd column, between the pulpit 
and the grave. T have read in the chronicles of al-Madinah 
that on a certain occasion Mu‘riwiyah ordered that the pulpit 
should bo placed by the side of the mibrab as all pulpits are; 
but when they S(d/ about carrying it away the town qnaked and 
thunderbolts fell down so that be ordered them to desist. Ho then 
had the present jmljiit placed over it. The latter has five steps, 
but tlie old one bad only three steps. The mosque has twenty gates. 
^J’ho town itself has four imposing gates : the gate of al-Baqi‘, 
the gate of atli-Tlianiy yah, the gate of Juhainah and the gate 
of al-Khandaq. AhKhandaq * (the Fosse) is on the Makkah side. 


Christ at the gate of Ludd (Lydrta). 1I(‘ will eorno down not as an apostle, 
but as a just judgo. Ho will, in boiumr of tho followerH of Islam, pray hc- 
)iind thoir linum. It has further boon said tiuit lio will marry while on earth, 
will begot children and will bo buried at last close to tho Prophet. See 
Nawawd, Tah^>hv-1-A»m6\ ]), 407. 

I Al-l,)usim ihn Muhammad ibn Abu Bnkr as-Siddlq, A.H. 112. Nawawl, 
p. 607. Tho authorities for tliis tradition arc; Abu Ilukr Muhammad ibn 
‘All al Faqih, of Sawnh ; Muhammad ibn llilal fshi-^a^T ; Muhammad ibn 
Isljiaq (as-Sarraj. died did. Ahu’h^IahJi^iiij 11, 220) ; Yunns (ibn-‘Abdi-l- 
A*la, 170-204, Kawawi, p. G41) ; Mulnimniad ibn lamadl ibn-Abl-Fiidaik ; 
‘Anir ibn HJthman ; al-Qasim. 

^ There is a tradition that tlie space between tho tomb and the pulpit was 
called by the Prophet one of the gardens of Paradise, In accordance with this 
tradition this space has received the name of the Garden (ar-llandhah). Tho 
place has been tawdrily decorated and painted to look like a garden. Tho 
marble-paved garden in which the pulpit stands, is likewise a figurative garden. 

8 Muhiwiyah ibn-Abi Sufyaii, founder of tho Unmyyad dynasty of Caliphs, 
who are known as the Khallfahs of Damasens. His reign extended from 
40-60 A.H. 661-80 A.D. 

4 This is the famous fosse which Mn(^ammad dug at the north-west 



The town is provided witJi a well-built, iovvorinpf citadel. Al-Baqi‘ 
lies to the east of the city. Tlte soil (of this suburb) is excellent. 
Here is the grave of IbrMilm,* the son of the Pi’opliet, peace 
and hlessintj he upon him, and the graves of al-Hasau * and several 
of the companions. The grave of ‘Uthman is at its farthest 
end.® Quba is a village at two miles from al-Madinab, on the 
left of the road to Makkah ; it has many stone buildings and con- 
tains the Masjidu-t-Taqwa,* which is a well-built mosipio with 
a paved street in front of it and a fine o})cn area, as well as 
several consecrated spots, Quba has a supply of fresh water. 
Here is also ^lasjidu-dli-Dhirrir,® wdiich the common people piously 
set to demolish themselves. Uhud is a hill at a distance of tliree 
miles (from al-Madinah). At the base of tlie hill is the tomb of 


corner of al-Machnah in A. IT. 5, to protect the cit^' jigaiiifll tlio attaclcH t>f Uie 
Quraish and tlxnr allioB. It waa bcaido the hill of Sal‘, on whioh in later 
tinjoH the citadel of the city waa erected. 

I Muhamniad’a infant son by Mariyah, the Coptic girl wlio wuh sent him 
as a present by the Governor of Al( 3 xandrm, al-MiupAiujia. Ho was horn A. 11. 
8 and died in his second year in A. IT. 10. Nawawl, p. 132. Hurton’s Pilyrim- 
IT, 310. Ho had two other botih and four danglitora, all of whom wore 
bora to him liy Khadijiih, his first wife. Hotli soiis died in infancy, but his 
four daughters lived to tlio days of iBlfim, ('migrating with liiin to al-Madinab, 
Three of tliem died in his lifotimo ami Fat.iinah survived him six montlm only, 
8 Al- Hasan the son of *A!i, and grandson of the I’roplu^t. In A. IT. 40 
he succeetled his father in al-Kafah but live or six months after he abdicated 
in favour of Miriiwiyah and retinal to al-Mad»nuh whore eight years after Im 
mot hi.s death by poison, at the liaiid it is said of ono of liis wives. His birth 
took ])laco in the third year of the Hijrah. 

8 Tl>e body of ‘Cthman was buried in a field adjoining al-Ilaqi'. Marvvari 
ibi)u-]-Hakam afterwarrls added this field t.o tho main hnrying-gjonnd of 
al-Madinah. t>oe Burton’s Vihjriinagc, II, 300, 

Tho mosque of Quha, the tirst place of public prayer in Isltim, w«.8 
origiiialiy built by Muhaminad’a adherents at al-Madinah Ixdore liis emigra- 
tion. Jt afterwards accjuired tho name of Masjidu-t-Taqwii, or tho “ Mosque 
of Piety,” from a passage in tlie t^ur’un which allndoHto tliis mosfiue as l)eing 
founded oti piety from tho first day of its building. Cf. Qur’an, JX. 100. 

6 Cf. Qur’an, IX. 108. The MaHjidu-dli-J)liirur, or tho mostiiie for misohmf, 
is a mosquo built by certain }jyporrit(?s in rivalry of that of t^nba. Tho 
Prophet was invited to coupoerato this moscpie, but Boeing through the 
design of its founders lui refustMi to do so and Bent a party of men to 
demolish it, which they did and inado of it a dunghill. A heap of rubbish 
must have marked the site in al-Miiqaddasi’s dayj and on tins tlie ooenmon 
people did their pious work of destruction. 
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Hamzali ^ which lies within a mosque ; there is a well in front 
of it and next <0 it an enclosure containing the graves of the 
Martyrs.* In the hill itself is a place wherein the Prophet once 
hid himself.® It is the nearest hill to al-Madinah. Al-‘Aipq is 
a flourishing village at a distance of two miles ; it lies towards 
Makkah and is the residence of the Governor. The water here is 
fresh. All the territory included between the two ridges of al- 
Madlnah is as sacred as the sacred territory of Makkah * itself. 

83 . 13adr is a small town lying in the direction of the coast. Its 
dates are of a good (piality. Here is to be found the spring of 
the Prophet,® and blessing he upon him^ and the battle field ® 

and a number of mosques founded by the rulers of Egypt. Al-Jar 
is on the sea-coast ; it is fortifled and walled on three sides, 
the quarter facing the sea being open. It contains lofty mansions 
and n thriving market. Al-Jar is the granary of al-Madiriab 
and its townships. Water is carried to the town from Badr 
and food grains from Egypt. Its mosque has no courtyard. 
Al-‘Ushairah is small; it is on the coast, opposite to Yanbii*. 

1 Tlio battle of Uhud was fought in the third year of the Hijrah (A.D. 
626j. Tlio Prophol’s uiiclc, i.lanizuh ilm-'Abdil-MuUaUb, “ tho lion of God,” 
was slain in this battle after having done to death thirty-one of tho infidels. 
I;IaTnzah was two years tho S(uiior of Mubarnniad. lie was buried by Mount 
UI.Mjd, at the spot wliere lio fell, and his tomb is a well-known place of 
visitation. See Nawawi, p. 218. 

8 Tho “ Martyrs of Ul.md ” wdio were slain at that famous battle iu which 
Mul,mmumd himself was W’oundod. Their lust for plunder lost this battle to 
the Muslims, in whose favour it soonied at first to be going. Burton 
dcBcribes his visit to tho Martyrs in Chap. XX. of his Pilgrimage. Their 
number is said to have hcen seventy. 

8 Burton, II. 2U3 and note*. It is a cave on the northern flank of the 
hill, in which tho Prophet is said to have taken refuge when pursued by his 
oneraios. 

^ Al-Mudlimh owes its sanctity to the flight, residence and death of the 
Prophet, of whom many traditions are related bearing on tin’s point. Tlie 
two Idba^is of al-Madlnah are tho two harrahs, or ridges of scoriaceous basalt 
on its east and west. Tho territory hutwocn tho two labahs has been declared 
to be sacred territory by Muhammad himself. On the comparative sanctity 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, see an excellent note by Burton on tho sanctuary 
of the former city. Pilgrimage, 11 . 167 f- See also Hughes^ Dictionary of 
Islam, p. 303. 

This is probably tho gushing fountain described by Ibn Bafufah, Voyages, 
I. 295. 

® This most celebrated and important battle w'as fought on the morning of 
Friday, the I7th of Hamadhnu, A.H. 9 (December, 628). 
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A few palm trees grow near it. Its inn is iine(|iiulled. Yanbu^ 
is a large and splendid town surrounded by a strong wall. It 
bas a copious supply of water. It is in a more flourishing 
state than Yat^rib and has larger groves of palm trees. Its 
citadel is well built and its market brisk. It has two gates, close 
to one of which stands the mosque. The deacoudants of al- Hasan 
dominate it. Ra’sU“l-‘Ain is twelve miles distant (from Yanbu‘). 
Al-Marwah is a strongly fortified town abounding in palm trees 
and excellent dates. A wide canal supplies it with drinking 
water. It is suiTOuiided by a ditch and guarded by iron gates. It 
abounds in bdclliund and an excellent variety of dates known 
as hurdi. The town is hot in summer. It is dominated by 
the Banu Ja‘far. Al-Haura’ is the port of Khaibar; it bas a 
fortress and a fiouiisbing suburb with a market on the side 
which is facing the sea. Khaibar is a strong town as large as 
al-Marwah. It pos.scsses a good mosque. Here i.s the gate which 
the Prince of tlie Faithful lifted ])y main force.® Khaibar, al- 
Marwah and al-IIaura’ are the only towns in the Khaibar valley. 

The province of Qurh is also called Wadi-l-QurS. The town of 
Qurb is the largest in al-Hijaz at the present day after Makkah, 
as well as the most flourishing and populous, and the most abound- 
ing with merchants, commerce and riches. It is coiriiiiamled by an 
impregnable fortress, at the angle of whicJi a (rastle rises. Villages 
encircle it on all sides and palm trees skiit it about ; and, besides, it 84 . 
is possessed of very cheap dates and excjollcrit broad and copious 
springs of water, pretty houses and bu.sy niaikets. The town is sur- 
rounded by a ditch and has three gates covered with iron plates. 

The mosque is in the midst of the main streets of the town ; there is 
a bone iu the mihrabof this mos(juesuid to be ibe bone wliich spoke 
to the Pro pbet saying, ‘ Do not eat me, I am poisoned.’^ In flue 

1 lUU Bdellium. ChaniwropH humilis. 

® In the attack on one of the strongliohls of Khaibar, ‘All ha]»penod to 
receive a blow which lost him his shield. Ue ther(3npou snatched up a gate 
which was near at hand and used it as a dofeiif-ivo weapon, not laying it 
down until tho fortress was stormed. Abu Nafi‘, the freedtnan of Muham- 
mad, who is responsible for this story, asserts that he tried with seven others 
to turn this gate on one side, but with all their combiuod force they failed to 
effect this. Ibn lligham’s Life of Muhammad ( VViistenfeld), II. 762. The 
war with Khaibar, in which the Jews were completely ruined, was fought in 
7 A.H. (628 A.D.). 

® At the end of the war with Khaibar a Jewess mode an attempt to poison 
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it is a Syrian, an Egyptian, an ‘Iraqian and a Hijazite town all in 
one, but the water is unwholesome and its dates of middling quality. 
The public bath is outside the town. Qurb is chiefly inhabited by 
Jews. Al.fliijri is small and fortified. It has many wells and corn- 
fields. The Mosque of Salib is in close vicinity on a height; it is in 
the form of an open gallery, cut in a rock. In this place are to be 
found the marvels of Thamud and their habitations.* Suqya Yazid 
is the finest town in this tract of country ; a continuous line of 
palm trees and gardens connects it with Qurb* The mosque is 
outside tlie town. Bacla YaSpib is on the highway of Egypt, 
flourishing and populous. Al-‘Auind is the port of Qurh, a pros- 
perous town having plenty of honey and a good anchorage. 

Zahid, the capital of Tiliamah, is the second of the two metro- 
polises of the Peninsula, it being the residence of the kings of 
al-Yaman. It is a splendid, well-built town, called commonly 
the Baghd&d of al-Yaman. The inhabitants are somewhat 
polished and there are many merchants, grandees, learned and 
literary men among them. The town is profitable to visitors and 
beneficial to settlers. The wells are sweet and the baths clean. 
It has a mud fortress and four gates, Bab Ghalafiqah, Bab 
‘Adan, Bab Tlishara * and Biib ^abariip Around it are many 
villages and corn-fields and it is oii the wliole more thriving and 
populous and of gicuter natural abiindance than Makkah. The 
buildings are of brick, the houses being spacious and comfort- 
able. Tlie mosque is far off from the market places, it is clean 

Mul;iamTnHd with a roasted sheep which she had steeped in poison especially 
ill the shoulder, she having learned that the prophet had a special liking for 
this j)art of a sheep. The prophet sat at table with one of liis companions, 
Bishr ibnn-l-llarH’. They both took a piece. Bi^ir ate his morsel and died 
from its effect. Muhammad, however, threw his portion out of his month 
and exclaimed, ‘ This bone tells mo it is poisoned.^ The woman confessed her 
guilt and was pardoned according to Ibn lli^ani, Life, II. 764. Another 
account, however, says that she was handed over to the relatives of Bishr 
who put her to death. Sec Ibn Klialdun. Bulaq edition, page 39 of the 
Supplement to the Second Volume. 

I See this translation, page 1U8, note 4. 

* See above, page 109, note 7. 

* This shoiihl be Bab Siham. The gate of Sihnm, or Sahiim, is on the 
north of the town and loads to Wadi Siham (Vide Taju-l~^Arus, VIII. 362) 
The gate of Ghalafiqah is on the west and leads to ^alafiqah, the port of 
Zabid. The gate of *Adan is on the south. This gate is also called Bibu-1- 
Qurtub from a village of that name on the Wadi Zabid. The fourth gate, 
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and its floor is cemented. Beneath the pulpit there is a 
hollow so as to keep the line (of worshippers) unbroken. 

Ibn Ziyad ^ had a stream of ruuuiii^ waier brought up to the 
town. In short Zahid is a noble town, unequalled all over 85 . 
al-Yaman ; but its markets are narrow places, prices are high 
in it and fruits scarce. The staple food of the inliahitants is 
dnkbn and dhiirah.^ ]Ma*qir is on the road to ‘Adan ; so also are 
‘Abrah, Gharah and al-Makhnaq. These are all small towns. 
*Adan is a large, flourishing and populous town, strongly fortified 
and pleasant. It is the gateway of a^-Sin and the sea- port of 
al-Yaman, the granary of al -Ma gh rib and the depot of all kinds of 
merchant goods. There are many palatini buildings in it. It is a 
source of gain for those who visit it. and a mino of wealth to those 
who take up their residence in it. Besides, there are found in it 
good mosques, ample facilities for earning one’s livelihood, purity 
of life aud evident signs of prosperity ; indeed, the Prophet, pence 
and blessing be upon him, has specially blessed the mark(*ts of both 
Mina and ‘Adan. The town is in the form of a sheep-pen encircled 
by a mountain winch surrounds it down to the sea, while an arm 
of the sea passes behind this mountain, so that the town is only 
ap})roached by fording this arm of the sea and thus gaining access 
to the mountain. A through passage has wonderfully been cut in 
the rock and an iron gate placed at the entrance, while a wall 
having in it five gates lias been eroci.cd on the side facing the sea 
from one end of the mountain to the oMioi’. The mosque is distant 
from the markets. There are in the town wells of saltish water 
aud several reservoirs. It is said that ‘Adan was in ancient times 
the prison house of Shaddad, the son of ‘Ad. It is however a 


Bftb Rhabariq, is on tho east. It loads to the village of j^abariq, also on 
the river Zabid. Cf. Kay's History of TamaUj page 220-21. 

1 Tho town of Zabid which was formerly called al-l.la^aib (not Alkhassyb, 
as stated by lleinaud on the authority of M. do Hacy, see Geograph io 
d’Aboulfeda, II. 120, note 6), was founded in 204 A.H (820 A.D.), by I bn 
Ziyad, the first of tho dynasty of tho Ziyaditos, tho princes of Zabid. 
‘Umarah gives an account of tho circumstances under which Muhammad ibn 
Ziyad was appointed governor of al-Yaman by al-Ma’rnun. {History of 
Yaman, Kay, p. 2). Another distinguished prince of this family who also 
bore tho name of Ibn Ziyad, was Aba-l-Juyush Ishaq ibn Ibrahim who died 
in 371, after a long reign of over eighty years. 

* These are varieties of millet. DiiMn is the holcus saccharatus of Linn, j 
dhurah. the holcus sorghum. 
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barren and dismal place, with neither cultivation, nor cattle, nor 
trees, nor fruits, nor water, nor herbage. Besides, it is much 
exposed to fires and shipwrecks are frequent, ^ while the mosque is 
a squalid building, the uproar terrible and the baths ill-kept places. 
Water has to be carried to the town from a distance of one stage. 
Abyan is older than *Adan ; it is after this town that ‘A dan is 
designated, 2 for it supplies ‘Adan with all its wdieat, fruits 
and vegetables, there being a large number of villages and 
coni-fiolds around it. Such also is the town of Lahj.^ Mandam 
is situated on the sea. Hero sailing ships are entrapped by the 
wind. It is a town of some importance, but destitute of fertility. 
Idukha is a flourishing town in the district of Zabid ; it produces a 
large quantity of sesamum-oil. The inhabitants get their di inking 
water from a spring outside the town ; and tJio mosque is 
86 . at the extremity of the town, on tlie sea-shoie. Ghalafiqah is 
the port of Zabid ; it has a mosque on the strand, which the 
people seem to hold in special reverence and arc assiduous in 
attending at all the times of prayer. It is flourisliing and 
populous and possesses palm -plantations and cocoa-nut trees 
and w'ells of fresh water. The climate, however, is pesti- 
lential and deadly to foreigners. Ash-»Sharjah, al-Hirdali and 
'At.anah, three towms on the sea-shore. Here are the granaiies 
of millet which is exported to ‘Adan and Juddah, It is a 
land of milk, but 'water Las to bo brought thither from a 
distance. The mosques of these towns are built on the shore 
of the sea. The province of ‘At^thar is an extensive region 
governed by an independent chief. It contains some fine towus. 
‘AH^i^ar is a large and pleasant town and a well-known 
place, as it is the chief city of the district and a seaport of 
San*a’ and Sa‘dali ; it contains a good market and a fine mosque. 
Water has to be brought to the town from afar and the public 
bath is filthy. Baish has a finer climate than ‘Aththar, and purer 
'Winter. It is the residence of the Governor, whose house is 

1 This appears to be the sense of the passage; of, M. de Gooje’s Glossary 
under 

S *Adan is more particulai’ly called A dan- A by an to distinguish it from 
another town of the same name which is known as ‘Adan-La*ah. Cf. Kay’s 
History of Xuman, p. 232. 

ft The correct form of this word is Lay. It was so called after Lay ibn 
Wft’il, a descendant of Bluiyar. 
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signaled by the side of the mosqoe. Al-Jaraib is famous for its 
plantains ; of the towns of this district, it is the best-pi'ovided by 
nature and the most pleasant in my view. Haly is a littoral town 
flourishing and prosperoas and with abundant supplies. As-SiiTaiii 
is a small town with a fort containing the mosque. By the 
gate of the town there is a reservoir for water. It is the port of 
as-Sarawat. The latter region is the seat of grains; it abounds in 
good things and has varieties of bad dates and plentiful honey, 

I do not know if it contains towns or only villages, as I have 
not entered it. San‘a’ is the capital of Najdu-l-Yaman ; it was 
formerly greater than Zabid and more prosperous, and the 
distinction belonged to it. It has now greatly declined, but 
there are still in it many learned men whose equals I have not 
found in the whole of al-Yaman for dignified appearance and intel- 
lectual powers. San‘a* is a large city which abounds in fruits and 
in which low prices rule and where bread of a good quality is to bo 
found, as well as many profitable articles of commerce. It is larger 
than Zabid and as to its climate, thou necdest not enquire about 
that, it is simply wonderful ! With all these advantages tho 
fertility of the soil is such as to relieve man from the necessity 
of toiling. Sa*dah is smaller than San‘a*, a flourishing town in g? 
the mountains. Here the best water-skins and leathern carpets 
are manufactured and excellent leather is expoi tod from it. It is 
the city of the ‘Alawiyyah ^ and the seat of their government. 
Jura§h is a town of middling size ; it contains groves of palm- 
trees, whereas al-Yaraan is not a country of palms. Najran is 
about the size of Jura^ ; both one and the other are smaller than 
^a^dah. Most of the leather of commerce comes from these 
towns. Al-Himyaii* is the same place as the City of Qahtan ; it 
is between Zabid and Sau‘a’ and has many villages; but the 

1 An account of this branch of the descendants of ‘All, who ruled at 
l^a‘dah for many centuries, will bo found further oo when spoaking of the 
political divisions of Arabia. 

The Ijlimyaritos who were known to the Greeks by the name of H()mc- 
ritae occupied the south promontory of Arabia Felix from a very early 
period. Their rich and fertile territory was very advantngoouely situated 
for commerce. The power of this people, whose descent is traced' in Oriental 
history to ^imyar b. Saba’ b. ynshjub b. Ya'rub b. Qabf;an, appears to have 
been very extended. Smithes Dictionury of Oveek find Romun Oco» 

graphy, I. 1000a). Ylqut calls this town FJiinyar and adds that it is in tho 
occupation of the descendants of 9imyar ibnu-l ^aujtk who is known as 
18 
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climate is unhealthy and pestilential. It is a town profitable to 
merchants. Al-Ma‘afir is an extensive temtory with corn-fields, 
villages and many advantages. Saba’, a region in the back ground 
of these countries ; the town proper is in a prosperous condition 
but the surrounding country is desolate. Hacjhramaut is the 
capital of al-Ahqaf, built in the sands at a great distance from the 
sea. It is flourishing and contains a large number of inhabitants 
who are men inclined to virtue and learning, but withal heretical 
and very dark-coloured. Ash -Shi is a town on the sea ; it is the 
home of gigantic fishes which are exported to ‘Uman and ‘Adan 
and thence to al-BB 9 rah and the towns of al-Yaman. Here 
are trees which exude frankincense. There is no trace of the 
site of Tram of the Columns ; from La^j to it is a distance of 
two farsakhg on a level country ; it is seen glimmering in the 
distance, but when thou approachest thou seest nought. The water 
88 of ‘Adan is brought from this place. Sakhin ? is a town belonging 
to (an ofE-shoot of) the Quraish known as the Banu Samah.^ I 
have heard that they number four thousand archers. Ash-Sbuqrah 
contains the habitations of ]£hath*am.* There are palm-trees and 
villages surrounding the town. 

And let it be known that al-Yaman is an extensive country, in 
which I passed one whole year in visiting the towns I have already 
described ; but a great deal has no doubt escaped me, I shall 
however relate all that I heard from well-informed people 
regarding this country and shall give an exhaustive list of its 
(districts), though I have not visited them all, for this 
is a country known by its mikilSfs. I shall also speak of the posi- 
tion and form of the Peninsula of the Arabs, describing it in 
such a way as to be understood by all, if Qod, the Most High, so will 
it. The Makhdlif (distnets) of al-Yaman are: — The mikhldf of 
9an‘&’ ; al-SBia^sbab® ; Ruhabah*; Marmal ; the mikhldf of 


Himyaru-l-Adni, or the Later, the great progenitor of the race, Rimyar b. 
Saba*, is called Rimyarn-l-Akbar, or the Elder, while his great-grandson, 
^imyar ibn Saba’ al-A^^ar, is called Bimyara-I-A?ghar, or the Younger. 

Samah ibn Lu’ayy, See Kitdhud‘J§}ttiqffq of Ibn Dnraid, pp. 16 and 68. 

• See Kitdbu'l-Iik^iqdq, p. 304. Khatii‘am. a tribe of Yamanic origin who 
dwelt in the north of al-Yaman in the great chain of mountains called 
the Sarat. Lyall’s Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. 87. 

® Yaqut II. 445, Cku Khashab. 

* Or ar-Rn^^abah. The first station on the road from §ian‘a’ to Makkah. 
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al'Baun^ ; tlie vnthl&f of Sliaiwan.* To the right of the 

of Shakir; Wadi‘ah; Yam; Arhab. In the direotion of 
a|-Xa*if,^ the mikilUfol Najrau ; Tarabah ; al-Mabjarah ; Ku^bali ; 
Jura^; as-Sarat. In Tihamah,^ Phankan ^Asbam ; Bisliah ;® 
‘Akk.7 The niithlGf of al-^irdah ;® the of Hamdan 89 

the mi kh laf of Jauf Hamdan; the mikhl^f of Jauf Murad 
the mikhlaf of Shanu'ah; Suda* ; Ju‘fi;^* the mikillSf of 
al-Jasrah ; the mikkldf of al-Mashriq ; Buglien ; Ghudar ; the 
mikildf of A‘la and An‘um ;** al-Baidhatain Bani Q^iutaif ; 

^ According to Yaqut I. 763, there are two districts of this name, one called 
al-BaanU’l>A‘l| or the upper, and the other ahBaunu-hAsfal or the lower. 
Al-Baun is described as one of the largest of the districts of Najdu-1- 
Taman. It contains many villages, of which the principal one is Raidah 
where the Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace of Qur’an XXII. 4ii are said to 
have been situated. Cf. Ibn Khnrdadhbah. p. 187. 

S Khaiwan is called after one of the Yamauite tribes. Here was the idol 
called Ya*uq, which Khaiwan the father of the tribe had received from *Amr 
ibn Luljiayy, who is said to have been the first to introduce idolatry into 
Arabia. It is at a distance of 24 farsal^a from lean’s*, on the road to 
Makkah. Cf. Yaqut II. 512. See also OSographie d^Ahoulfeda II. 128. 

3 The six following miMklafs are described by Ibn KhurdSdhbah and others 
as dependencies of Makkah in the mountainous district of Najd. They form 
accordingly part of al-Bijiz. The boundary between al*Bijaz and al-Yaman 
has been set by on ordinance of the Prophet near an acacia tree called 
Talbatu«I*Malik, which is between Sharum on one side and al-Mahjarah 
on the other. The latter is described as a largo and populous village in the 
mountains, abounding in springs of water. It is at a distance of 60 fanakka 
from $an‘a’, the capital of Najdu-l-Yaman. 

4 These are generally given as dependencies of Makkah in Tihamah. Cf, Ibn 
Khnrdadhbah. p. 133. 

< Marsa (the port of) phankan is on the western coast of al-Yaman, south 
of Paly. Ibn Khurd., 148. 

4 Bishah is one of the mil^ldfs of Makkah in Najd. The tnil^ldf which is in 
Tihimah is called Bai^. Cf. Ibn Khurd.. p. 133. 

7 On the sea coast, south of Ghalafiqah, Ibid., p. 148. 

3 On the coast* Ibid., p. 148. 

4 North of San'a', between this town and l^a'dah. Yaqut IV. 438. 

10 Yaqut II. 158. Jau/ signifies a hollow or bottom ground. 

11 ghanu’ah, $ada’ and JuTi are each at 42 farsaj^s from ^an’a*. Ibn 
]^ard., p. 138. 

13 Yaqut has A'liqu-An^am, which in the Taju-h^Arm incorrectly appears 
as A^laqU'l-Fam. 

13 Al-Baidhatain is a place on the road between Syria and Makkah. The 
name of the mitikUf is al-Majna'atain. See Ibn Khurd., p. 138 and Yaqut IT, 

556. 
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Qaryat (village of) Ma’rib the mikhlaf of Ijla^hramaut ; 
the of Shaulan Huda* ;* the mikhlSf of A^war ; the 

•nitkilOf of al-Haql;^ Dhim&r the mikbldf of Ibn ‘Amir;* 
the mikhl^f of That and Rada*;* the mikb^df of Da&i- 
nah;*^ the miklkKtf of asJi-Sharaf ; the mikhlS^f of Ru‘ain ; 
the of Nasafan ; Eablan; the mikhldf of pliankan; 

90 Rai'h^n ;® the of Nafi* ; Ma^h? the mikbl^f of Ilujr and 

Badr Al^lah a^-l^ahab the of Lihhah al-Mazra* 

mikhldf Dhl Makarim al-Umluk ; the mikblSf of as-Salif the 

I The celebrated capital of the Sabsei in Yaman, built according to Arab 
traditions by Abd-ghams surnamed Saba» who also constrncted the famous 
reservoir which supplied the city with water and irrigated the neighbouring 
lands. The bursting of the embankment of this reservoir and the subsequent in- 
undation forms an episode in Arabian history. It is referred to in the Qur’an 
XXXIV. 16, See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography II. 274 h, 

S It is here that the Valley of the Ants (Qur’an XXVIl. 18) is located. 
Ibn Khnrd., p, 188. 

8 Called also I)nql Jahrnn, Yaqut II. 299. Yaqut mentions Jahran as 
being one of the mils^lafs in the neighbourhood of gan‘a*, IV. 438. 

4 At sixteen fareakhs from gan‘i’. It is also called Dhamar. 

8 Yaqut uml Ibn iChurda^bah BanI ‘Amir j so also al-Ya‘qubi and 
Qudamah. 

4 Yru^ut mentions Uada‘ as the two Persian colonies in al-Yaman. 

11, 772. 

7 Between al-Janad and ‘A dan. 

8 This should be R^ubhan. See Ibn ^urd., p. 139 d, 

8 The reading is doubtful. The editor believes the name to be Yab^ib. 
Of the two places called by this name, this would be Tlwu-Ya^^ib, Siflu- 
Yah^ib being mentioned further on by the author. In the Tihamah there is a 
considerable village called phnbiyy, on the pilgrim road between Zabid and 
Makknh, See Taja-l-’Arus X. 217. 

10 Yaqut II. 212. 

1 1 There can be no doubt that the true rending is Khallah. which the 
author of the Tdju-WArHs places in the neighbourhood of *Adan, near Saba* 
guhnib next mentioned. 

18 Ibn j^nrda^bah a^-guhaib. This must bo Saba* Suhaib mentioned in 
Yaqut III. 28. See the preceding note. Next to gohaib in Ibn Khurdadb- 
bah the following mi}^ldfe are mentioned ; mxl^laf Lay ; mikkldf Abyan, 
where ‘A dan is situated ; mij^ldf Ba‘dan and Uaiman. 

18 This should be ath»Tliaj jah. See Ibn Khurd., p. 189 h, 

U In Yaqut al-Mozdara‘, IV. 619. U Ibn Khurdadhbah, QJji Makarib, 

18 As-Salif or more correctly as-Snlaf which, according to the author of 

the Qimas, is the name of an offset of the pimyarite tribe of Bbii-l-Kala‘. 

C/. Yaqut 111.119. 
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miihfaf oi al<Adam ; the mikilHf of Najian; Nahb ; the mikhl^ 
of al-Jaoad the mikildf of as-Sakasik.* On the Ma*^r side : the 
mitJklOf of az-Zijadl ; the mijchldf of al-Ma*ahr ; mikhlfif Bani 91 
Majid the mikhW of ar-Rakb ; the mikhlitf of Saqf ; the mitilQf 
of ahMndhaikhii*ah ; the mikhKif of Qamul ; §har‘ab ; the 
int'iA/fi/ of ‘Unnah ; *Unnaboh> On the other side, the mikhl^f 
of Wiiha4hah; the mikhlaf of Sifl-Yah^ib the mikhlltf of 
al-Qana^ah al-Wardiyyali -p al-Hujr. Tlie mikhlf^f of Zabid, 
opposite to which is® the mikhJdf of Rima‘ ; the mikhldf of Muqra ; 
the mikhUif of Alhan ; the mihbl^f of Jublan ; mikhlMf Phi Jurrah 
the of al-Batam ; tlie miMilQf of al-Yamm(?) On the 

farther side of Sau‘a*; the mikhiMf of Iranian ; the miklklGf of 
Mlsari* the of Haraz and Hauzan ; the viithl^f of 02 

Al-Ukhruj ; the mikhlaf of Majnah ; the mikMiif of Hadhur ; the 
mikhlaf of Majin the mikhldf of Wadhi‘; al-Ma‘lal ; al-'Ufibah 
the mikhlaf oi Hiyadli;^® Milhan ; Hakam and Jazan ; MarsS’Sh^ Sh ar- 
jah; the mibhlof of Hajur; the mikhlaf of Qnduin;** the 

I At 58 farsaMs from §an*a*. Yaqut II. 127. 

8 The last of the distriota of al*Yaman. 

8 Yaqut mentions a mitilaf under the name of Bani Nujaidf where lie says 
the best kind of onyx, that known as ahBnqaranT, is found. 

* Ibn Khurdadhbah here adds the miMilaf of nB-Sal.m] (called also 
a8-Sul;ul) and that of Bani Sa‘b which in Y’qut is called rnikildf §>a‘b. 

6 Or Lower Yalj^ib. Yaqut III. 98. 

• This should bo al-Qufa‘ah. See Ibn Khurd.. p. 141 g and Yaqut IV. 147. 

I In Ibn Kjiurdldhbah as well as in the works of Yaqut and others this 
place is called al-Wazirah. 

8 Probably after Aj'iJIj in the text wo should supply the words 

clakUt j LlakUf * the coasts of Ghalafiqah and al-Mandab. Cf, 

Ibn ^urd., p. 141. 

9 Or mikhldf Phi Jurah. See Ibn Khurd., p. 141 t, 

1® Both in Ibn ^urdad^bah and Yaqut this mikhldf ie called Mihsa*. 

II See Ibn Khurd.. p. 142 1. 

W See Ibn Khurd , p. 143 g, 

18 In Ibn Khurdadhbah. j^unash, p. 148. Yaqut mentions a mij^ldf by the 
name of Khunas, II. 473. 

18 Called also Qudam. See Yaqut IV. 39. This is followed in the Arabic 
text by the word which the editor has taken to be the name of a 

mil^ldf. (See Index Geographious, p. 123). It seems probable, however, that 
the word is and that we should supply Cf. Ibn Khurd., 

p. 143, and afso Yaqut IV. 39, where the mikhldf of Qudam is described as 
facing the village of Mabjarah. 
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imkAldf of Hayyah and al-Kaudan ;* the mikildf of Maakb ;* the 
mikhl&f of Kindah and as*Sakun ; the mitshlaf of af-^adif. 

^ut^ar is the capital of *Uinan. 1'here is not on the Sea of 
China at the present day a more important town than this. It is 
a flourishing and populous city, and a beautiful, pleasant and 
lovely place. It is also a city of wealth and many merchants, 
and a place abounding in fruits and natural resources. It is 
greater than Zabld and San‘a*; it contains excellent markets and 
is beautifully laid out along the shore of the sea. Its lofty 
and splendid houses are built of burned bricks and teak- wood. 
Its mosque is on the sea-shore at the further end of the markets, 
with a beautiful, high minaret. They have wells of brackish 
but drinkable water and a canal of fresh water, and supplies 
of every description abound. Subar is the gateway of China, 
and the emporium of the East and al-‘Iraq ; it also furnishes 
al-Yaman with the necessaries of life. The Persians are masters 
in it. The place where open prayers are held is in the midst 
of the palm-plantations. Masjid Subar is at a distance of half 
afarsaki from the tow^n ; there it was that the camel of the Prophet, 
93 peace and blessing he u}wn hiniy knelt down.® It has been built in the 
best stylo ; and the atmosphere is purer here than at the capital. 
The milirab of this mosque has been made to revolve on an axis ; it 
is seen now yellow, now green and at another time red. Nazwah* is 
a large town on the skirts of the mountains. The buildings in it 
are of mud. The mosque is in the midst of the market place ; it is 
flooded when the river overflows in winter. The inhabitants drink 
from streams and wells. As-Sirr is smaller than Nazwah. The 
mosque is in the market. Streams and wells supply the town with 
water. It is thickly suri’ounded with palm-trees, pbank is a small 
town in the midst of palm groves, always governed by a strong band 
as the inhabitants are turbulent heretics. Haflt abounds in palm- 
trees ; it is on the side of Hajar, with its mosque in the middle of 
the markets. Salut is a large town, on the left side of Nazwah. 

1 Ibn Khard. al-Kaudhan, p. 143. 

I See Ibn Khiird., p, 143 q. 

& Yaqut remarks on this that he is not aware under what oircnrastanoes 
the Prophet’s oamel knelt there ; nor can any explanation be suggested for 
what appears on the face of it to be a fiction. 

4 Nazwah was at one time the capital of the Imams of ^Uman. See Bad- 
ger’s Imams and Seiyyids of ^Oman, It is marked in the map attached to this 
work. 



Daba and Jullafftr ^ are both in the direction of Rajar and are near 
to the sea. Samad is a township of Nazwah. Lasja, Milabt 
Barnam,* al-Qa]‘ah and Dhankan are other towns. Al-Maaqat is 
the first place which confronts ships approaching: from al-Yaman ; 

I have seen it, a pleasant place abound iiifa: in fruits. Tu'am is 
held in possession by a branch of the Quraisli. They are men of 
valoor and strength. The province of ‘Uman is largo, measuring 
about eighty farsakh<i in length as well as in breadth ; it is thickly 
covered with palm-trees and gardens, and the water-supply is 
chiefly obtained from wells, the water of which is near to the 
surface. The water is drawn by means of cattle. Most of these 
wells are in the mountains. The towns here described are mainly 
inhabited by heretic Arabs. 

Al-Aljsa’^ is the capital of Hajar, whicdi is also called al-Ba-b- 
rain.* It is large and abounding in palm-trees, flourishing 
and populous, but a place of great boat and scarcity. It is 
situated at one stage from the sea and is as one may say 
a fountain head of trade. There are a number of islands in 
the vicinity. This town is the residence of the Qaramitah 94 
who are descended from Abu Sa‘id.^ The government is just 
and equitable ; but the mosque is abandoned. In the neighbourhood 
are to be found the treasure-town of al-Mahdi® and other 

I Jullafir or Jurrafar is identified with the modern lUs-el-Khaimah. See 
Badger, opus cif., page 24, note 1, and page 322 note, JDabu figures in the map 
as Dibbah 

* All three names uncertain. 

® Al-Alpsa’, the capital of aI-Balirain, was founded by Abu T^bir ibn Abi 
Said al-Jannabi, chief of the Qaramitah of al-Bahrain. It was so called from 
the existence in its vicinity of Awy which are stratum of stone or clay where 
the water absorbed by the sandy ground collects. These Atsij are common 
in the deserts of Arabia. 

♦ Al-Bahrain is said to bo the Havilab of Scripture. See Smith’s Dictionary 
of G. and B. Qeography, I. 1032 h, 

Abu §a‘id al-Jannabl, who first appeared at al -Bahrain in 280 A.H. in 
the reign of al-Mu^tadhid. At the time of his death in 301 he was master of 
Hajar, al-Absa’, al-Qapf and the whole district of ah Bahrain. The dynasty of 
Abu Sa'idcame to an end in 366 when the supreme Government was vested 
in a council of six who were called Sadah or Sayyids. See de Sacy’s Chres- 
tomathie, II. 126. 

• The Qarmatian schism was based like many others of its kind on the 
doctrine of the early appearance of the Mahdi or divine leader who was to be 
of the house of ‘Ali and whose teaching was to supersede the Qur’an. 
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treasure 'towns wliicH also belong to them. Part of the treasure is 
kept in that and the remainder in their own towns. Az*Zarqa’ and 
S&bun are among their treasure- towns ; bo also is Uwal, which is 
on the sea. The rest of the towns are near to the sea. Al-Yam&mab 
forms a province by itself, with al-Hajr for its capital. This town 
is large and produces dates of a good quality. It is suiToonded by 
a number of forts and towns, one of which being Al-Falaj. 

The form of this Peninsula, be it known, is like a hall, open 
in front and somewhat longer than it is broad, in which a couch 
has been placed from the front side to the door, with empty 
spaces between it and each of the two walls on its right and left. 
This couch is of two pieces. The inner piece represents Najdu-I- 
Yaman, a mountainous region in which are found San‘a*, Sa*dah, 
Jura^, Najrau and the City of Qal^tan. ^Adan is exactly in the 
front of the hall at the end of the mountains, for the three walls 
of the hall are the Sea of China itself. This region of the Sarawat 
(highlands) is highly cultivated and produces grapes and corn. 
The space which is on the right of (this piece of) the couch is 
Tih&mah, where Zabid and its townships are to be found. The 
space on the left is (likewise) called ISTajdu-I-Yaman ; it compiises 
al-Ahqaf and Mahrah, to the borders of al-Yamamah. Some 
include al-Yamamah and ‘UrnSn in this tract. This piece of 
the couch with the open spaces on its two sides is together the 
country of al-Yaman. The piece of the couch nearer the door of the 
hall is called al-Harrah, it extends from the borders of al-Yaman 
to Qurh) a range of mountains barren in all its parts and not pro- 
ducing except thorny trees and panic grass ^ serving as food for 
cattle. In this part are situated al-IIaram, al-‘Umaq,* Ma*dinu-n- 
Naqirah^ and the neighbouring deserts. The space on the right 
is called al-Hijab.^ Al-Hijaz is of little extent; it contains 

1 applied to sereral species of panio grass but restricted by 

Forskol to pantcum dichotomumf called by Delile pennisetum dichotomum. See 
Lane's Arablo-English Lexicon suh voce. 

t Al-'Utnaq is a station on the pilgrim road between Baghdad and Makkah, 
at six stages from the latter. 

B Galled also Ma'dinu-l-Quraislih the mine of the Qiiraishite. It is on the 
pilgrim rood of al-‘Iraq, at ten stages from Makkah. Naqrah or Naqirah 
means *high ground rising out of low-lying ground.' 

♦ Al-I^ijab literally means the place where a stony country {harrah) breaks 
off. Al-Mnqaddasi uses the word as a name for the coasts of ab^ijlz. Per- 
haps for mentioned immediately after we should likewise read al-Qijab. 
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YanbuS aI>Marwab, ab^Anii?^ and the coasts, places which 
are inhalnted and covered with palni4i*ees. The space on the 
left is called Najdu-l-Hijaz ; within it are al-Yamtoah and Faid 
and the halting-stations on the great pilgrim-road. This portion 96 
of the couch with the spaces on each side is the country of al« 
Hijaz. Hajai* is included in this portion ; while opposite to the 
door of the hall strotches the dc8ei*t. These divisions 1 have 
made from actual survey, — and God knows best ! 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

This province is an intensely hot country, with the exception of 
the Sarawat hill range which has a temperate climate. It has been 
related to me that a certain man of the inhabitants of San^a* once 
cooked a pot of meat and then left to go to the pilgrimage. On his 
return, ho found it was not changed in condition. Their clothing is 
the same both in winter and summer. The nights in the summer 
season at Makkah are pleasant, but oppressive in Tihamah. In 
‘Umau there falls during the night something like the juice of 
dates ; while in the Harain (sacred territory) the heat is excessive, a 
deadly wind blows and there are myriads of flies. Fruits are scarce 
except in the Sarawat region. Al-Yaman is destitute of palm 
trees and waters are not abundant ; while the coasts are barren and 
waterless, excepting Ghalatiqah. Th 'so places became inhabited 
solely on account of the sea. There is not in the whole province 
a lake or a river navigable for ships. Doctors of law are few, and 
so are preachers and reader.s. .Jews are more numerous in it than 
Chri.stian.s, while of other tributary sects there are none. I have 
not met any affected with leprosy* there. Ibn ‘Abbas^ explains 
the words ‘ in the winter and summer caravans ** by saying tliey 
passed the winter in Makkah and the summer in at-Xa’if; and ! 

1 Al-‘Amis, Yaqut 111. 731. 

t maidhum. Afflicted with judharn. True, tubercular, or 

anoBsthetic leprosy known formerly as Elephantiasis Grcecorum. - 

^ The author’s authority for this tradition is ahFadhl ibn Nahamah of 
ghiraz. The other authorities in their snccessivo order are, Abu Ha^id Khalaf 
ibnu-l-Fa^hl; Abud-Qasan Mubammad ibn Qamdan ; *Arar ibn ‘All ibn Yabya 
ibn Kathir ; ‘Amir ibn Ibrahim al-l^balianl ; Khattab ibn Ja‘far; the father 
of this Khattab ; Sa‘Id ibn Jubair (D. 95 A. H., Nawawl, 278) ; Ibn ‘Abbas. 

♦ Qur’an CVI, 2. This refers to the two caravans of purveyors which set 
out yearly from Makkah, the one in the winter for al-Yamau, and the other 
in summer fur Syria. See Sale’s Koran, FroUm, Disc., p. 3. 

19 
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he j^ves his explanation of the words * and He made them safe 
against fear,** that it was the fear of leprosy.* But there are many 
white lepers in it and also many negroes. The natives of the 
country are dark coloured and generally have spare, lean figures. 

98 Their clothes are chiefly made of cotton and they wear shoes. They 
do not make use of cloaks to ward off rain. No snow or fx*ost 
ever falls ; nor have they any fruits in winter, nor desiccated meats 
except such as has been dried of the victims slaughtered at Mina. 

Relioioos sects. In Makkah, Tihamah, San^a* and Qurh, they 
are Sunnah. The rural populations round San‘a* and the adjacent 
parts are fanatical heretics,* so also are the country people of 
‘Uman. The rest of the Hijaz follows the doctrines of the Alilu-r^ 
rdy ( reasoners).* In ‘Uman, Hajar and Sa‘dah, they are 8}u‘ah. 
The Shi‘ah of ‘Uman, Sa‘dah and the Sarawat hill range and 
the shores of the Qaramain are Ma‘tazilah, especially those of 
‘Uman. In $an‘a’ and Sa‘dah, the followers of Abu ^anlfah 
take the lead. They have the mosques in their hands. At al- 
Ma‘afir the tenets of Ibnu-l-Mundliir* prevail, and in the district 
of Najdu-l-Yaman those of Sufyan.* The aH^an is repeated*^ iu 
Tihamah and Makkah, which is in accordance with the opinion of 
Malik as will appear on reflection. In the takhir at Zabld on the 
days of the two festivals the precept of Ibn Mas‘ud is followed.* 
This was first done by al-Qadhi Abu ‘Abdillah a8-Sa‘wani during 
my stay in that city. In Hajar the tenets of the Qaramitah are 

1 Qur’an CVI, 4. See Sale’s Koran, 601 note z, 

** Ju^dmy or true leprosy. The disoase called haraf is white leprosy or 
lencodernia in its severe form. 

i The Shurdt are a sect of the Khawitrii {Vide Lane). or yhuldt 

(pi. of jfhdlin) is a title applied to certain sects of heretics for their extra* 
vagaiit zeal and fanatical partisanship. 

4 See ante, page 59 note 1. 

^ Ante, page 53 note 4. 

4 Sofyan ath^Tliaurl. anU p. 63 note 6. 

T At-TarjVji-Uaihan is “ the repeating the two professions of the faith in a 
raised voice after uttering thorn in a low voice” (Lane), so that each profes- 
sion is recited four times. This is done by the followers of Malik, see 
* Pr^is de Jurisprudence Musulmane suivant le rite Malekite, par Sidi 
Khalil,’ page 18. 

8 The prayers of the two Festiviils consist of two prostrations. The first 
prostration begins by the Takbiratii-l-Iftitdh ; then follows the Fdtihah, viz., 
the first chapter of the Qur’an ; after this the Imam repeats the Takbir : — 
” God is great ! ” three times', then portions of the Qur’an are recited; this 
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iu v(^ue. There are some Da’udijyali in ‘Uman, when' they have 
a seminary. 

The languagfe of the people of this country is Arabic, except in 
$a^ar where they speak and call out to each other in Persian. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of *Adan and Juddali are 
Pei*sians, but the language is Arabic. In the vicinity of al-Qiin- 
yari there is a tribe of Arabs who speak an unintelligible dialect. 

The natives of *Adan say rijlainah for rijlaihi ( his two feet) and 
yadainah for yad*iihi (his tn’O hands ^ and so forth. They also give 
the letter jim the sound of kdf^ for example they pronounce the 
word rajah [ the mouth Kajab ] as though it were rakah and the 
word rajul (a man) as rakuL It is related that the Prophet, 
peace and blessing he upon hint, on being offered dung for coj'tain pur- 
poses of purification ho threw it away saying ‘It is riks.* This 
has taxed the ingenuity of doctors of law. What they have said 
in explanation of it is quite admissible, but it is also possible that 
he made nse of this dialect.^ All the different dialects spoken by 97 
the Arabs are to be found in the deserts of tliis peninsula, but the 
purest is the dialect of ^In^jiil, next the dialect of the two Najds 
and then the dialect spoken through tlio rest of al-Hijaz. Al- 
Ahqaf is an exception, for the dialect spoken here is abominable. 

Readinos. Ill Makkali they road according to the system of 
Ibn Ka^lr. In al-Yanian, the system of ‘Asim. Througbout the 
rest of the province, they use the reading of Abu ‘Amr. I have 
heal'd a distinguished Header in Makkah say ‘We have not seen or 
heard that any Imam ever read from behind this maqam in any 
other than the system of Ibn Ka^ir, except at the present day.’ 

The commerce of this province is important, for hero are the two 
chief ports of the world,* as well as the fair of Mina, and hero is the 
sea which stretches as far as China. There also are Juddah and 

is followed by the Takhiraiu-r-Rtikti^ wliich brings tbo first prostration to a 
close. The second prostration begins by recitations from the Qur’an, followed 
by another three Takhirs and then the whole prayer is closed by tho 
Takhirata-r-Ruku* , Of these nine Takhirs three are original, laz., the 
TakbiratU’l’lftitM and the two Takhirs of the Jiuku^. The other sir are addi- 
tions of the prayers of the two festivals. This number of Takhirs is accord- 
ing to the opinion of Ibn Mashul. Ibn ‘ Abbas repeats the Takhir six times 
instead of three in each prostration. Cf. Al-Fatiwa-L- ‘ Alajny'iriyyah^ Vol, 

I. page 211. 

1 I.e.y the word is Wjs, which means ‘an unclean^ a dirty^ or a fdihy^ thing* 

* ‘Adan and Suhur, the capital of ‘Umau. 
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a1-Jar tlie two granaries of Egypt, and Wadi l-QurS the mart of 
both Syria and al-‘Iraq, and al-Yaman the country of kerchiefs, cor- 
nelian, leather and slaves. To ‘Uman the following articles are 
exported : apothecaries’ drugs, all kinds of perfumery, musk even 
included, saffron, haqqam^y teak-wood, the wood of the sdsam 
tree,* ivory, pearls, brocade, onyx, rabies, ebony, cocoa-nut, sugar, 
sandarach, aloes, iron, lead, canes, earthen-ware, sandal-w^ood, glass, 
pepper and other articles. ‘Adan receives in addition, ambergris, 
(fine linen cloths called) leather bucklers, Abyssinian 

slaves, eunuchs, tiger skins and other articles, which, were we to 
mention them in detail would unduly prolong the book. Chinese 
wares are proverbially famous ; witness the common saying here 
“ They come to thee as merchant princes.” When I had embarked 
on the sea of al-Yaman, I happened to meet in the boat Abu 
‘AH al-Hafi4h al-Marwazl. When we had become well-acquainted 
with one another, he said to mo ‘Verily thou hast exercised my 
mind.’ I said, ‘In what way?’ He replied ‘I see thou art a man 
leading a good life, thou lovest virtue and the virtuous, and 
poRsessest a desire for the acquisition of knowledge. Thou art now 
bound to a country which has allured many people and turned 
them from the path of piety and content, and I fear lest when thou 
shaft have entered ‘ Adan and shalt hear of this man going 
away with a thousand dirhams and returning with a thousand 
gg dtn&rSy and of that man coming with a hundred and going back 
with five hundred, and of another going out with frankincense and 
returning with the same quantity of camphor, then thy heart 
will incline to jealous rivalry,’ I said ‘ God preserve me from 
this danger.’ When 1 had entered it, however, and heard oven 
more than what ho had told mo, I was allured even as others 
had been, and decided to journey to the countries of the Zanj. 
1 brouglit whatever it was of necessity for mo to buy and had it 
taken to some ship agents ; but it so happened that a person with 
whom I had entered into partnership just then died. This cooled 
down the ardour of my heart and my spirits sank at the remem- 
brance of death and all that follows it. It is well to know, may 
God guide thee aright, that with every gain here spoken of there 
is a danger, and indeed gains are ever attended with dangei^s ; 

1 Cwsalpinia Sappan, N. 0. LegnmiDOBSO. The wood yields a valuable red 
dye. See Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. II. 

t Datbergia Siseoo. N. O. Leguminosse called in India Sissoo or Shisham, 
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therefore, it behoves not tlie wise man to be allured thereby, and 
be he assured that God gives his servant for two prostrations of 
prayer provided they be sincerely offei*ed to Him more than the 
world aud all it contains. And what profits afhuence which brings 
death in its train or the accumulation of wealth which must per- 
force bo left behind ? 

Of the Specialities of the different parts of this province are 
the following: the leather of Zabld and its unrivalled indigo 
which is of the colour of lapis lazuli, the shurUh (fine linen cloths) 
of ‘Adan which are held to bo superior to the qasah (or fine linen 
cloths of Egypt), the fibi*es of al-Mahjarah called there by the name 
of lift the bnrud (striped cloths) of Suhilla and al-Juraib, the 
leather carpets and water-vessels of Sa*dah, the striped stuffs of 
§an‘a’ known as Sa'ldi and its cornelian, the baskets of ‘Aththar, 
the bowls of Haly, the whetstones and henna of Yanbu*, the hen 
of Yathrib and its mihfini dates, the hurdi dates and bdellium of 
al-Marwah, the frankincense and fish of Mahrah, the wars^ of 
Adan, the dried peaches* of Qurlj, the senna of Makkah, the aloes 
of Usqutara (Socotra) and the ma^in dates of ‘liman. 

The MEASURES of this province are : the sa\ the mudd and the 
makkuk. The mudd is one-fourth of the sfl* and the ono-third 
oi tho makkuk. This is as it obtains in al-Hijaz. The is of 
different capacities. That in general use weighs rapls.^ I once 
hoard al-Faqlh Abu ‘Abdi-Iluh at Damascus say that when Abu 
Yusuf* had visited al-Madinah daring his pilgrimage ho came over 

I iJ^J Flemxngia conge»ta. Watts op. rit.f Vol. III. 

* The text has (3^^ M. Do Goejo writes in his Glossary ‘ est fort 

collective opus fabri clanstrarii.^ But to take in a collective sense is 

unsupported by anthority. The word should apparently be in the sense 

of dried peaches. 

ft The (or pound), being according to the standard of Baghdad 128 

dirhams, is 1 lb. 16 dwt., Troy ; or nearly 14 oz. ^ dr., Avoirdupois. 

4 One of the two greatest disciples of Abu ^anlfah, the other being, 
Muhammad. He was born at Baghdad, A. H. 113 and died A. H. 182. On 
several questions both of these disciples held independent opinions. All 
schools agree as to the inadmissibility of reciting the adhan before the 
proper time of prayer in all but the morning-prayer. With regard to this 
prayer also Abu l^anifah holds it to be inadmissible, but Shafi'ites and 
others say it is allowable. In this matter Muhanimad holds the same 
opinion as his chief in opposition to Abu Yusuf. As for the they all agree 
that it is 4 mudds but differ as to the capacity of the mudd, Ash- g)j afi*i 
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to their opinionfl in two matters, the first being the admissibility 
of repeating the a^th&n before day-break, and the second the capa- 
city of tlie sa\ However, the which ‘Umar had measured in the 
presence of the Companions, and which he made use of in expiat- 
ing his vowSjt had a capacity of eight rath ; but Sa‘id ibnu-l-‘A 9 i* 
QQ restored it to 5 J, as the following words of the versifier show : 

Then 8a‘Id camo to famish na. He redaced the #a‘ instead of enlarging it. 

On board ship they keep two sdh ; with one they serve out the 
rations of the crew, and the other, which is the larger one, they 
make use of for purposes of trade. 

Their wekhits. In Makkah, the standard weig)«t is the wann^ 
which is well-known all over the countries of Islam ; they however 
call it a rail. The rafl of Ya^rib as far as Qurh is of 200 dirhams. 
The rafl of al-Yaman is the same as that of Baghdad. In ‘Uman, 
the mann is the standard weight hut in other parts of the province, 
the Baghdadi rati is used. Besides these weights they have the 
huhUr^ which is 300 rails. Their coins vary ; in Makkah they have 
the mntarvwaqah wliich, like the ^Aththariyyah, are two-thirds 
of a mitliqUl* a- piece. Like the dirhams of al-Yaman, they are 

and the doctors of take it to bo *Ir(tq} rails so that tho SiV accord- 

ing to thorn is a mcasuro of ratJs. Aliu yanifah and the doctors of al-‘Iriq, 
on tho other hand, take tho niudd to be 2 rafts so that the fd* is according to 
thorn 8 ratls. 

1 A vow may ho expiated by tho emancipation of a slave or by feeding or 
clothing ten poor persons. It is wdth relation to the feeding that the fd^ is 
mentioned in this connection. 8ee Hamilton’s Heddya, I. 500 et seq. 

> 8a‘id was appointed governor of ul-Kufah by ‘Uthman on the deposition 
of al-Walid ibn ‘Uqbab in A. U, 30 (A. D. C51). He remained governor till the 
year 34 when ho was exjiellcd from the city by a party of malcontents. For 
in tho text wo slionld read In Kitdhu'l-Aghdni, IV, 187 we read 

and after time in tho place of Al-Walid was popular for hia 

hospitality and liberal hand, but Sa‘id was a different man in these respects. 

* Tho mann or mand is tho same word as tho Greek ftvS. It is of Semitic 
origin, belonging more especially to tho Chaldee dialect, in which it signifies 
number or wcastArfl in its widest sense (Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. Antiquities, 
in art. Pondera). The manw as a speoitic weight is equal to two pouuds of 
tho standard of Baghdad or about 256 dirhams. 

♦ The is of the value of dirhams in weight. It is of gold, while 

the dirham is of silver. The difference in their weight is said to be due to 
the difference in tho specific weight of tho two metals, one grain of gold 
being equal in weight to If grains of silver. According to this the ratio 
between the two metals is 7 to 10, whereas in reality it is about 10 to 10. 
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connted when payments arc made. They are somewhat higher than 
the ^A^thariifyah in value, so that there is sometimes a difference 
iKjtween the two of just under a dirham. The dinar of ‘Adan is of 
the value of 7 dirhams \ it is two-thirds of the bafi&awi. They are 
weighed, not counted. The dindr of ‘Uman is of 30 dirhams^ but 
it is weighed The dirhams current in the province arc called in 
Makkah al-Muhammadiyyah. The natives of Makkah have also the 
niuzahhaq, 24 of which make one mutawwaq or a double akhtami. 

They cease to be current from the sixth day of Dhu-l-Hi j jah to the 
end of the season (of pilgrimage). The people of al-Yainan have 
coins called al-'Alawiyyah^ the value of which varies at different 
places, while in some parts they are not current at all. Four of 
these make one dirham^ the piece being about the weight of a ddnaq^. 

They have also pieces called qnrwlK which sometimes appreciate in 
value so that three would be e(jual to one ddnaq ; at other times four 
w’ould go to make one ddnaq» The tasiih^ is current in *Uman. 

It is the custom in this province to wear small tunics and 
drawers without shirts, with the exception of a small minority. 

In Mukha they ridicule those who wear drawers, their dress cou- 100 
sisting of a single garment (Izar)^ which they wrap round their 
bodies. In Rama^han they recite the whole of the Qur’an in prayer ; 
after the recitation they repeat the supplication and then perform 
the prostrations. I once acted as leader in the tarawih prayers at 
‘Adan and said the supplication after the saldniy which greatly 
surfirised them. Afterwards I was invited by Ibn Ha/dFii and Ibn 
Jabir to go to their mosques and do the same. They generally light 
their lamps with saifah, that is, oil of lish, which they import from 
Mahrah. Their lime is black like black pitch. In al-Yaraan they 
paste paper and line books with starch. The prince of ‘Adan once 
sent me a copy of the Qur’an to bind. 1 enquired for some glue at 
the druggists’ shops, but they did not know what it was and referred 
me to the Muhtasib (overseer of public markets) as a person who 
might possibly know of it. When I asked him he enquired of mo, 

‘ From what country art thou ? ’ I said, ‘ From Palestine.’ Then 
he said, ‘ Thou art from the land of plenty ; if these people had 
glue they would eat it, use starch.’ They admire fine bind- 

1 The ddnaq or ddniq is the sixth part of a dirham, 

* The ttiMuh or tassiij is a weight of two grains of barloy or tho twoiity- 
fourth part of a dirharh, 

S See Dozy b.r. Jljl 
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ing and give higli prices for it. I was given sometimes as mnch 
as two dindrs for binding one copy of the Qur’an. At ‘Adan they 
decorate the roofs of their houses two days before Ramadhan 
and beat drums on them and when Ramadhan arrives a number 
of men form themselves into a band and go at early dawn from 
house to house reciting poems till the night has passed. On the 
approach of the festival they levy a sum of money from the people. 
On the Nairuz they prepare canopies which they carry round in 
procession passing with drums before the houses of those keeping 
the feast and in this way they collect a largo sum of money. In 
Makkah pavilions are erected on the night preceding the breaking 
of the Fast and the market between as-8afa and al-Marwah is de- 
corated and drums are beaten till the morning. When the morning 
prayer is over, the slave-girls approach in their gala dresses and 
with fans in their hands make the rounds of the House. They 
appoint five Imams to take the lead at the farUtvih * prayers ; after 
each tarwihah they circumambulate the Ka‘bah seven times, while 
the Mu’a dhdh ins chant AllUhu akhar and Ld ildha ilUalldh; after 
this thongs* are lashed in the air, as is usually done at the times of 
prayer, and then the second Imam comes forward. The y say the 
night-prayers when one-third of the night has passed and finish with 
101 one-third still remaining. Then the time of the sahur (or last meal) 
is announced from Abu Qubais. No prettier sight can be seen 
than the dresses of the natives of Makkah when going out for the 
pilgrimage, as they take as much pains in this as natives of *Iraq. 

The WATEiis of this province vary in quality. The water of ‘Adan, 
the canal of Makkah, and the water of Zabld and Ya^rib are whole- 
some. The water of Glialaliqah is deadly. The water of Qurh and 
Yanbu* is bad. All other waters are tolerable. Dui'ing ray pilgrim- 
age in the year 356 I found the water of Zamzam detestable ; on my 
second visit in the year 67 I found it pleasant. Most of the waters 
on the coasts are brackish but drinkable. Were anyone to ask, ‘ How 
can st thou know wholesome waters from unwholesome?’ I would 
answer, by four things; the first is that any water which cools 

I These are additional prayers of Bamadhin. They consist of twenty 
Rnk*ahs and are repeated between the prayers and the Witr, 

S Al-f»irq{ViyyRt. Ibn Bat,utah describes the farqa^ah as follows : a stick to 
the end of which a slender and braided strip of leather is fastened and which 
when blown in the air gives a loud sonnd which is heard by those within as 
well as those without the sanctnary : this is done to announce to the people 
the arrival of the preacher. See Votjagee d'Ibn Butotdah, Vol. I., p. 376. 
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quickly is wholesome. I have not seen any water quicker to cool than 
that of Taima* and Arih^i a*'d as they are the most wholesome of all 
the waters in the Empire, I drew this deduction, the truth of which 
I have frequently proved by experience. The second is that whole- 
some water is slow to b© evacuated, while ho who drinks unwhole- 
some water passes it off rapidly. The third is that good water gives 
an appetite for food and promotes digestion. The fourth is this : 
whenever thou dosirest to test the water of any place go to the 
eloth-mereliaiJits and druggists and look into their faces, if thou see 
any water in them be sure that the water of that place is wholesome 
in projmrtiou to tlie brightness of their faces ; but if thou see that 
their faces are like those of the dead, and that their lieads hang 
down hasten to depart from that place. Of poisonous plants there 
is at Makkah a species of egg-plant which causes illness, and at 
al-Madinah a kind of leek from the effect of which the guinea- worm^ 
makes it.s appearance. 

Mines. Pearls are fonnd in this province on the coasts of Hajar. 

They are obtained by diving into the sea opposite Uwal and the 
island of Kharak. It is hero that the Orphan’s Pearl* was found. 

The divers who are hired for the purpose plunge and bring out 
shells within which the pearls are found. The greatest evil they 
are exposed to consists in a largo tish wliich darts on their eyes. 

The profit to those employed in this trade is obvious. Whoever is 
in search of cornelian purchases a piece of gremnd at a place near 
Sau‘a’, where he dig.s for it. Sometimes ho obtains as large a 
piece as a rock or smaller, and sometimes ho gets nothing. 
Between Yanbu‘ and al-Marwah there are mines of gold. Am- 
bergris is thrown njKni the sea-shore from ‘Adan to Mukha and 102 . 
on the Zaila‘ side of the sea also. Whoever finds any quantity of 
it whether small or large carries it to the agent of the Governor 
who takes it and gives him in return a piece of cloth and a dinar. 

It only comes up when a southerly wind® is blowing. I have not 

1 . Filaria Medinensia. 

S This is what al-MaqaddasI calls this pearl, as though implying that the 
possession of it makes an orphan’s fortune. The more usual form however is 
VyiJt “tlie orphan pearl” so called because it was unique and 
without an equal in the wliole world. This pearl was in the possession of 
Muslim ibn *Abdu-llah al-‘lraql who sold it to ar-Kashifl for 90,000 dinars. 

See Mehren’s Nukhhatu-d-Dahr of Shamso-d-Din atl-Dluiif^qi, p. 86. 

S The reading of the text is but in the Glossary under 

20 
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been able to discover what substance ambergris is. Dragon’s 
blood ^ is found opposite a1-Juhfah. 

Sectarian disturbances arise at Mahkah between the tailors, who 
are ShVah^ and the butchers, who are Sunnah. Similar quarrels 
and affrays arise at ‘Adan between the JainSjirniyyin^ and the 
sailors, as also between the Sunnah and the ShVah at Yaubii‘. 
Between the Bajah, the Abyssinians and the Nubians at Zabid 
strange relations exist ; so also between the butchers and the 
Bedouins at al-Yamamah, who it is said, have even divided the 
mosque between themselves and say to the stranger ‘Join one or 
other of us as thou wiliest, or else depart.* 

Places of nous visitation. At Makkah, Manlidu-n-'Nahi,^ or the 
Prophet’s birth-place, in the quarter of the Mahamiliyyln the 
House of the Forty ^ in the quarter of the cloth-merchants; the 

this is pronounced to bo wrong, and the correct reading is ihoro given as 
Neither word liowovor is satisfactory, while to take 
IMI moaning * ventua vespertinua * docs not rest on good autliority. Wo have 
takon the word to bo w’hich is nearer in form to the reading in MS. B, 

1** according to Lane a name for tlio south wind. Ho 
says, * The po()j)lo of El-Ycmoti, and those who voyage ujwn tho sea between 
.luddah and ‘ Adan, call tho by tho name of know nob 

any other name for it ; and that is because it is houlcnms, and sfirn np the 
sea, fuming it vpHide-dtnvn.* Now both al-Mas'udl and ad-Dimishqi 
(Mohren, p. UH), say that amborgris is found during the season in which Iho 
sea is in agitation, while the description the latter gives of it clearly shows 
tho approprialouoss of tho word, for ho speaks of ii as hardened on rocks 
at the bottom of tho noa and that it is broken up hy tin* force of tho winds 
into pieces winch tloat to the surface ami are driven by tho waves to the shore. 

i jrf Damu-l-al^tawmn, also called Qatir. The exudation of ,I*tero- 

oarpns Draco N.O. Logumiuosm, 

* There is nothing to shew w'ho these people were, Yaqut III. p. (522 speak- 
ing of ‘Adan says that its inhabitants are tho Muribbuii and the Jama- 
jimiyyun. 

8 See al-Azraql, page 422 and Burton’s Pifgrimagey III. 85S. 

4 Makers of mahdniil, w'hich are ‘ tho kind of vehicles called hawddij* A 
mahmil is * a pair of dorsers, or panniers, or oblong chests, upon a camel, in 
whioli ore boruo two equal loads, and which, with a tent over them, compose 
a haudaj * Lane. 

t This is also called Daru-l-Arqara and Daru-hKhaizuran. which was 
situated near a§*Saftt and where the Prophet prayed secretly with about forty 
of his companions till tho conversion of ‘Umar enabled him to dispense with 
conccahnont. Barton, III. 359. Ibn lli^sm, I. 225. Al-Azraqt, 424. 



House of KLadi jail, * ai tl»e back of tho drugfifists' qiiarfer. The 
Cavo of Tjh.aur,2 at the distance of one farsakh below Makkah. 
Hira\s on tho side of Mina. There is another cave at tho hack 
of Abii Qubaia.-^ Tho hill of Qu‘aiqi'an, opposite Abu Qubaia,^ 
and in abHanim [the iSanctuary]. The tomb of Maimunab, on 
tho road to Juddah.^ In the Thnniyyah'^ tlie tombs of al-Fiidlmil, 
Sufvan ibn ‘Uyainah and Wuhaib ibnu-l-Ward. lletwoeu tho 
two AliiHjids (of ^lakkah and al-Madinah) there are several places 
connected witli tho history of tho Prophet and that of ‘All.® 

t Tho houHo wliore tho Prophot livcal till his omipfriifcion to al-Madlnah. 
Azrarp. 4211. Hurt on, HI. 1153. It is in tho ZiKp'iqu-l-t.hijHr, a littlu to the 
north-ofiKt of the Ka‘bah. 

S This is tho cavo in Mount Thaiir. to tho south or tho south-east of Mak- 
kah whore Mutiummad and Ahu Hakr, tho companion of his flight, lay hid for 
three days on leaving Makkah for ahMudiiiah. It is alluded to in Qur'an 
IX. 40. 

8 Mount Hiru, at two or three miles north of Makkah. whore Mtiljammad 
was in tho habit of retiring for meditation and where ho received his first 
revelation, lienee the hill is now called Jabal Niir, or Mountain of bight. 
See Muir’s Lifs <>/ Mahomet, 11. 55 and note. 

4 Abu Qubais bounds Makkah on the oast. Hero is a Ciivo where according 
to many Moslems. Adam, with his wife and his sou Seth, lie buried. Burton’s 
ViUjrimaye, III, 108 noto.!|: 

Qu'aiqi'an is in the Ma‘lat. or higher jjarts of Makkah. I’his and tho 
hill of Abu Qubais are tho Al£h§hahflu of Makkah. Qu‘ai()i*dn is also called 
al'Ahmar, or tlio latter name is tin* hill and Qu‘aicp’‘an the name of tho 
declivities at the foot of it which wore inhabited by tho Jurham and which 
W'ere so callofl from their clashing arms. 

^ Maimunah biniu-l-llarith aMlilaliyyah was married to the Prophet in 
tho sixth or seventh y<*ar of t he Uijrah. She died at Barif, which is a water 
situated ten niile.s from Makkah ami was buried on a hill in tho vicinity. 
Her death is assigned to the year 51. Nawnm, p. 854. Azraql, p. 436. Tho 
burial-place of Maimunah is also described to bo on tho road between Makkah 
and al-Madinah. ISee tlio extracts from Kitdhu4-jl£hardj at the end of tho 
Kitdhn-l'Masdlik wii’l-Ma tniilik of Ibn Kh nrda dh bah, p, 187. 

7 This is Thfiuiyyatu-l-Mnqharah or Thnniyyat’Kadd' (see above p. 117, 
note 3). Tho lives of al-Fudhail and Siilyaii ibn ‘Uyaiiiah will bo found in 
Ibn Oallikan’s biograf)hical dictionary, 11., 478 and 1. 578, ami also in 
Natraici, pp. 504 and 2811 respectively. Al-Wuhaib ibnu-l-Ward was a tradi- 
tionisfc and a holy man. He died in 153 A.H. Nawauu, p. 620. 

8 Of the shrines connected with tho name of ‘All may bo mentioned his 
birth-place near the hill of Abu Qubais in a lane at the back of it called 
,^i‘b ‘All or the valley of ‘Ali, whore there is s mosque which is visited by 
tho fieople. See an-Nahrawali’s History of Makkah, volume third of Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, page 445. 
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Mas ji(l»-s}i-S)iajarali* [the Mosque of the Tree], at Dhu-l-Hulaifah. 
There is another tree at Qaba, where is also the Ifajar^ of Fati- 
raah. The tomb of Had,^ peace he vn him, at al-Ahqaf on the 
sea coast. The place from which flames issue at ‘Adan is a 
m mountain in the sea. At the back of the town is the Masjid 
Aban.^ The mithldf of Mu‘a!ili^ is at the back of Mukha. Again, 
the mosque of the Desci*ted Well, and the Lofty Palace,® in the 
mikhlitf of al-Baun. In the mikhlflf of Marmal, which is one of 
the dependencies of San‘a\ came forth the fire which burned the 
garden of the Swearers.? The Well of ‘Uthman, on the road 
to Syria. Near aU‘Arj^ tliero is a hill through which it is said 
(jiabriel hewed for the Prophet, peace and blessing he upon 

t This “ Mosqne of the Tree ” is situated at Q^n-l-^alflifah six miles from 
al-MadTnah. It was so called from a fruit tree which f^row near it and under 
which ilie Proydiet twice sat. See Horton’s Pihjrimn(je, 11, 25u. There 
is another mosque of the same name near Makkah where there stood a tree 
which the Prophet once called to him as he sat in the noif^hbouring mosque 
of the Genii. The tree went up to him, and having answered some questions 
which ho propounded rotiirnod to its forinor place. A/.rarp, p. 42k 

It may here bo mentioned that at page 41. of the te.\t (p. 70 of this trans- 
lation) tliere occur the words j. This was translated ‘ and the 

mofijids are seven,’ The w'ord viasiijid however is not hero the plural of 
maffjid meaning ‘ a mosque,’ but of numjad which means ‘ that part of 
the body which touches the ground in the aujud (or y^rostration iu prayer).’ 
The seven masdjid. are therefore : the forehead, the hands, the knees, and 
the feet. 

* This is probably the hand mill to which we find a reference in Burton, 
Pil^rimagc^ II. 215, a dark dwarf archway under which the lady Fatimah 
used to sit grinding grain in a hand mill.” 

8 See above page lOO, note 4. 

4 Called after Aban ibn Said ibn al-‘A?, one of the companions of the 
Proyihet who was Governor of al- Bahrain in the lifetime of IMuhammad and 
of al-Yaman nndcr his successor. 11 is deatli is variously assigned to 13 and 
27 of the Hijrah. Uahah, I. 17. 

8 See above yiage 108, note 3. 

8 See above page 108, note 6. The Well and the Palace are both located at 
a town called Baidah in this mifciildf. This town is described as being rich 
in 8y>ring8 and vineyards and its situation is given at one day’s journey from 
the capital of al-Yaman. 

1 Qur’an Ixviii. 20. See Wherry’s Commentary, Vol. IV, p. 170 and notes. 

8 A station on the road which the Prophet traversed in his flight from 
Makkah to al-MadInah, at 78 miles from the latter place. For the route 
followed by Muhammad on this occasion, see Ibn ]^urda^bah, p. 129, 
French translation, p. 99. 
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him, at the time of liis emitymtion a pathway to al-Madinah. 
Between al-Marwah and al-Haura' there fell once a tire which 
blazed like burning coals. The houses of those who enjoyed their 
lives 1 at al-Hijr, are of Avondorfnl construction. Their doors are 
arched and decorated with carved arabesques. At-Taghiyah.^ a 
town in ruins. At the back of Khaini-lJrnm-Ma‘bad® in the Sarawat 
hills there are wonderful castles. Kamaran, an island in the sea, has 
in it a town, which is called al-‘Aql, where there is fresh water. 

Iti this town are the state prisons of the Kings of al-Yaman. 

One of the peculiarities of the natives of Makkah is their pride. 

The people of al-Yainan have no refinement. The men of ‘Urnan 
give short weight and defraud * and do w^rong. Adultery at 
*AJan is overtly practised. The people of al-Ahqaf are bigoted 
heretic.s. Al-Hijaz is a poor, barren country. Tkiiucs. Journey- 
ing from as-Sarawat in the direction of Syria, one would tirst find 
oneself in the territory of al-Agharr ibn llaitham ; thence one 
passes to the habitations of Ya‘laibn Abl Ya‘la; thence to Surdud 
thence to the habitations of ‘Anz-Wa’il^ in the territories of Bani 
Ghaziyyah after this one finds oneself in the territories of Jnrash, 
al-‘Atl and Julajil ; thence the traveller goes to the territories of 104 . 

t Seo above page 108, note 4 and 109, 7. 

S This is tlie same word which occurs in Qur’an Ixix. 5 and which there 
means the cry of pauishrnont by which Tliamud wore (h^stroyed. None of 
the commenLatora has given its name to the place whore the tribe had their 
quarters, but tiiis is apirirently what our author lias done. 

8 There are two places, (villod by the name of “ tbc 'J’ont of Umm Ma‘bad.’* 

One of them is the tent of the Arab lady where the Prophet and liis compa- 
nion rested on the morrow of their flight. The other, the tent of Umra 
Hladmd binta-l-Hirit]j al-‘Ansi, is situated near al-Mahjam in abYaman. 

The latter is the phice referred to in the text. 

* Both the words used here to signify ‘giving short measure or weight* 
occur in the Sflrd chapter of the Qur’an, “ Woo bo unto those who give 
short measure or weight who, when they receive by measure 

from other men, take the full ; but when they measure unto them, or 
weigh unto them, defraud ( C^^/***^ ) • ” 

8 A district of Zabld with al-Mahjam for its capital. Yfiqut, III. 73. 

® ‘Anz ibn Wa’il, a brother of Bakr and Taghlib, sons of Wa’il, the pro- 
{(enitors of the two great tribes called after them, 'i’hey wore descended 
from Rabi‘ah ibn Nizar. See 202 and also Kay’s iftstory 

oj Yamany p. 166 and note 114. 

1 Ghaziyyah, a sub-division of the great tribe of Hawazin, to which 
the famous Doraid ibnu-^-^immah belonged. Kitubu-l-Ithtiqdq, p. 177. 
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wliorc Khaft'am have their <1 welliiigB ; he next amves 
in the territory of al-Harith, where the chief town is called Dhatmb 
and the coast opposite to it a.^i-Shara ; thence into the territory 
of Shakir and ‘Amir; thence into Bajilah ; thence into Fahm ; 
thence into the Banl ‘Asim; thence into ‘Adwan ; thence to the 
Bani Salul ; thence into Mutar, where tliert? is a rpiarry of stone 
for making cooking pots; thence into the territory of Birmah, 
wliich contains al-Abrarjah anrl Hisnu-l-Miihayya (?) and then 
yon are at al-Falaj, 

The provinces of this country are under separate governments. 
Al-Hi jaz how(*ver, has over belonged to the sovendgns of Egypt as it 
depends on this country for supplies. Al-yaman belongs to the 
Al'/iyad dynasty whoso origin is of IlamdanJ Ibn Tarf^ has 
‘Atht^ar and over Sanhl’^ an independent Governor rules, who 
is however subsidized by Ibn Ziyfid in order to read the Khn^hah 
in his name. Somotimes ‘ Adun w^ould ])e wrested from their 
liaiulsA The A1 [or Family of] ()ahtau are in the mountains, they 

Til Kay’s Uintory o/ Yamun^ 213-8, there is a short account of the tribos of 
Arabia which may bo consulted here with advantage. * 

1 The Ziyadites claim to ho descended from Ziyad, the reputed son of Abu 
Sufyan who was of course of the Quraish. Ilamdiin is a great andj powerful 
Hiinyarito tribe of al-Yanian from whom many of the ruling cliiefs of that 
conntry wore doscendod, but no historian connects the name of the Ziyuditos 
with this tribe. It is clear however that the founder of tho dynasty at the 
time of his np])ointmont to the government of al-Yaman by al-Ma'muu, lived 
in that country and was already one of tho leading men in it. 

For a history of this dynasty which lasted close upon two centuries, see 
Kay’s History of Yomon. 

^ Snlaimrin ilm Turf was one of the princes of Tihumah. Ilis kingdom 
comprised tho provinces of ‘ A thth ar. Haly and a^-Sharjah and extended 
over a distance of seven days’ journey by Iwo, from the port of ash -Sharjah 
to that of Hnly. * A thth ar. tho seat of his Government, was situated on tho 
borders of tho sea. Ibn T^rf owed allegiance to Alm-l-Jaish Ishaq ibn 
IbriTlum tho ZiySdito, whoso death happened in A. H. 371. 

S The prince referred to was of the family of the Banu YaTur who were 
said to be descended from tho Tuhha^s or Bimyarite kings of al-Yaman. In 
A. H. 352 the Governorship of San‘a* -was offered to tho Amir *Abdu-l]ah 
ibn Qabtan, who was grand-nephew of As'ad ihn Ya'fur, tho last of the great 
princes of the family. ‘ Abdu-llah died in 387. See Note 8 of Kay’s History 
of Taman. 

* On the breaking up of the Ziyadit© kingdom ‘Adan passed into tho 
hands of tho Banu Ma‘n who had held a Bemi-indepondont rule over it since 
the days of al-Ma’muu. See Kay’s History of Tatmn, p. 158 and note 19. 
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are the oldest dynasty in al-Yaman. I’he * Alawiyyah of §a‘dali* 
read the El^uthah in the name of the AI Zi}’ad dynasty ; they aro 
the most justioo-loving people. ‘ IJmau belongs to ad-T)ailam* and 
Hajar to tlic Qaramitah. AUAhqaf is ruled by a native chieftain. 

Taxes ani> tolls. At Juddah ^ diiiai* is exacted on every load 
of wlieat and a Kail (gallon) from each half of a camel-load ; on a 
bundle of ^afau'i'^ linen, dinars and on a bundle of Dahhii* 

2 dinars and on every bale of wool 2 dinars. At * Ath^ar, on every 
load one dinar, and on every basket of salTron one dinar, as also on 
every slave. 'I’liis is levied from persons leaving the town ; the 
same dues are charged at as-Sirrain on ev'eryonc passing through, 
as well as at Kamaraii. At ‘Adau goods are ap[)rais(Hl in Zakdicl 
dinars and one-tenth of the value is exacted in ^Athtjiarl dinars.^ 

It is estimated that the royal treasury n^eeives about one-tliird of 
the goods of merchants. The search here is very striet. The ciis- 105 . 
tom dues paid at the coast towns are light, Ghalatiqah only exccf»ted. 

The laud taxes are as follow: — on the caravans of Juddah half a 

* The anci'stor oC this branrli of the ‘Alawiyyah was A bii -Muhammad 
al-Qasim, the Hassito, so (jailed from having hud a property at ar-Jlass near 
al-Madiuah, whore he ri.JHidiMl and whore ht* dicul in A. If. 2113. 'i'ho dynasty 
is ojiJled after him, but tluj lirst to make himscdf nnister of Sa'dali was his 
grandson Vahya ihnii-l-lhiHaiii wim was ao.knowlodgC'd as Jfriatii in 288 urnhir 
tbe tith* of tihlludf Al-Jladi ditjd at Sa‘dalj in 21)8. For a detail- 

ed aeoount of this dynasty the reader is referred to Kay’.s Uintory of al-Yainany 
pu^;o 184 and not© 127. 

2 ‘I Jinan came under tho powoir <»f the Dallamites in A. 11. Tibo wliori 
Mu‘i/zu-d-Danlali Buwaili who was already master of tho seat of Caliphab;, 
sent a largo fonu) und(jr one of hi.s (ionorals to conqiufr tlio country, whhdi 
bad fallen in tho hands of tho (Jaramitah, An account of this expedition is 
given in tho Kdnnl of Ihnu-l-AMlir, Vol. VJII, p. 419. 

^ This is a kind of cloih of lino toxture, so called from Shabi, a town of 
^^gyptj wlujre it was manufactured. 

4 Called from the town of llabicj in Egypt where it was rnannfactured, 

& From this Htatouieiit it is safe to concJudo that the ‘A thth ari <l/ndr was 
the higher in value. The value of tho ‘Aththariyyah dinars was about uino 
shillings of our own moncjy. 

® Tho caravans passing between Makkah and Juddah aro calh^d ifulud 
from tho (drcuiristanco of tho journey occupying four days, during which tho 
camels drink once only. Tho original meaning of yild^ tho Hmgulur of qnlud^ 
is ‘ the day on which a rpiarian fever comes.’ Lane, sub, vocc. 
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dinar at both al-Qarin and Batn Marr. At the gate of Zabid, one 
dinar on every load of musk, and half a dinar on every bale of linen. 
At other toll-housos payments are made in *Alawi dirhams. The 
ruler of $a^dah does not exact taxes from anyone, but he takes 
ODO‘ fortieth^ from merchants. 

The Peninsula is a tithe-land* At ‘Uman, on every palm-tree 
one dirham is levied. I have found it stated in the work of Ihn 
Khurdadhbab that the tribute of al-Yaman is 600,000 dinars. T 
do not know what he means by this, nor have 1 seen this statement 
in the Kitdhu-UKhardj^ ^ on the contrary it is well-known that the 
PeniuKula of the Arabs is subject to tithes. The province of 
al-Yamau was in former times divided into three administrations, 
one Governor for al-Janad and its districts, another for San‘a’ and 
its districts, and a third for Hadhramaiit and its districts. Qudaniah 
ibn Ja‘far al-Katib has stated that the rc^venue of the two sacred 
cities is 100,000 din^rs^ of al-Yaman 600,000 dlndrsy of al-Yamaraah 
and al- Bahrain .510,000, and of "Uman il00,000 dhiars. The natives 
of this country are men of contented disposition and lean of 
iiguro. They are satistied with little food and with scanty raiment. 
God has favoured them with the best of fruits and the mistress of 
trees, nani(*1y, dates and the palm.* It is related in a tradition^ 
106 . fbat tlio Propliet of God once said, “ Honour your father’s sister the 
palm-tree, for it was created of the mud of which Adam was created, 
and none of the trees are fecundated through the male excepting 

1 Tin’s hoing the fixed rate in Zakat. Cf. Itamilton’s Ilcdaya, I. 25. 

* Soo above, page 107, note 4. 

8 The “ Book of Tribute ” of Abu-I-Faraj Qudamah ibn Ja'far al-Katiby 
extracta of wbieh have been eilited and translated by M. de Gooje in the sixth 
voluino of hia Bibliotheat Gevtjrajdioriifn. Quclaniah wrote some years before 
al-Muqaddasi. Tho date of his death was A.H. 337. For the statement re- 
ferred to, see also M. do Goojo’s note on page 108 of his translation of Ibn 
Khardadlibah. 

* The claim of tho palm for superiority is snecessfully contested by 
the vine in an interesting chapter in the Kitabud-Buldan, entitled /arf/iZa-J- 
hahlah ‘a?a-n-naM?a/b p* 

8 Tho authorities are ; Abu ‘Abdi-llah Muhammad ibn A\^mad, at the city 
of Arrajau; al-Qadhi aM^asan ibn ‘Abdu-r- Ragman ibn Khallad ; Musa 
ibnud-^usain ; Sliaihan ibn Farrukh (died A.H. 235; Abu-l-MaJidsiH, I, 710) ; 
Masrur ibn Sufyau at-TamimI ; al-AuzaT (A.H. 88-167; Nawaxm^ p. 382); 
'Urwuh ibn Ruwaixn (died 136 or 140; Aba’l-Mahihirif I, 378); *Aii ibn 
Abi Talib. 
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this tree ; and do ye give your women fresh and ripe dates to eal 
at their parturition, and if there be no fresh dates, then give them 
dried dates of the season/’ 

With regal'd to distances it is to bo noted that the word * and ’ 
is copulative, that the word ‘ then ’ expresses order of following 
and that the word *or’ is alternative; for example, when wo 
say Ho such and such a place and such and such a place’ it is 
im[)liGd that the two places are in the same locality, such as 
IQiuIai? and Amaj, Mnzlnan and Bahman-abadh ; when we say 
‘ then,’ it is taken in conjunction with the word preceding it, as 
for example ; to Batii Marr, then to ‘ Usfan ; to Ghazzah, then to 
Rafah ; and when wo say * or * wo go back to the woi*d before the 
last, as when we say ‘from ar-Kamlah to Iliya or to ‘Asqalaii, 
from Shiraz to Juwairn or to Sahah. Wo have computed the 
marhalah [stage] at 6 or 7 farsakis ; if it happens to be more 
than this, we place two dots over the h& (tlie last letter of the word 
marhalah) ; if it exceeds ten, we place two dots below the lain 
(tlie penultimate letter of the word marhalah) ; if the stage be less 
than six farsakis, we place one dot above the hUA You travel 
from Makkah to Batn Marr,* one stage, then to ‘Usfan® ono 
stage, then to Khulai§* and Amaj^ ono stage, then to al-Kbaim® 

t The editor remarks in a footnote that in neither codex are these dots 
to be found. 

* Bapi Marr is also called Marru-4h’PhAhrin, Marr being the name of the 
village and a4h-pijiahrun the valley in which it is situated. It is now called 
Wadi f'tttimah. Bal;a Marr is described as a large and populous place, 
abounding in streams and rich in corn-fields and palms. It is 16 miles distant 
from Makkah. 

* There is a distance of 33 miles between ^Usfan and Bata Harr. There 
are several wells at this place. 

^ l^ulai? is mentioned by the author of the Qamm as a fortress between 
‘Usfan and Qndaid and also by Abu-l-Fida* who likewise places a distance 
of one stage between it and ‘Usfun, the latter being to the south. 0^- 
graphiet I. 109. 

& The ordinary road goes from ‘Usfan straight to Qudaid, which here fignres 
as J^aim Umm Ma‘bad. In his flight however the Prophet went from ‘Usfan 
to Amaj and thence to Qudaid. See Ibn Hisham, Life of Mulyammadf 1, 332. 

^ This station is at a distance of 24 miles from ‘Usfan. The name by 
which it is generally known is al-Qudaid. In the neighbourhood of al-Qudaid 
was encamped the Arab lady in whose tent the Prophet rested during his 
flight, hence the station is sometimes called j^aimat, or the Tent, of Umm 
Mu'bad (this being the name of the Arab lady}, 

21 
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one stadfe, then to al-Jal^fah^ one stage, then to a1-Abwft** 
one stage, then to Snqya Bani Qhifar* one stage, then to 
al-^Arj* one stage, then to ar-Ranha*® one stage, then to 
Bnwai^h one stage, then to Ya^rib one stage.^ You travel 
from Makkah to Yalatnlam,'^ one stage; then to Qarn,® one 
etage ; then to as-Sirrain,® one stage. You travel from Makkah 
to Bustin Bani ‘imir,*® one stage; then to Dhat ‘Irq,^^ one 
stage ; then to al-Qhamrah,** one stage. You travel from 
Makkah to Qarin, one stage; then to Juddah,^^ one stage. 
107. From Batn Marr to Juddah it is one stage. You travel from 

1 From the last station the distanoe is 27 miles to al-Ju^fah. Al-Jal^ah is 
the fmq&t of the Syrians when not passing through al-Madmah and the sea 
is about 8 miles distant from it. 

t At 27 miles from al-Ju^fah. Al*Abwa* is midway between Makkah and 
al-Madinah, being distant about 126 miles from each. 

B At 29 miles from al-Abwa*. It has a running stream, a garden and 
pfldms. 

* According to al-Hamdani at 24 miles from the last station. 

B Al-Hamd&ni places Ruwaithah before ar-Rauba’. The order according 
to him stands thus : ab^Arj to Ruwaithafa 24 miles ; Ruwai^ah to ar-Rauba* 
18 miles ; ar-Rauba* to Sayalah 24 miles ; and Sayalah to al-Madinah 23 miles. 

According to Ibn Khurdadhbah : from as-Suqya to ar-Ruwaithah 36 miles, 
then to as-Sayalah 84 miles, then to Malal 19 miles, then to ash-^ajarah 
12 miles. Ash-ghajarnh is the miqat of al’MadInah and is 6 miles distant 
from it. 

B The whole distanoe between Makkah and al-MadInab is according to 
al-Ya*qubi 226 miles, but the distances in Ibn Khurdadhbah amount to 263 
miles. The reader is referred to Sprenger’s Fost-und Reiserouten des Orients, 
of which use has been made in these notes. 

7 See Yaqut, IV. 1026, and GSographie d* AhouJfeday I. 126. 

B Called also Qarnu-l-Manazil. It is 61 miles distant from Makkah and 
86 from at-TB'if which is due right of it. See Yaqut, IV. 72, 

B On the borders of the sea, at four or five days from Makkah, near 
Juddah. Yaqut, 111. 89. Distant about 19 parasangs from Baly* Q^ographie 
d* Aboul/eda, 1. 126. 

1® On the pilgrim road of al-*Iraq, at 24 miles from Makkah. Water is 
abundant. 

R The miqit of the pilgrims of al-‘Iraq, at 22 miles from Bustan Bani ‘Amir. 

IB At 26 miles from Dk^t ‘Irq. Here are tanks and wells. Between 
Ghamrah and DJiit 'Irq is Autas, where the battle of Hnnain was fought. 

*B Al-Idrisi; from Juddah to Makkah 40 miles. Sprenger remarks that 
Juddah was first colonized by Persian merchants in the caliphate of ‘Uthmin. 
The port of Makkah or rather at-Ti*if was before that 8hu*aihaK Cf» Yaqut, 
III. 301. 
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al-Jn^fab to Badr, one stage ; then to and al-Ha^lat,* ono 

stage ; then to ar-Rauha’, one stage. Yon travel from Badr to 
YanbnS two stages ; then to Ra’sn-U^Ain, one stage ; then to al- 
Ma^din (the mine )»* one stage ; then to al*Marwah, two stages. 
Yon travel from Badr to al-Jar, one stage; then to al-Jn](|ifah 
or YanbnS stages either way. Yon travel from Jnddah to 
ai-Jar or as-Sirrain, four stages. Yon travel from Ya&rib 
to as-Sawaidiyyah or to Ba|;nn-n-Nahhl,^ two stages either 
way. From as-Snwaidiyyah to al-Marwah, the same number of 
stages ; and likewise from Batnu-n-Nahhl to Ma*dinu-n-Naqirah> 
If you wish to take the high road to Egypt, travel from al- 
Marwah to as-Suqya;^ then to Bada Ya*qub,* three stages, 
then to al-‘Aunid,'^ one stage. If you go to Syria travel from 
a8*Suqya to Wadi-l-Qura,® one stage; then to al-^lijr,® one 
stage ; then to Taima’,^^ three stages. If you desire to travel 
to Makkah by the Kufah road, take from Zubalah,^^ which is 
inhabited and has abundance of water, to a^-Shuquq, 21 miles ; 
then to al-Bitau,** 29 miles ; then to a^-Ita‘labiyyah, 29 miles. 

I Av^afra*, Yiqut, III. 399. Ihn Hiskam, I. 484. Al-MaUSt, YSqut, IV. 
677. Also mentioned by the author of the Qdmm, Uthail (l^amnsah, I. 487) 
is situated between Badr and those two places. 

S This is a different place from Ma*dmu-n>Naqirah. Their rospeotive posi- 
tions may be seen in Sprenger’s Karte of Arabia in the Volume referred to. 

4 Or Bata Najchl. It is at two stages from al-H adinah, at-Taraf being the 
intermediate station. The distance is 22 miles from Batn Nal^l to at-Taraf 
and 85 from at-Taraf to al-Madinah. 

* At Ma*dina-n-Naqirah, on the great pilgrim route of al-*Iraq, the road 
branches off to al-MadInah. The first station is al-^Usailah 46 miles. From 
this to Batn Nal^l is 36 miles. 

* This is Suqya Yasld. 

* The Badei-regia of Ptolemy according to Sprenger. 

I On the sea-coast. It was the port of Qurb. 

5 Another name for Qurb. 

9 The Bijr of i^alib. ^he Petra of the Bomans. 

10 The Themma of Ptolemy. At Taima* was the famous castle of as- 
8amau*al ibn * Adiya, which was known as al*Ablaqa-l-Fard. See Ibn j^urd. 
p. 128 and Q4og. d’ Ahoulf., 1. 107. 

II The stations above Zubalah are: al-Qidisiyyah, 15 miles; al-*U4haib, 6; 
al-MughIjihah, 24 ; al-QarT, 82; Waqisah, 24; al-'Aqabab, 29; and al-Qa‘, 24. 

13 This place is also called Qabru-l-*Ibad! (Ibn I^^)* For this 

appellation, see Qicg, d* About/. ^ 1. 181 note 1. Yaqut however gives another 
tradition in explanation of the name. See Vol. IV., p. 28. 
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Ath-3ia‘labiyyah marks the end of one-third of the way, an 
inhabited place, with a large number of tanks and several wells 
of brackish but drinkable water. Then to al-Kbu^aimiyyah, 32 

108 . miles; then to Ajfnr, 24 miles; then to Faid, 36 miles. The 
latter is a fiourisbiug town with two forts and has abundance 
of water. Then to Tuz,^ which is half way, 31 miles ; then to 
Samira’, 20 miles. It has many tanks, an abundant supply of 
water and cultivated fields ; the water is brackish but drinkable. 
Then to l^^ajir, 33 miles; then to Ma‘dinu-n-Naqrab,* 34 miles. 
It has a fort ; the water-supply is poor and the place abominable. 
Then to al-Mnghithab,^ 33 miles ; then to ar-Rabadhah. 24 miles. 
The water is bitter and the place in ruins. Then to Ma‘din Ban! 
Sulaim,* 24 miles ; then to as-Salilah, 26 miles ; then to al-‘Umaq, 
21 miles. Al-‘Umaq has huge wells, but the water is not abun- 
dant. Then to al-Ufai‘iyab, 32 miles; then to al-Mislah, 34 
miles. The latter has a number of tanks and water is abundant. 
Then to Ghamrah, 18 miles. There is abundant water here. 
If you travel to it [i. e., Makkah] from al-Basrah, go from 

109 . al-Ba^rah to al-Ijlufair,^ 18 miles ; then to ar-Ruhail,^ 28 miles ; 

I AI-Mnqaddasi desoribos Tuz as being midway between a1-Kufah and 
Makkah. Other geographers say this of Faid, the station next before Tuz. 
The total of distances between the two termini being 751 miles, the middle 
would fall at 375} miles from starting point, that is to say, nt a place between 
Faid and Tuz which are 349 and 880 miles distant from al-Kufah respectively. 

t Called also MaMmn-l-Qnrai^I. An-Naqrah is also spelt an>Naqirah. 

t Galled also Mn^hithata-KMawan. 

4 Ibn Khnrdidhbah and Qndamab both agree with al-Mnqaddasi in the 
order of these stations, namely, ar-Rabadhah, Ma'din Ban! Snlaim, as-Salilah 
and al-^Umaq. From Yuqut however (III, p. 128), it is evident that next 
after ar-Rabadhah comes as-Salllah with 26 miles between them, so that the 
order stands as follows ; ar-Rabadhah. as-Salilah, Ma'din Bani Snlaim and 
al-^Umaq. This is also the order in al-Ya'qubI with the exception that he 
plaoee al-^Umaq before Ma^din Bani Snlaim. That this is not the case 
appears from Yuqut (III, p. 728). Sprenger in his Karfe follows the order of 
a1-Ya*qubi. Under ar-Rabadhah Yaqut states that it is situated between 
as-Salilah and *Umaq ! 

^ Before al-Hufair there is a small station called al-Manja^aniyyah at 6 
miles from al-Ba$rah. From this station to al-Ilnfair the distance according 
to al-BakrI is 10 miles, so that between al-Ba$rah and al-Bufair there are 
18 miles as in the text. 

^ The author of the Qimiis writes ar-Babil, but Yiqut leaves not a doubt 
that the proper form is ar-Rubail. 
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then to asli-Shaji, 27 miles, then to Hafar Abl MusS,* 26 ; then to 
Mawiyyah, 32; then to Dhatn-l-*lTshan 29 ; then to al-Yanau^ah, 

23 ; then to as-Snmainah, 29 ; then to al-Qaryatain, 22 ; then to 

an-Nibaj, 23; then to al-*Au8ajah, 29 ; then to Eamah ; then 

to Immamh, 27 ; then to Tikhfah, 26 ; then to phariyyah, 18 ; 
then to Jadilah, 32 ; then to Mulhah,* 35 ; then to ar-Ruqai‘iyyah,^ 

26 ; then to Quba, 27 ; then to as-Sunbulah,* 27 ; then to Wajrah, 

40; then to Dhat ‘Inj, 27. The whole distance is 700 miles.® 

The road of the West: you travel from Wailah® to Sharaf 
Dhi«n-Namh^ one stage ; then to Madyan, one stage ; then to 110 . 

I Between afih-Shaji and Ifafar Abi Musa Ibn Khnrditdlibah mentions 
a]-]^arji’ (Vnqut. II, p. 418). j^afar Abi Musa are a namber of wells which 
Abii Musa abA^'arl caused to be dug during his governorship. Abu Musa 
was appointed to the government of al-Ba^rah by ‘Umar in A. IT. 17, in suc- 
cession to al-Mughirah. lie was deposed by ‘Uthman in A.H. 29. 

* This is evidently Faljah which Yaqut places next before ad-Dathinah. 

(II, p. 660). 

8 Although Ysqut meniions a place on this road by the name of ar-Ruqai‘i, 
it is certain from a comparison of the statements of Yaqut (II, p. 660) and 
the anthor of the Taju-l-^Arm (IX, p. 196), that this station is that known as 
ad-Dathinah. which is also called sometimes ad-Daflnah. 

* This should be nsh-Shubaikah as stated by M. de Goejo, In place 
of this station Ibn ^urdl^bah and Oiidumah have Marran (Yaqut, IV 
p. 478). 

^ This is doubtless a round number. However, M. do Goejo has been at 
pains to verify our author’s statement. The aggregate of the miles actually 
given is B7l. Adding to this the distance between ‘Ausajah and Hamah, say 
29 miles, we get (KX) miles up to Dhst ‘Irq. Now the distance from Bljat ‘Irq 
to Makkuh is 66 miles, so that there only remains 44 miles, which M. do Goejo 
thus accounts for. The distance from al -Basrah to al-I^nfair is really 66 
and not 18 miles; this gives us 18 miles, and the remaining 26 miles 
may bo taken to be the mileage of a station omitted by al-Muqaddasi, which 
is called al-Majazah and which is situated between Dhatn-l-‘UHhar and al- 
Yansu’ah. With regard to the distance between al- Basrah and al-Hufair, how- 
ever, it is to be remarked that although the statement of Yaqut (II, p. 297), 
bears out that of M. de Goeje, both al Bakri according to Spronger and the 
author of Tdju‘l-*Aru8 say that the distance between these two places is only 
18 miles. 

* Or Ailah, the Elath of the Old Testament and the Aelana of classical 
geographers. A fortress called ‘Aqabah now occupies the site of Wailah as 
it is to this day one of the stations on the route of Egyptian pilgrims to 
Makkafa. Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. Geog., I, 49 a. 

T This is Sharafu-1-Ba‘l of which the only description we have is that it is 
a mouutian on the Syrian route to abMadinah. There is nothing to show its 
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al-AVa\^ one stage; then to a halting-place (iivithont a name), one 
stage; then to al-Knlayah,^ one stage; then to Shag hh. one 
stage ; then to Bada,^ one stage ; then to a^-Sharjain then to 
a1-Baidha’; then to Wadi-l-Qur5. The route now in use is as 
follows : from Sharaf Dhi-n-Naml to a^-Sala ; then to an-Nabk 
then to phabbah then to al-‘Aunid ; then to ar-Ru^^bah ; then 
to Munkbus; then to al-Bubairah ; then to al-Al^sa'; then 
to al-*U^iairah ; then to al-Jar; then to Badr. If you travel 
to Makkah from ‘Urnan, go from Sufear to Nazwah ; then to 
‘Ajlah,^ t30 miles ; then to ‘A^hwah, which is a fortress, 24 
111. miles; then to Bi’ru-s-Silab) 30 miles; then to Makkah, 21 
days; on this route four stations are with wells, while eight 
stages pass through a desert of sand. If you travel to it 

from Hajar, go from al-Ahsa’ to ® To reach it from San‘a’ 

one travels first to ar-Eaidah, one stage; then to A^afit;* 

position beyond the statement of al-Mnqaddasi that it is the next station 
after Wailah. On the other hand almost all other geographers who have 
described this route say the station next to Wailah is called Baql, the Akale 
of Ptolemy according to M. do Goeje. The probability is that the station 
itself bears the name of Baql and that ^arafa4>Bal is the name of a hill in 
its neighbourhood. 

I This station is called in Ibn KhnrdSdhbah al-Ag;hza’ and in al-Idrial 
al-A‘da’. 

S In Ibn Khurdndhbah this is called al-Eilabah. 

* This is Bada Ya^qub. It was from this place that Jacob set for Egypt. 

* In Ibn Khurdadhbah and Qudimah, as-Sar^atain. 

* An-Nabk or an*Kabak. VII, p. 186. 

* A village on the borders of the sea, at 70 miles from Bads Ya'qub. 
Y^iut, III, p. 464. 

7 In Keith Johnston’s map of Asia in the B^yal Atlas Nazwah, 'Ajlah and 
Bi'ra-s.Silal^ are all marked. He also has a plaoe midway between 'Ajlah 
and Bi*ra*B-Sila|^ which he calls Adhud, But, while the distance between 
Nazwah and Bi’ru*s-Silal^ in al-Muqaddasi is only 84 miles, the distance 
between these two places in the map is more than twelve degrees. These 
names are spelt in the Atlas as follows ; Nezwab, Ajla, Adhnd and Bires 
Selah. The first two will be found in the map in Hf and the last two in Gf. 

S A lacuna in the text. The route from Hajar passes through al-Yama- 
mah. The stations from al- Yamamah to Makkah according to Ibn Khgrdadh- 
bah are: al-Tr^h; al-Badiqah; as-Sail;^; aj^.TbAn> 77 &h ; a^.^afrah ; as- 
Snddj Sidarah; al-Qaryatain. At al-Qaryatain the Tamamah route joins the 
great Basrah to Makkah route. 

9 A town with vineyards, corn-fields and springs. The people of the 
country oall this plaoe ^ifit (Taqut, I, p. 115.) 
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then to SbftiwSn then to al-A^mashiyyah then to Sa^dah ; 
then to @harfah then to al>Mahjarah ; then to Sharuralt^i then 
to a^-^hujjah ; then to Knthbah then to Yabanbam,® which 
is at a distance of 8 miles from Jura^ ; then to Banat Jarm,? one 
stage; then to Jasada' then to Bl^ah ; then to Tab&lah then 112* 
to Ranyah then to Kudayy then to Safr;^* then to Turabah ; 
then to al-Futuq ; then to al-Jadar;*^ then to aUGhamrah.^* 

1 See aboYe» 189, note 2. It is a large village rich in vineyards 
which produce grapes in bunches of large size. There are two tanks in it and 
its inhabitants are 'Umaris, i.e., descendants of *Umar ibnnd^Khattab. Ibn 
Khurdidhbah. 

& A place without inhabitants, where there is a small spring. Ibid, 

^ In Ibn Kh urdadhbah it is called ‘Ariqah. It is uninhabited and with 
but little water. 

♦ Or ghorum RH?, a large village with springs and vineyarda. 

^ In Ibn Khurdadhbah Kutnah, a large village with wells. 

< Yabanbam or Yabambam, as also Abanbam or Abambam. It is with- 
out inhabitants. With reference to the statement of the author that it is at 
a distance of 8 miles from Jura^, M. de Goejo remarks that Qudlmah says 
this of Kujfhbah, Ibn j^urha^bah of Tliujjah. and al-Idrisi of ghariim. 

I Or Banat Barm. This is doubtless Banat B<^rb which according to 
Yaqut is more generally called Barb (11, p. 233). It is a large village with a 
spring and a well. 

^ Jasada’ or Jnsadii*. It has a well but no inhabitants. 

9 A large town with springs. 

10 A village with palms and springs. Those springs are of the kind known 
as huthuTt namely, water flowing underneath gravelly grounds, at a depth 
of two cubits or lees, sometimes even at such a little depth as to be forced up 
by the impact of animals’ hoofs. Yiwjut, IT, p. 826. 

II It is Kara in Ibn ^urdadhbah : a place with palms and springs. 

I* This is called §afn in Ibn Khurdiidhbah. He places it next to Tnrabah 
and speaks of it as having two wells. 

18 This is called al-Jadad by Qudamah. It is 12 miles distant from al- 
Ghamrah. the third station from Makkah on the Kufah route. At al-Ghamrah 
the road ports, those making for Makkah going by way of Sh*! ‘Irq and 
those for al-Yaman by way of al-Jadad. There is one well only, with palms 
and fields watered by means of camels. Qudamah, p. 188. 


1* The distances in miles 
follows ; — 

between the 

stations on this 

route are 

From ^an’a* to Raidah 

20 m. 

Gharfah 

22 m. 

A^i^fit 

16 m. 

Al-Mahjarah 

12 m. 

Khaiwan 

15 m. 

Rharu Ilalj 

14 m. 

Al’A^ma^iyyah 

17 m. 

A^h'ThujJah 

16 m. 

5. $a*dah 

22 m. 

10. Knthbah 

20 ni. 
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The direct route* is through at-TtVif ; I have not travelled 
ou this route. From Makkah to at-Ta’if there are two routes. 
You go to BiV Ibrii-1-Murtafi‘, one stage; then to Qarn, one 
stage ; then to a{-Ta’if, one stage. The other route is by 
way of ‘Arafat, two stages over the hill.* To reach Makkah 
from Wailah, through which all pilgrims from the west have 
to pass, there are several routes. The route along the coast 
goes from Wailah to tyiarafu-l-Ba‘l, one stage ; then to a^-Sala, 
one stage ; then to an-Nabk, one stage ; then to Dhabbah, one 
stage; then to ‘Aunid, one stage ; then to ar-Riihbah, one stage ; 
then to Munkhus, one stage ; then to aUBuhairah, one stage ; 

then to al-Ahsa*, one stage* _then to al-A‘ra\ one stage; 

then to al-Kulayah, one stage ; then to Shaghb, one stage ; then 
to Bada, one stage; then to ash-Sharjain. one stage; then to 
al-Baidha\ one stage ; then to Qui t, one stage ; then to Suqya 
Yazid, one stage. As for al-Yaiiian, it is hardly possible foi* 
mo to compute the number of stages over the different routes run- 
ning through it as in the case of other districts ; I will however 


Yabanbam 

20 m. 

Kanyah 

22 m. 

Banut Jarm 

20 m. 

Kudayy 

16 m. 

Jasadu* 

22 m. 

Tarabah 

15 m. 

BIsliah 

21 m. 

§afr 

22 m. 

15. Tabalah 

11 m. 

20. Futuq 

28 m. 

* In the route described above the 

traveller goes in the 

first instance to 


aI*Ghamrnli and thou tnrriH back to DhSt *Irq. There is however a direct 
route to Makkah from ahFutuq, through QarDu*l*Manuzil and Bi*r 
Murtafi'. Sprenger writes, ‘On the road between Safr and al>Futaq there 
is a station called Jildan, From this station to Ka’sn.l-Maniqib is 12 miles. 
This is the most northerly point on this ronte. Here the traveller takes 
a turn to the sonth^west. lla’su-l-Maniqib is not a station, this being 
Qarnu'l-Manazil, which is 6 miles farther on. Qudamah evidently describes 
the same route on p. 190. 

* From ‘Arafat the traveller passes to the valley of Na‘man over a hill 
called Na‘mina>8-Sahab, from its being always covered with clouds. From 
the valley of Na'man the road slopes upwards to the summit of an ascent 
[‘aqabah j from which one gets a view of at-Xa’if- The road descends again 
and again rises to a small elevation which is called Tan‘imu-t*Ta’if, to dis- 
tinguish it from the place of the same name near Makkah. 

* There is a lacuna here. The stations which follow are not a continnation 
of the same route, but are on the land route which passes throngh Madyan. 
Al-A‘ra* is the station next after Madyan. Both routes have already been 
described. 
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state what I have known and sammarize what I have heard. 
From ^n^a’ to Stida\ 42 farsakhs* From ^^'a’ to 
72 farsaiis. From ^au*a’, to Dhamar. 16 /araaikai then to 
Nasafau and Kaplan, one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; then to and 
Badr, 20 farsakhs; then to ‘Adan, 24 farsakk^* From Dhamar to 
Yah^ib, one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; then to aa-Sai^ul, one stage 
(of 8 farsakhs) then to ath-Thnjjah. the same distance ; then to 
ahJanad, the same. From to al-Jauad, 48 farsakhs. From 
^n*a’ to al-*Urf, one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; then to Alhan, 10 
farsakhs ; then to JuDan, 14 ; then to Zabid, 12. From San*a* to 
8hibam, one stage (of 8 farsakhs). From San *a to ‘Aththar, 10 
stages J Lastly from ‘ Adan to Abyan, 3 farsakhs. 

The Province of al-Traq. 

It is the country of men of refinement,* and the spring 
head of the learned. Of pure water and wonderfully fine air, 
it was the country chosen by the Caliphs. It has produced 
Abu Ilanifah,® the Doctor of Doctors, and Sufyan,^ the chief 
of the Headers, and was the birth-place of Abfi ‘Ubaidah,* 


1 Al-Muqaddaai appears to use the stage here for a distance of SfarsaMs. 

• To give the full significance of the word it win not be amiss to 

transcribe what Arab lexicographers say in definition of it. The word signi- 
fies according to Lane Excellent, or elegant, in mind, manners, and address or 
speech j and in person, countenance, or garb, guise, or external appearance $ or all 
of these qualities comhined : or clever ^ ingenious, intelligent, or acute in inteU 
led ; ^oeUrmannered, well’hred, accomplished or polite ; beautiful in person or 
countenance ; elegant, or graceful, 

• Abu Ijanlfah was a native of ahKufah, but when Baghdad was founded 
al-MansQr invited him to the new capital of the Caliphate, where he died in 
A,H. 160. Ho was buried in the j^aizuran cemetery in the eastern quarter 
of the city. His shrine forms one of the suburbs of the modern town of 
Bajdld&d. Abu ^anifah was bom in A.H. 80. 

• Snfyan ibn *Uyainah. See ante, page 60, note 2. Sufyan lies buried at 
al-Bajun in the Jannatu-l-MaMa, the sacred cemetery of Makkah. 

^ Abu *Ubaidah Ma'mar ibna-l-Mu^lianna, one of the most celebrated 
philologists and grammarians. He was a native of abBa^rah where he was 
bora in A.H. 110. In the year 188 he proceeded to Baghdad on an invitation 
from Harunu-r- Rashid. Ho died at al- Basrah in A.H. 209, leaving nearly two 
hundred treatises. Abu *Ubaidab was the most accomplished scholar of the 
day, especially versed in the philology of the Arabic language, its idioms and 
rare expressions, and in the history of the ancient Arabs and their battle- 
days and poetry. His life la given by Ibn j^alliksu (De Slone, 111, p. 888). 

22 
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al-FarraV Abu ‘Amr* the author of one of the systems of reading, 
l^amzah,^ al-Kisa’i* and of many doctors of law, Readers and 
litUrateurSf and noble persons, sages, able diplomatists, religions 
men and excellent, witty and intelligent people. It was here that 
Abraham the Friend was bom,^ and to this country many an illns- 
triouB Companion emigrated. Does it not contain al-Ba9rah, which 
has been declared to counterbalance the whole world ? and Baghdadi 
whose praise is widespread ? and the great Kufah and Samarra ? 
Its river is without doubt one of the rivers of Paradise ; while 
the dates of al-Basrah^ are something not to forget. In fine, its 


I Abu Zakariyya’ Yatya ibn Ziyad al-Farra*, the grammarian, who was 
distingnished by his knowledge of grammar, philology, and Tarions branches 
of literature. Al-Parri' was born at nl-Kufah, but he usually resided at 
Baghdad. He wrote several works on grammar and the Qur'an, and acted as 
tutor to the two sons of al-Ma*mun. He died A.H. 207 on the road to Makkah 
at the age of sizty-tliree years. His life will be found in Ibn Khallikan. lY. 
63 . 

* Abu ‘Amr ibnu-l-*Ala’. See ante, p. 61, note 9. 

& See ante, p. 61, note 7. 

* Abn-l-^asan ‘All ibn Bamzah al-Kisa’T, one of the seven readers of the 

Qur’in aud a great grammarian and philologist. He was born at al-Kufah 
ill A.H. 112 and died at ar-Rayy in A.U. 189. Ibn H* 2^7* 

^ Abraham’s birthplace is said to have been Ku^a HabbI, the ancient 
Cuthah of which mention is made in 2 Kings xvii. 24. Abraham is called the 
friend of God in Qur’an iv. 124. The name however has a biblical origin. 
0/. 2 Chronicles xx. 7 ; Isa. xli. 8; aud James ii. 23. 

< Al'MuqaddasI gives the names of 49 kinds of date all to be found in al- 
Ba^rah. They are transcribed here from page 130 p of the text ; some of the 
names are of doubtful orthography and not to be found in dictionaries : a^h- 
phabbl, aUHarthi [ al-Hari ^ i ? ], abKhaishum. (?)» as-Sukkar, al- 

Bashkar, at«Tabarzadlif abAhmar [the red], abA^far [the yellow], abKhua* 
tuwini, al-Ma*qili, abAzi^, abHilbath [^Sce Lisanu-b^Arab, 8u6 voce. The 
text roods abHilyaj^Q.], abKarrimI, al-Qa^hnyyak (?) [M. de Goeje proposes 

to read abQithawiyyah. The word might also be abQiBhriyyah, Cf* Lane 

i> c 

Dates, or dried dates, having much (or skin),], al-Qarai];I (?) 

[M. de Goeje proposes al-Qurai4l?i], al-Hoirum [Lisann-b’Arab aZ-HdtriinJ 
abBidill (?), ar-Rifi, abArusi, al-Bidfeinjani, ablbrahlmi, az-Zunburl, abYa*. 
4hu4h [at-Ta'^hu^h], al-Birnaj, al-Mubaddar (P), abBairunl, ash-ghuwaiqi (?) 
[there is a species of date called ash-Skuwaitihi^ al-Jaisuwan, ab‘Amri, al- 
Qura^i, al'Yamami, abBarnl, as-Sihriz, al^l^izkan {?), abljlabiran (?), ab 
Affar, abMuliakram (?}, abQa^ab, al-Jinanl, al-Mudal^raj, ab^arbi {al- 
Sl^arsnt of the text ii a wrong reading), aah-^arqi, al'SL^^®b al^FuSllj 
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excellencies are many and countless. The Sea of China touches 
its farthest extremity, the desert stretches alongside of it as 
thou seest, and the Euphrates discharges itself within its limits. 

But it is the house of sedition and famines, is daily retrogressing 
and sufPers greatly from oppression and heavy taxes ; besides, its 
fruits are few, its vices many and the burdens on the people 
heavy. This is its figure and form,* and God knows best and is 
wisest. 

We Iiave divided it into six districts and one dependency* The 114 . 
districts in the olden days were not the same as now, with the 
exception of Hulwan,* but we always follow the actual state of 
things. 

The old districts and capitals are inserted with the towns. 

The districts bear the same names as their capitals. They are, 
beginning from the Peninsula of the Arabs : al-Khfah ; next 
al-Ba^rah; then Wasit ; B^lwan ; and lastly Samarrh. 

Among the towns of al-Kufah are the following : — Bammam Ibn* 
‘Umar;® al-Jami^ain Sura; an-Nil; al-Qadisiyyah ; ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. 

Of the towns of ah Basrah are: — al-Ubullah; Shiqq ‘Ut^manj^ 

aUMa’burl, Baidha-l.BashI, ahFawisin (?). There is also the datd, 

which Abu Abroad ahMusa’i imported from al-Madiuah. For only two 
months are fresh dates wanting in al-Ba^rah. 

^ As stated before the editor has not reprodnoed the maps. 

5 This province was called by the Persians Irdn-shahr, the origin ae* 
cording to tho best authorities of the word *Ir4q, It was divided by them 
into twelve districts. A description of these districts will be found farther 
on. The Persian name of the district of Bnlwan was Rhadk Pairuz. 

8 The Bath of Ibn ‘Umar: it is however more properly called llaromam 
‘Umar, as it was named after ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d ibn Abl Waqqn? fal-Biladhuri. 
p. 281). Dammam ‘Umar was situated on a canal derived from the Euphrates 
called Nahra*n>Nars. It is marked in the map of Mesopotamia which accom- 
panies Guy Le Strange’s Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad by Ibn 
Serapion. 

* Or the two Mosques ; the modern town of Billah, originally known as 
Billat (Settlement of) Bani Mazjad. Yiqut, II. 822. See Guy Le Strange’s 
Description of Mesopotamia^ p. 259. 

6 Both Yaqut (III. 290) and aKBilldhnrI (p. 351) have ghatt 'Uthmin 
for ghiqq ‘U ^ man. ghatt may apply to the lands along the banks of % 
canal, while §hiqq would apply to the canal itself. Sbatt ‘Uikw»»o was the 
property of ‘Uthman ibn Abi-l-‘A 9 i ath-Tliaqafl (Ifdhah^ II. 1098), to whom 
‘UJihman ibn ‘Affan gave these lands in exchange for his house at ahHadinah 
which he had appropriated for public use. 
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Zaban ; Badran ; Bay an ; Nahra-l-Malik ; DQbbft;^ Nahrn-l-Amir ;• 
Aba-1-Eba9ib Sulaimanan ;* ‘Abbadan; al-Mnttawwi*ah al- 
Qindalah;^ a1-Ma£tab*J al-Ja‘fariyyah.8 Of the towns of Wasit 
are: — Famn-^-^ilb Darmakan ; Qtiraqnbah ; Siyadah ; Baribin ;*® 
as-Sikr ; a|-Xib ; Qurqub ; Qaryatu-r-Raml ; Nahr Tira ^ Lahban ; 

1 In abBnadhnri (p. 863) there is mention made of a canal, which the 
anthor calls Nahr Rubba and the digfi;mg of which ho assigns to the Caliph 
ar-Raf^Id. Under l>nbbn, Tlqut says the same thing of the canal of Dnbbi. 
It is not likely that these are two different canals, bnt what is the tme name 
of the canal P As Ysqut has given it under the letter d in bis Dictionary, 
the name may without hesitation be taken to be Dnbba. It is strange, 
however, that in giving the etymology of the word YSqut has said that Duhha 
meant * a ahe^goat that ia confined in the tent^ or house, for the aake of her milkf 
whereas in fact the word which has this meaning is rnhha and not duhha, 

5 According to abBilidhari (p. 862) this canal was the work of the 
Caliph al'Man^ur, hence it was first called ** Nahr Amiri-1-Mu*minln,’' bnt 
afterwards it came to bo known as the *' Canal of the Prince” as al- 
Mansur had made a grant of it to his son Ja^far. It is the eighth of the nine 
canals of al-Ba^rah and flows at a faraaih below the Nahr AbiM-Khasib. 
See Guy Le Strange, p. 804. 

9 The seventh of the nine canals of al-Ba^rah, stated by ahBiladhnri 
(p. 862) to have taken its name from Abn»hKha$ib Marzuq, a freedman of the 
Caliph abMan 9 ur, who granted him the lands here in fief* The name is still 
found on the present map. Guy Lo Strange, p. 307. 

4 Called after a certain Sulaiman ibn Jabir, sumamed “the Ascetic,” 
who had taken up his abode here as a religious warrior. Ibn B&nqal describes 
it as lying opposite *Abbadan. See Guy Le Strange, p. 803. 

6 The original form of the word is al-Mntawwi'ah which is applied to 
volunteers in a holy war. 

6 Nahru-LQindal, the last of the nine canals of al-Bo^rah. See Gny Le 
Strange, p. 307. 

I One of several small towns of al-Ba$rah situated along the bank of the 

Tigris, the order of their position being *Abbadan on the sea, al-Ubullah, 
al-Maftah and aLMadhar. p. 81. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 803. 

^ Al.JaTariyyah lies on the desert side. This town had fallen into the 
hands of the Qaramitah. See Arabic text, p. 118 o. 

9 A town on the east bank of the Tigris at the head of the canal of a?- 
$ilh which flowed from this river seven faraaMa above Wasit* Famu-$*$ilh 
was situated between Jabbul and the latter town, at 82^ 40' of Lat. QSog, 
d'Ahoutf^ II. 78. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 44. 

10 A considerable village below Wasit on the bank of the Tigris. Yaqut 1. 461. 

II There is a well-known town of this name in the district of al-Ahwas 
which is probably identical with the town mentioned above* The Ahwis 
and IVasil; districts are conterminous, which accounts for the same town being 
located in both districts. The town is also called Nahr Tirin* It is 36 faraaHa 
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Bassmiyab ;* Odisah. Of the towns of Baghdad are an-Nahra- US* 
wan; Baradan;* Karah;» ad*Daskarah; yarastan ;* Haruniyyah 
Jalula’; Bftjisra;^ Baqubah;*^ Iskaf Bawahriz;^ Kalwft^a; 
Daraljan al*Mada in j Gil Sib Daira-l-‘Aqul ; an-Nu‘mainy- 


distant from WasiJ; and only 7 from Suqu»l-Aliwi*. Ibn Knstnb states (p. 187) 
that the end of the district of Nahr Tirin adjoins the beginning of the districts 
of the Tigris. 

i Yaqut, II. 674, Basamata. lbnu-l«AthTr. IX. 128, Bashtimanl. See 
editor’s footnote and cdso note at the bottom of page 440 of the Glossary. 

t Baradan lay on the eastern bank of the Tigris at a distance of 4 far- 
mIAs from the capital and was the first stage on the north road. Guy Le 
Strange, p. 89. 

ft A village of ^ which conriers ran daily from Baghdad, return- 

ing the same evening. Yaqut IV. 224. 

* This is evidently the same as Tar&ristin which is mentioned by Ibn 
Bnstah (p. 164) and also in the Kitdbu4-Bulddn of lbnu-1-FaqIh (p. 213). 
At Tararistin there was a qantarah^ or an arched strnctnro of masonry, over 
which the Baghdad- Khanig in road passed. It was situated between ad- 
Daskarah and Jalula* at abont 20 /arsons from Bagb^nd. 

ft This is the place mentioned in Ibn Bustah (p. 164) as being near the 
Qantarah of Tararistan. Yaqut (lY. 946) desoribes it as a village in the 
district of Baghdad near Shahraban, on the Ourasan road. The wonderful 
bridge of arches of which he speaks and 'nhich he calls Qan^.aratu-Mlaru- 
niyyah must be the same as Qan^arat Teraristin already mentioned. Another 
town called al-Haruniyyah was situated in Syria. It was founded by Harun 
«r-Ba^id, from whom it took its name. 

ft According to Yaqut (I. 454) Bujisra was a small pleasant town to the 
east of Baghdad and 10 farsaj^s distant from it. Bujisra stood on the 
Tamarra canal. 

I This is the place called in Yaqut (I. 472) BS^aquba or Ba*quba, which is 
the name by which it is known at the present day. Ba*quba lies on the Dayalai 
river (the Diyala of the maps) at a distance of 10 farnaMn from Bagdad. 

ft Iskaf Bani-l-Junaid. There were two places of this name, Iskafu-I* 
*Ulya between Baghdad and Wasit in the Nahrawin district and Iskafu-s- 
Snfla also in the Nahrawan. Iskaf has been identified with the ruins marked 
8emak, or Sumakeh. Guy Le Strange, p. 269. 

ft According to Yaqut (I. 764) a largo village with gardens and a mosque, 
in the neighbourhood of Ba'qubi, at about 8 fareaf^s from Baghdad. 

10 Yaqut (I. 567) describes it as a large village below Baghdad on tbp 
western bank of the Tigris. It was one of the seven Persian cities which 
were called collectively by the Arabs aUMaddHn, Its original name is 8tate4 
to have been Darzindan. 

II Called also al-JB ; a villi^ below al'Hada’in. Yaqut, 1. 180. 

1ft As-Sib, or Sib BanI Kuma, lay on the bank of the Tigris, 7 fanaUtB 
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yah ; Jarjaraya ; Jabbul ; Nahi^ Sabas ^Abarta ;* Babil ; ‘Abdas ; 
Qa?r Hubairah, Of the towDS of Hulwan are : — Oaniqln ; Zabujan ; 
^ala^iilan al-Jamid al-Hurr ; as*Sirawan Bandanijan.^ 
Of the towns of Samarra are : — al-Karkh ; ‘Ukbara ; ad-Dur ab 
Jami'aia [the two Mosques]; Batt;® Ra ^h &nat Qa^ru-l-Ja?? 


below al-Madt’in (Qadamab, p. 193). Horo a battle took place in A.H. 262 
between the troops of al>Ma‘tadhid and Ya*qub a 9 *Saffar, in which the latter 
was completely rontod. Ibn Rustah, p. JS6. AUKdmil, VII. 200. 

1 On the western bank of the Tigris, at the head of the canal of the same 
name and 12 farsaM^ above W5si|;. Guy Le Strange, p. 43. 

2 A large village on the Nahrawan canal. Yaqut III. 604. Guy Le 
Strange, p. 206. 

8 In one of the MSS. this is written ^alashSn. This is also the name of 
the village in the Kamil of Ibnud-Athlr. (See Vol. VI., pp. 172 and 181). 
Kditor'a note. 

4 The name is not found in the work of Yaqut, but this author mentions 
a place which he calls al-Jamidah and describes as a large village of the 
Wisi}; district. This is the same as al*Jawamid of Ibn Serapion, p. 274. 

8 As-SIrawan is 7 stages beyond ^ulwuu. It is generally included in the 
province of al-Jibal. 

8 The town called in Ylqut al-Bandanijain (I. 745). The original Persian 
name of the town was Wandanlkan. It is, he says, a welUknown place on 
the far side of an-Nahrawan towards the Jabal (Persian ‘Iraq). It is a 
dependency of Baghdad, but might also be reckoned among the townships of 
Mihrijnnqadhaq. One of its inhabitants thus describes it: al*Bandanijain 
is a collection of hamlets, separate one from the other and each not visible 
from the others but of which the palm-trees continue with no interval. The 
largest hamlet was called Baqu^naya, where there was a market and where 
the Governor’s house and the residence of the Qa^hi stood. The other 
hamlets were Buwaiqiyu, Suq Jamil and Pilisht. 

^ There are two places bearing this name in the district of SamarrS both 
of which are situated between Takrit and the city of Samarra. The Dur 
which is nearer to Takrit is known as Dur of Takrit and is the same as that 
called by Ibn Serapion (p. 267) Dur al-Haritj^. The other Dur, known as 
Dur of Samarra, formed one of the western suburbs of that city, beyond 
al-Karld][. This second Dur is the place which al-Bilu^nri calls ‘Arabaya 
(p. 697). Of. al-Ya'qubi, p. 33. 

8 Yaqut mentions two places called al-Batt. One is a village about the 
size of a town situated near Radhan in the country round Baghdad. The 
other is a large village between Ba'qubu and Buwahriz. 

8 On the eastern bank of the Tigris not far from Baghdad there are two 
districts known as Ra^ann<bA*la and Radhann«l« Asfal. But the village of 
Badhan&t appears to be farther to the north. Of. al-Bilsdliuri. p. 265. 

10 Qa 9 ra-bJa 99 , ** The Gypsum Palace,** is described by Yaqut (IV. 110) 
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Hail Aiwana ;• Bariqa ; Sindiyyali Riqafrubali ; Dimimtaa 
al- Anbar ; Hit ; Takrit ; aB-Sinn. 

Should anyone say, ‘Why didst thou place Babil among the 
district towns when in ancient times the whole province was 
called ''iter it ? Is it not a fact that abJaihani began his work 
with the mention of these parts, calling the country by tho name 
of Babil ? So also it was called by Wahb in his Mubtada*'^ as 
well as by others of the learned.’ I reply, ‘ Wo have avoided 

as situated above the Palace named ahHaruni, which tho Caliph al-Wuj^iq 
built at Samarra {Cf. Bila^uri, p. 297). Guy Lo Strange, Description of 
Mcsopoiamiat p. 266. 

i Tho text has iS Hari, a name not found in any other writer and 
evidently corrupt. M. de Goeje remarks that it is probably Jnwai and 

that it may stand for Juwaith, which is a place between Baghdid and 

Awana near al-Baradiin. it is more probable however that iSJ^ is a corrup- 
tion of Harba, which Yaqut (II. 235) deBcribos as a small town on the 

upper end of the Dujail canal, between Takrit and Baghdad and opponito to 
al*l^a(lhirah. Harba and al-‘AIth according to Ibn l^urda^bah (p. 14) 
mark the limit of the Sawud (ab'Iraq) on the north. I,larba still exists on 
the western side of tho Dujail canal, where there is a magnilicont stono 
bridge, now partly in ruin, built by tho last ^Abbusido Caliph but one, al- 
Mustan^ir, in A.H. 629 (1232). Guy Lo Stra igo, p. 39. 

• More generally called Awana, a small pleasant town with ninny gardens 
and trees in the Dujail district, at a distance of 10 farsakhs from Baghdad 
in a northerly direction {yfiqiit 1.395). Tho ruins of Awana still exist on 
the left bank of the old bed of tho Tigris. Guy Lo Strange, p. 39. 

^ As-Sindiyyah is a village situated on the Nahr 'Isa between Baghdad and 
aLAnbar. (Yaqut HI. 168). Nahr ‘Isa is tho first of tho four great canals 
which flow off from the Euphrates to the Tigris. Guy Le Strange, p. 71. 

4 A large village on the Euphrates near the hamlet of al-Eallujah (Y^ut 
II. 600). Guy L© Strange, p. 71. 

* Although Biji Khalfa does not mention al-Muhtada\ there is no question 
that its author is the same person as Wahb ibn Iflunabbih. Wabb 
(A.H. 24-114) (A.D. 646^733) was a Jew converted to Islamism and was 
highly esteemed in his day as a transmitter of historical information. As 
Baron de Slane remarks, a great part of the information which the 
Musnlman historians give us respecting the anteislamic history of Persia, 
Greece, Yemen, Egypt and other countries comes from him. Do Slane 
adds that he was an audacious liar, as Moslim critics of a later period at 
length discovered. Ibn Khallikan mentions a treatise of bis entitled 
An account of the crowned kings belonging to the race of Himyar^ with theif 
history, ike anecdotes related of them, the indication of their tombs and speeilncTU 
cf their poetry* Ibn Khallikan III. 671. 
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ibis and the like qnestions by accepting in the ti'eatment of oar 
subject the actual situation of affairs, just as is the case in the 
matter of Oaths. Dost thou not see it stated that if a man who 
116 . bad sworn not to eat heads were to eat of the heads of oxen or 
sheep, he would break his oath, while Abu Yusuf and Mul^ammad^ 
on the other hand say that his oath is not broken thereby ? In 
respect of this I have heard our chief doctors say, ‘We do nob 
consider this to be a difference between them ; for, in the time of 
Abff Ip^anifah these heads were sold and eaten, while in their time 
the custom had fallen into disuse/ Kow, we have travelled the 
empire of Islam through its length and breadth and have not 
heard the people call this province by any other name than that 
of al-‘Iraq ; nay, most people do nob know where Babil is. Again 
dost thou nob see how Abu Bakr answered ‘Umar when the latter 
asked him to send his troops to these parts ? “ It is more pleas- 

ing to me, he said, that God should give into my possession one 
span of the Holy Land than a whole district of the districts of 
al-‘Irfiq/* He did not say ‘ of the districts of Babil.* If it be 
further said, ‘ the words of God, the most High,’ “ — and what has 
boon revealed to the two angels at Babil,”* are a proof in 
support of our contention ; I answer, ‘ This name may be made 
applicable to both the province and the town : that it is applied 
to the town is a point on which all are in accord, for no two ever 
dispute about its name ; that it is applied to the whole province 
is a oontrovei'ted point. It is therefore to the one who so applies 
it to bring pi'oofs.’ 

Al-Kafab is a large and pleasant town, well-built, with splendid 
markets and abundant supplies, and forming a centre of habitation 
to many people who are able to find in it easy means of livelihood. 
It was founded by Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqa§® in the days of ‘Umar. 

I Habammad ibnud-IJttBan a^-Shaihani (A.H. 135-189) (A.D. 753-806), 
the oelebrated doctor of the School of Abu ^anlfah. See ante, p. 149, note 4. 
Hi6 life will be foaud in Ibu Khallikin (11. 590). 

* Qar’an, ii. 96. 

* Sa‘d ibn Abl Waqqn^ was one of the earlioBt converts to the Faith and 
waa present with the Prophet at the battles of Badr, Ubad, al-^andaq and 
the rest. Early in A.H. 14 'Umar appointed him commander of the army of 
conquest in al**lraq and the great victory of al-Qadisiyyah which he won 
towards the end of the same year, opened to him the way to al-lfada'iii, the 
capital of Persia, which was captured in ^afar of the year 16 (March, 637 A.D.). 
la A.H. 18 Sa‘d laid the foundations of al-Kufah in an extensive plain not far 
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Erery tract of sand mixed with pebbles is known as dost 

thou not observe the nature of the gi'ound here? The town 
which formerly stood in this neighbourhood was al-^irah* which 
is now in ruins. The first of the Companions who settled 

from al-I^Irah and lying above the banks of the western branch of the 
Euphrates. The dwellings were made at first of reeds but as fires were 
froquont they were afterwards built of brick. Sa*d continned goveritor of 
abKufah np to A.H. 21 when lie w-aa deposed by ‘Umar. He was however 
reinstated in his former office in A.H. 24, early in the Caliphate of ‘Utk^nSn, 
bat recalled after he hnd been a little more than a year in office. The name 
of Sa‘d’8 father, Abn-l-Waqq«s, was Malik ibn Wuhaib ibn 'Abd-Man&f ibn 
Zuhrah al-Qurashl. Sa‘d was a brave general and one of the ten chief Com- 
panions of the Prophet and nearly related to him. His death occurred in 
A.H. 63 at his castle in al-‘Aqiq, a valley seven or ton miles from aI-Madinah» 
and was buried at the famons cemetery of al-Baip*. ^aicaicl, p. 275. Sir 
W. Mnir’s The ColiphaiCy p. 133, etc. 

t Vaqut (IV. 322) gives as many ns seven etymologies of the word nl-Kftfah, 
but the above appears to be the beat. Ibnu-l-KaUn gives his opinion that it 
was so named from a small hill in its immediate neighbonrhood which was 
called Kufan. 

* Al-ljirali w'as the capital of the Arab tribes occupying tho tract west of 
the Euphrates. It lay on the plain of Nsjaf and stood like its successor 
a1*Kufah on the western branch of tho Euphrates. Long before its occu- 
pation by tho Muslims in 12 A.H. (633 A.D.) the Lal^mito dynasty had 
ceased to rule over this city, which was the.i and had boon for many years past 
governed by a Persian Satrap {The Caliphate^ p. 66). The palace of Khawarnaq 
was about a mile to the east of tho city and stood on a canal of the same 
name which flowed into the Lake of Najaf. As-Sadlr, another celebrated 
palace of the kings of al-HIrah was to the west, on a stream which also bore 
the same name. The following table gives the succession of the kings of 
al-Hirah so far as they can bo flxod. It is taken from LyalPs Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, pp. 101-2. 

Legendary Kings : — Length of Eeign. 

1. ‘Amr 1., son of *Adi, son of Na|r, son of RabPah, son of 

Lakhm ... ... ... 118, 100, or 60 years. 

2. Irara’u-l-Qais I. ... ... ... ... 46^ „ 

3. ‘Amr II., son of No. 2 ... ... ... 30 „ 

4. Aus son of Qallsm, “ an Amalokite (i.c., race unknown) 6 „ 

6. Imra’u-l-Qais II. ... ... ... ... 26 „ 

6. An-Nu‘man 1., son of No. 6, builder of Khawarnaq. tutor 

of King Bahram GAr: said to have renounced the 
world and become an anchorite at the end of his 
reign ... ... ... ... ... 20yr8. 4n». 

Semi-htstorieal Kings : — 

7. Al-Mnndbir I. : his mother was Hind of Ghassan ... 44 years* 

23 
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in al-Kufah was *Ali ibn Abi was acooznpanied by 

*Abdn-lIah ibn Mas^ud* and Abu-d-Darda\® After this they foU 

8. AbAttwad, son of No* 7 : his mother Hirr, of ghaibin, 

of Bakr ... ... ... 20 years. 

9. Al-Mun^ir II., brother of No. 8, and son of Hirr ... 7 „ 

Hifttwical Kings *. — 

10. An-Nu‘mari IT., son of No. 8, his mother sister of al- 

l^arit h nl-Kindi. (Wo know from Joshua Stylitos 

that ho died from a wound in 503 A.D.) ... ... 4 „ 

11. Abu Ya‘fur, of the Lakhmite race, but not of the royal 

stock ... ... ... ... ... 3 „ 

12. Al'Miin^hir III., son of Imra’u.l.Qais, also colled by the 

Arabs son of Ma’n-s-SamR*, and by tho Greeks 

' AKatiovvZopos 6 SaKis^s ... ... ... 49 „ 

This prince began to reign in 605 or 608, and was killed by al-Hariih the 
Larno of C^inssun at ‘Ain lJb«gh in June, 664. Ho was constantly attacking 
tho Homan borders, and is frociuontly mentioned by Byzantine writers, 

13. ‘Amr III., son of No. 12: his mother Hind, daughter of 

al-hlaritli of Kindah. Called by the Greeks *'A/i6pot 

A 'AAafjiauvSdpou (554-569) ... ... ... 15-16 years. 

14. Qwbus. brolhor of No. 13, and also son of Hind (569'-573), 

Called by tho Greeks Kafi0w<rfit or Kai8<i(r»jf ... 4 „ 

15. Suhrnb (a I’orsian Satrap, not a king) probably less than a year. 

16. al-Mundhir IV., brother of No. 13, and son of Hind ... 4 years. 

Probably an intorrogniim. 

17. An-Nu‘raan III., Abu Qubus, son of No. 16 (whose reign 

may be considered to fall Itetween 58y and 60f ) ... 22 „ 

1 ‘All transferred tho seat of government from al Madinah to al-Kufah in 
tho 36th year of tho Hijrah, seven months after his accession to the Khilafali. 
Al-Kufah remained the capital of Islam for about five years only, namely, 
during tho remainder of the Caliphate of ‘AH and tho five or six mouths of 
al-l.lasaTrs reign. Nearly a century after al-Kufah was to see tho birth of 
the ‘Abbaside Caliplmte within its walls but it was soon abandoned as tho 
seat of government. It is however destined to be the last capital of Islam, 
for here it is believed will the Mahdi reign. 

• ‘Abdii-llah ibn Mn8‘ud was appointed by ‘Umar to the charge of tho trea- 
sury of al-Kufah as early as A.H. 21. He died in 32 A.H,, four years before 
‘AH first set his foot in al-Kufah. Ibn Ma8‘ud was an early convert to Islam 
and was present at all the PropheUs battles. Ho was a constant attendant 
on tho Prophet and so came to bo considered as an authority on many points 
of practical religion. He was also learned in the Qur’in and had a ‘ reading * 
of his own (Tfte Ctiliphatej p. 187). He is sometimes called Ibn Umm ‘Abd 
after his mother. His life will bo found in the biographical dictionary of 
an-Nawaw), p. 369. 

* Abn-d-Dardi* ‘Uwaimir ibn ‘Amir al-Khazraji al-An^rl. Accoi’ding to 
the best authorities Abu-d-Darda’ died in 31 or 32 A.H., so that he could not 
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lowed in quick succession.* Tiie mosque* is situated to the east;* 
it is erected on lofty pillai*s of joined stones, and is beautiful and 117 
well-built. The river flows on that side of the city whiirh is in 
the direction of Baghdad. There are wells of brackish but drink- 
able water in it, and palm -plantations and gardens surround it on 
all sides. They have also reservoirs and subteniineous aqueducts. 

The quarter called al-Kunasah^ is on the side of the desert. The 

bare accompanie<1 *Ali to fil-Kufah; bnt some say that hie death ocourivd 
after the battle of Siffiii, which wns fought in 37 A.U. {lifiihah, 111. 90). It 
doea not appear however that lie ever visited ttl-Kufiih, He is said to have 
embraced the Faith of Islam on the day of the battle of Badr and to have 
been present at all the sub. sequent lights. At the same time that Mu^Swiyuh 
was appointed governor of Syria, Abu-d-I)ar<is' was nominnted tt) ttie Qiijliii- 
ship of Damascus, whicii post he held to the time of his death. Uis grave 
and that of his wdfe the younger Ummu-iI-Darda* are well-known at 
Damascus. The younger Ummu-d-Durda, whoso name was llujaimah, is 
spoken of as a lady learned in the law and of as(?etic temperament. She wag 
called “younger,” or uR-Sughra, as Abn-d-Darda’ had another wife who was 
also called IJmmu-d-Darda’, The latter’s name was IChairah and she was 
known as al-Kubra or the Elder. Nawawt^ pp. 713 and 859. Al-Biiridhuri. 
p. 141. 

1 The word which occurs hero in the text is out of place, nor is it 
found in MS, G which however adds words to tho ofiTect that tho city was 
built of brick. 

* This mosque is tho fourth among the mosques of Isli'im in point of vene- 
ration. Many curious legends have gathered round it. Fur exampile, the 
oven whence it is believed the first waters of the deluge gushed out is said 
to have been here, while tho ark moved forth on its course from where 
tho mosque now stands. Moses’ rod and Solomon’s ring an^ also said to bo 
somewhere within its precincts. Yaqut gives a lengthy description of it, 

IV. 325. (See also Kitdhu-l-Buldun^ p. 173). The mosque was built by Su'd 
ibn Abl Wacjqa^ who at the same time laid the foutuhi lions of the city. It 
was afterwards enlarged daring the governorship of al-Mughirah ibn Hlm'bah. 
and next 'Ubaidu-llah ibn Ziyud converted it into a beautiful building. Bili- 
Slburl, p. 277. 

* It appears that the mosque was erected in the centre of the city, so that 

the reading of MS. C, which has in place of is probably more 

correct. As a matter of fact tho market-place wits hard by tho mosque. 

C/. al-Ya'qubi, p. 311. 

^ According to Yaqut (IV. 307), it was near this place that Zaid, grandson 
of aI‘BtUKiin ibn 'Ali, was slain in his attempt on the city of aUKufah in the 
year A.H. 122, when he laid open claim to tho Caliphate in virtue of his 
descent from the Prophet. Tho governor of the city at tho time of his 
rebellion was Yusuf ibn Tmar allL-£baqafi, who was noted for bis cruel 
and tyrannical nature. 



lowu ift on the decline and its suburbs are in rnins. It was 
formei ly as great as Baghdad. Al-Q&disiyyalii jg ^ town situated 
on the border of the desert; it is peopled during the pilgrim 
season, when all kinds of good things are carried to it. It has 
two gates and a mud fortre8.s. A canal has been carried from 
the Euphrates to a reservoir at the Baghdad Gate. There are also 
springs of tolerable water and another canal leading to the gate 
on the desert side, which is filled with water during the pilgrimage 
season. The town is one large market in which stands the mosque. 
Sura* is a town with many kinds of fruits and grapes ; it has 

1 The umall town of ahQodiatyyah was situatsd in a grent plain which lay 
between al-'Atiq, an old channel of the Enphratos, on the east and al-Khan* 
daq (the ‘Trench of Sapor’) on the west. This is tluj same fosse which 
Sbapnr or Sapor II. (A.D. 310-381) made along the western limits of al*‘Ir^ 
from Hit to Kac^iimah on the Persian Gnlf as a bar to Bedouin incursions 
(Yiiqut, II. 476). On the plain here described was fought the famous battle 
of al'Qndisiyyah, which gave the deathblow to the Kingdom of Persia and 
left the Arabs masters of the situation. The battle lasted for four days, at 
the end of which Rustam the Persian General was slain and his army lite- 
rally destroyed. Each day had its name, the first being called the Day of 
Armaikt the second the Day of Aghwalk* the third the Day of ‘Imaa and the 
fourth the Day of al-Qidiaiyyah. With regard to the first three, Yiiqut 
(I. 321 ) is not certain whether they are names of places or have some parti- 
cular meaning. If we take the second to refer to the ‘succour ’ brought by 
the Syrian oontingent ns Sir W. Muir thinks {The Caliphate, p. 120 n), we may 
understand the first to mean ‘ old, worn-out ropes ’ or ‘ the ritn^ shrubs, the 
leaves of which are described as drooping,’ thus referring to the confusion of 
the Arabs on the first day when attacked by the elephants and their being 
downcast at the uncertain issue of the day. I bn Khaldun calls this day ‘ the 
Day of ar-Rumat,’ or the Archers, as it was through the efforts of a band of 
archers that the Arabs were rid from the danger of these elephants. But 
although this name appears to be very proper, the verses cited in Yiqut (I. 
211) shew that this conld not have been the real name. The third name is 
spelt in Yiqut ‘Irals (III. 717), and although the word ^amds does mean *a 
furious battle,’ we prefer to call this day with Sir W. Muir, Qhimes, which 
means according to Lane * the throwing one’s self into the midst of war or 
fight ; and the mixing, or engaging, in fight or conflict.’ The battle on the 
third day was continued throughout the following night, which is called Laila- 
tud*Barir, ‘The Night of Clangour.’ Sir W. Muir gives a full description of 
this battle in his Caliphate, p. 107 et seq. 

t Suri was situated on the canal which bore the same name and which is 
now part of the main stream of the Euphrates. This river in its lower course 
divides into two branches. The western branch, which formerly was the 
main channel, passes to the city of al-£ufah and shortly after flows into the 



many inhabitants. The remaininf]^ towns are small anil populous. 
‘Ainu-t-Tamr 1 is well-fortified ; its people are somewhat greedy. 

Al-Basrah is a noble capital founded by the Muslims in the 
days of ‘Umar, who wrote to his lieutenant saying, ‘ Build thou 
a town for the Muslims between Persia and the country of the 
Arabs, at the extreme border of al-‘Iraq, on the China sea.’* The 
site of al-Ba^rah having been fixed upon, the Arabs settled there : 

Swamps. It was known by tho name of aU'^Alqaml. The other branch ia 
itself the Sura canal. For u part of its downward cunrae it is called tho 
Upper Sura, which after flowing by many villages and cultivated lands passes 
in front of Qa§r Ibn Ilubairah, where thoro is a bridge called Jisr Sura. It 
then runs on past the town of al-Qasr for six fnrmkh*^ wlien it divides into 
two channels. That flow'ing to the south is known as the Lower Sura, which 
passes through the ruins of Tlahil and al-Hilhih. The other channel, which 
is tho Upper Sura Canal itself but now cullcil Nahru-?-Sar5t, passtw to tho 
east and goes to join tlie Tigris. (/6a Serapiottf Guy Lo Strange, p. 255). 
The town of Sura appears to have been Hituuted on the Upper Siira Canal, 
probably near Jisr Sura. Yaqut (III. 184) simply says that it was near 
al-Bhlah, from which it does not follow however that it was on the saino 
branch of the canal. 

I ‘Aiim-t-Tamr was a town situated on tho desert border at three days* 
journey to the west of al-Anbar, on a stream which falls into the Euphrates, 
on its western bank, below the city of Hit. It was a place of some import- 
ance at the time of the conquest and a PciHian foi tn*HB stood th(‘ro which 
was reduced by Khalid ibnu-l-Walid in A. II. 12. The Caliphate, p. GO. Guy 
Le Strange, pp. 66 and 62. 

* The first invasion of tho Delta of the Tigris and Euphrates occurred in 
tho year A.H. 12 <luring the Caliphate of Abfi Dakr and under his groat 
general ]^Slid ibnu-l-WMlid. But it was not till some years after that the 
rule of Islam was thoroughly established there, when ‘Umar deputed ‘Uthali 
ibn Ohazwan as his first governor of tho Delta. Before his arrival the Arabs 
were making constant raids in this tract under a chief of tho iiarno of Suwaid 
ibn Qut.bah adh-Dhuhli. or as others say Qutbah ibn Qutudab as-SadusT, who 
was left in command hero by Khnlid. Some correspondence appears to have 
taken place between this chief and ‘Umar regarding a site fora new town to bo 
built here, but no definite orders were given until after the arrival of ‘Ctbab, 
who is thus looked upon as tho real founder of al-Bo^rah. By tho dtisiro of 
‘Umar, tho town was built on the western or Arabian side of tho Tigris, that 
no water communication may intervene between it and his capital. This is 
apparently what is meant by the words ‘at the border of al-‘lraq,’ tho oppo- 
site or eastern side of the river being considered Persian territory. For the 
founding of al-Ba^rah and tho military events which preceded it, see Sir 
W. Muir^s The Caliphate. The date of its foundation is given by some as the 
year A.H, 14, but the more general opinion is that it was built in A.U, 17 
(A.D. 638), six mouths before the foundation of its rival al-Kiifah. 



ilo«t tilou not see it divided iiit/) separate quarters up to the 
present day.^ After this, ‘Uthah ibn Ghazwan* made it the 
provincial city. It is in the form of a pnlasdn.^ Two canals have 
been hronglit to it from the Tijrris — the Nahrn-l-Ubullah and 
the Nahr MuVjil^ — whicli after joining flow in front of the city. 

1 AKBa^nth wiis laid out on the same plan as al-Kufah, namely, in KhUat. 
This coiiHiHted in every uuin t.iking and mrirking for himself exclusively a 
piece of ground, not so appropriated lififore, on which to build a house or for 
iiHO as a habitation or the like. Am Lane remarks this is don© when the 
Hiilpiii, or Hiiprenie authority in the State, gives permission to a number of 
the Muslims to found lioiisos in a particular place, nitd to make their abodes 
there. 

5* ‘Uthah ihn ^nxw’an was of the numlx^r of those early converts who w^ent 
to AViyssinia in the first emigration to that country. Having rc^tiirned to 
Makkah, he again loft it with the Prophet in t he groat hijrah of Islnrn, and 
WHS present w*ith him at the famous battle of Badr. Ho accompanied Sa‘d 
ihn Ahl Watpiif in his great ex|H*ditioti against al-HIrah, and it was while he 
was thus engaged that HJrrmr ordt'red him to prwuuMl to the Delta as governor. 
Here ho organised several successrul exjmditions against the Persian pro- 
vinces of the ChosrocH, and having remained for some time in the country, 
left it on a visit to the Caliph. On his way back to al‘Ba.^rah ho diod near 
Batn Nakhl in A.H. 17, being 57 years of ago. 

• That is, in the form of a stole. Tho description Abo-l-Fida* gives 
(I. 72) of tho two canals of al-Ba^rah oxplair»8 this. Of these the northern 
one— Nahr Ma'qil — after flowing for the greater part of its length in a 
westerly direction takes a turn to the south. From this turning point to just 
in front of al- Basrah tho course of the canal is in the form of a great arch. 
Tlie Bonthern canal — Nahrn-l-Uballah — flows exactly on the same lines, 
namely, first in a westerly direction and then northward, also in the form of 
an arch, till it joins the other canal before al-Ba^rah. Tims joined these two 
canals, it will readily be seen, form with reference to the Tigids a half circle 
having for a diameter n line rnnuing parallel to tho river from one turning 
point in their course to the other. Tho tract of land situated between the 
river and these two canals is a great island covered by gardens and cultivated 
fields in every part of it. 

* These two canals wore each four /ursaJAs in length. Nahr Ma^qil was 
called after Ma*qtl ibn Yasur al-Miixani, a companion of the Prophet who 
had settled at al- Basrah (Ynqut, IV. 84>5). The other canal took its name 
from the ancient town of al-Ubnllah (called by the Greeks *Air^\o 7 o»), which 
stood at its month. These cAuala were the cliief waterways by which ships 
reached al-Ba$rah and left it for the Indian Ocean. Tho process is thus 
described by Abn-l-Fida* (I. 72). When it is flood-tide the Ubnllah canal 
diHoharges its waters in the canal of Ma^qil, causing the water in this canal 
to go against the stream. This continues to be the case so long as the tide 
is in flood aud during the whole of this time ships coming from the Indian 
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Several other canals * branch off to it fi^om the side of ‘Ahbadati 
(on the south) and al-Madhar^ (on the north). It has its greatest 
length along the bank of this stream, with its houses stretch 
ing on the mainland to the desert boixler. A single gate opens 
to the plain on this side. Its width from the canal bank to 
this gate is about three miles. There are three mosques in 
it. One is in the midst of the markets; it is beautiful and 
magnificent, well-kept and well-frequented. It has not its equal 
in al-Traq, It is supported on white pillars. Another stands 
near the gate leading to the desert; this was the chief mosque 
in the olden days. The other mosque is at the farther end of the 
town. The markets consist of throe sections : nl-Kalla’® which is 


Oofsan ascend tlio Tigris from ‘Abbadnn to the town of al-CTbnllah and again 
to al-Bnsrah through the canal of al-Ubnllnh, and afterwards go back to the 
Tigris by the cannl of Ma'qil. When it is ebb-tide tho water flows from tho 
canal of Ma‘qil to that of al-Ubullah, as tho stream of the Tigris passes first 
by the Mn‘qil canal. 

I A description of these canals will be found in Abu-l-Pida* (T. 71) and 
also in Tbn Rerapion fp. 303). They are nine principal canals from which 
numerous smaller ones have been taken. The first canal, that highest up, is 
Nnhrn-l-Mar’ah or “ the Woman’s Canal,*' called after a Persian pnncess who 
had a castle here at the time of the first Mnslim invasion. Tho second canal is 
that called Nahni-d-Dair, from a coTivent which stood at its month called 
Dairu-d-nihdar : Tnqut, TV. 839). The third is the canal called Bithq Rhlrin, 
after Sb’rin, tho Queen of Khnsran Parwiss. Bi t)li q. as Gny Ijo Strange re- 
marks, means n “cntting” in the dyke, through which water flows. The 
fourth and fifth canals are theNahr Ma‘qil and Nahm-UUbullah already des- 
cribed. Tho sixth canal is called Nahru-l-yahadl or “the Jew's canal.** 
The seventh is Nahr Abi-1-Khagib. The eighth Nahru-l- Amir and tho ninth 
Nahrn-l-Qindal. 

3 Al-Madhar appears to have been situated above the present junction of tho 
Euphrates with the Tigris. It was the capital of Maisin, one of the provinces 
east of tho Tigris, and lay four days’ journey from al-Ba^rah. Yaqfit, IV. 468, 
Guy be Strange, p. 302. 

3 Kalla' literally means *a station of ships near the bank of a river* : so 

s 

called because it keeps the vessels safe ^ from the wind, or because tho wind 

there becomes slackened Ji or ‘a place where ships are moored, near tho 
bank of a river.* Lane. Hence al-Kalla’ is the name of an anchoring.place at 
al-Bsfrah, and Siiqu-LKalla* was so called from it (Yaqfit, IV. 293). Abn-1- 
Pidi* (I. 72) calls it al-Mina, which is also a common name for ports. Al-Mina 
is according to Reinaud the Greek word in an altered form. 
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along Uie bank of the canal, the Great Market and the Babu-l-Jami* 
market. All these markets are good. This town is superior in my 
view to Baghdad, on account of its ample resources and the great 
number of godly people in it. I was once present in a company 
wherein were most of the doctors of Baghdad and its learned men, 
when the conversation turned on Baghdad and al-Basrali. Their 
118 final vote was to the ofl’ect that if the inhabited parts of Baghdad 
were brought together and the mined places eliminated, it would 
not be larger than al-Basrali. The desert side of al-Basrah has now 
fallen in ruins. This town derives its name from tlio black stones 
wliich wore used as ballast by the ships of al-Yaman, and which 
W'cre thrown here. Others say, Nay, it is from whitish soft stones ; 
wliilo Qutrub* says it is from another meaning of the w'ord, to wit 
‘rugged ground.* The baths of al-Ba^rah are pleasant. Fish* and 
dates abound in it, and it is besides well-provided with flesh of ani- 
mals, and with vegetal)los and cereals and different kinds of milk. 
Science and commerce also flourish in it. But the water-supply is 
meagi’o, the air nnhcaltliy and niiasmal, while strange scenes of 
violeiit^e are constantly occurring. Al-Ubullah is on the Tigris, at 
the mouth of the canal of al-Bnsrah, on its northern bank. The 
mosque is at the farthest side of it. It is a large and flourishing 
village, more profitable than al-Ba^rali and more spacious. Shiqq 
‘Uthmau is immediately opposite to it, on the soutliern bank of the 
canal. The mosque, a fine building, is situated at the extreme end of 
the canal. The remaining towns are on canals on both sides of the 
Tigris, to right and left and south and north. They are all large and 
important towns. ‘ Abbadan is a town which lies on an island situ- 

Jt Abu ‘All MuhiiTumnd ibnu-l-Mustanlr ibn Ahmad, surnnTned QnJ:rnb, a 
grammarian and philologist of al-Basrah and autlior of some works of great 
merit. Bo was a pupil of the famous Slbawnih, w ho is responsible for the 
name by which he is generally known. See Ibn Kliallikan. III. 29. Qutmb 
died A.II. 200 (A.D. 821). 

8 At page 130 p of the text onr author stJitos that there are twenty-four 
species of fresh-water fish in the Tigris of al- Basrah. They are; — ash-Shim, 
n/i-Zajr, al-Bunni (the cyprinu.^ Bynni of ForskM), al-Jirrl (the eel), ash-Shilq or 
ash-^aliq, ass-Zunjfir, al-Bammi, ns-Sah, nsh-^a’im, al-Kurtak, ash-Shalini. 
ad-Dabqah, ar-Ilamnyin, nl-Bni^hawi, al-Irbij-nn (the prawn), al-Burak, al- 
Bursub (Gloss, p. 187 Barn^tuj), al-UsbCil, al-Huraq, ar-Rabalta (Gloss, p. 244 
ar-Riibaithn). al-*Ain, a/.-Zajar, as-Sahdan, al-Marmahl. Most of these names 
are nni*ecognizable, W’hile some well-known species of fish are left out in this 
aocouni. 
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ated between the Tigris of al-*lraq and the river of Ehuzistan,* 
on the sea-coast. There is no town or village beyond it, but only 
the sea. There are rihdif^s * here and religious men and virtuous 
people, who are mostly weavers of reed mats. The supply of fresh 
water however is insufficient ; while the sea closes upon it on all 
sides.^ 

W^it * is a large capital having two opposite quarters with two 
mosques and a bridge between. It is a seat of great plenty and 
abounds with fish. The mosque of al-Hajjaj, as well as his dome,^ 
is in the western quarter, towards the end of the markets, far 
from the river bank. It is in a ruinous state, but filled at all 
times with reciters of the Qur’an. The town was founded by al- 
i^ajjaj, and was called W^it from its situation in the middle of 


1 *Abl>adin stood on the island formed bj the estuaries of tlie Tigris and 
the Dujail (or Kurun river). It exists at the present day, but lies more than 
twenty miles inland from the present sea'Coast. Guy Le Strange, p. 302. 

^ One of the moanings of rihdt, is * a religious house, or house inhabited by 
devotees/ but the word moans hero a fortress on the frontier of an enemy 
or in a place exposed to the attacks of an enemy, as a sea>port or the like, 
where volunteers keep post for the defence of religion. 

* MS. C adds here : The Prophet, peace and hle»H%ng he upon hhut hath 
said, ' Whosoever of you roaches ^Abbadan let him keep i>oBt, or remain, in it, 
for it is a piece of the mnd of Baitud-Maqdis (the Holy City, t,e., Jerusalem) 
which the flood of the deluge carried hither in the days of Noah and which 
will certainly return to its former place on the day of Resurreotiou.’ 

* The military station of Wusit was founded in A.H. 83 (A,D. 702), in the 
roign of *Abdu*l -Malik ibu Marwan. It Wfis so called as being xmdway be- 
tween al-Kufah and al- Basrah, and was no donbt intended as a check on both 
cities. Its situation made it the chief military centre of the empire and it 
80 continued as long as the Caliphate itself. {The Caliphate, p. 349). Waait 
occupied both banks of the Tigris, the two quarters being connected by a 
bridge of boats. The old town was on the eastern side of the river. Al- 
^ajjaj founded a new town on the western side, where he built his magni- 
iicent palace which contained a Green Dome, celebrated as the Khadhrd* of 
Wasi): and said to have been so high that it could be seen from Famn-^-l^ilt^, 
a distance of about 21 miles. Near this palace stood the Great Mosque 
called Masjidu-i-blajjij after its founder. The mosque in the eastern quarter 
was known as the Masjid of Musi ibn Boj^a, w1k> was a Turkish General in 
the service of the ‘Abbaside Caliphs, from 248 to 264 A.H., the son of BuyhS 
the elder. The rains of Wasil He on what is now called the ffijaRu-l-l^ayyr 
the Tigris having changed its course considerably to the east. See aU 
Ya'qubi (p. 322), Ibu Rustah (p. 187), and Guy Le Strange (p. 44). 

^ The celebrated Khadhrd' of Wasit. See last note. 

94 
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the chief cities of al-^Iraq and the city of al-Ahwaz.i It is rich in 
supplies, the air is health-giving and the water fresh. It has, be- 
sides, markets well laid out and extensive fields. At each end of 
the bridge a place has been provided for the passage of ships. The 
119. people of Wasit are men of some refinement. The district towns 
are all small and dilapidated, the best among them being at-Tlb 
and Qurqftb;^ but the dependency^ is flourishing. As-Saliq^ lies 
on the shore of a lake measuring forty farsakfis in extent. Its 
fields reach to the very outskirts of al-Kufah ; but the heat is very 
groat, and the air foul and oppressive. There is a perfect pest of 
mosquitoes and life is a misery. Their food is fish, their drink 
is hot water, and their nights a torture. Their intellects are weak, 
and their language corrupt ; they have little salt and much misery. 
It is however a rich source for the supply of flour, has a mild 
government, abundant water, and fish in considerable quantities. 
The town has a great name, and the inliabitants are to a man 
steadfast in the fight, and well -acquainted with the river. 
They have a place resembling in pleasantness the canal of al- 
Ubullah. The next town in point of size is al-Jamidah. Both 
places are at a distance from the Tigris. The remaining towns 
are inferior to them. This region of lakes and swamps and 
cultivated fields which yield for al-‘Iraq an abundant supply of 
provisions is known as 

1 Wasit, lay equidistant (about 50 faraaJcH) from al -Basrah, al-Kufah, al- 
Ahwuz and Baghdad. The true reason of the town being so called however 
is, as already stated, its aituatioii midway between al-Kufah and al-Biisrah. 

• Both tiiOBO towns are situutod between Wasit and al-Alnvaz. They aro 
often included among the towns of ^uzistun. At-Tib lies 17 faraakhs from 
Wasif; and Qurqub another 7 farmtfiK to the oast. The ruins of Ht-l'ib aro 
marked in Keith Johnston's Allan. Here were, according to Yaqut (III. 566), 
talismans against vouomons animals and other curiosities. 

8 By the dependency, the district of al-Balu'ih or the Swamps is evidently 
intended. The anthor divided al-Mraq into six districts and one dependency. 
Ho gave the names of the six districts, bnt left the dependency unnamed. 
From MS. 0, however, it is evident that this is the region of al-Batii’ih : it 
reads, ‘Its depondency (i.c., of Wasit.) is al-Bata’ili, a wonderful region where 
there are several towns, tJie largest of which is called as.Saliq.* Ibu Serapion 
gives a description of these swamps. (Guy Le Strange, p. 297). 

♦ As-Saliq was situated between Wasit and Baghdad. From A.H. 338 to 
369 a$-Saliq was the residence of an independent ruler, ‘Imran ibn Shahin. 
who from the difficnlt nature of the country could not bc» subdued by the 
Caliph’s troops. In A.H. 373 another family ruled here, the chief of the 
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Baghdad* is tlie ^reat rneiropolis of Islam, wherein is the City 
of Peace [Madinata-s-Salam.*] Some excolletit qualities distin- 
pfuish the inhabitants of this great city, who are elegant of speech^ 
men of genius, of tarracefiil manners and refined scholarship. The 
city has a very fine climate and contains in itself everything that 
is good and beautiful ; all men of skill come from thence ; every 
refinement finds a home there ; every heart is drawn to it ; every 
battle is fought for it, and every blow is struck in defence 
of it. It is too well-known to need description, and is above 
praise and far surpasses any picture we can draw of it. The 
first founder of the place was Abu-l-‘ Abbas as-SafTah and after- 
wards al-Mansur built in it the City of Peace, and the Caliphs 
who succeeded him added thereto. When ho intended to build the 

generals of ‘Imrfiii, al-MiidJinffar ibn *Ali al-Hajib, having seized upon the 
governmont. Ho was succeeded in A.H. 370 by Viis nephew Mnha dhdh abn-d« 
Daulali Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Nn 9 r. Ibnu-I-Atiiir mentions asji-Kaliq, but 
usually refers to it as abBat.ihah. lie testifies to the good government of the 
rulers (IX. pp. 22 and 35). 

t For a full account of this city and its ancient topography the reader is 
referred to al-Ya‘qribi, p. 233 et tteq. Baidldad is also called Baghdadli and 
Baghdan. No satisfactory explanation of the name has been given, but it 
seems probable that tlie true meaning of Baghdad is “ founded by God.'* 
(Goo. d’Abonlf., If. 67 note 1). Originally the name of a small village in the 
liiduraya district, Baghdad was applied by extension to the whole of the 
groat capital on both banks of the river. The western quarter of Baghdad 
is also known by the nnrao of az-Zaiira', probably from the bend in the oonrso 
of the Tigris hero. It is also called Madinatu-l-Man^ur and Dara*B>Salam. 
Al-Fakhri, p. 192. Aloulj., TI. 66 and 70. 

* The original city founded by al- Mansur on the western side of the Tigris. 
It was of a circular shape, surrounded by a double wall and ditch and 
had a circumference of about five miles. The City, however, soon stretched 
beyond its original limits and not long after completely lost its separate exist- 
ence. Even at an early date the chief residence of the Caliphs was outside 
the walls of the city, although on the same side of the river. On the return 
of the court from Samarra to Baghdad, the seat of Government was finally 
removed to the eastern quarter, and the city of al- Mansur was suffered to go 
to ruin. 

3 Our author’s statement that Baghdad was founded by Abu-I-'Abbfis 
as-Saffab i* not correct. He is evidently drawing on al-Ya‘qubi ; and as we 
have had occasion to remark, al-MuqaddasI is apt to misrepresent his 
authorities. What al-Ya'qubi states is simply this that the 'Ahbasides, and 
by implication as-Saf^b the first of their line, were the first to recognize the 
superiority of aWIraq over every other province of the empire and so resolved 
to establish their Goverument in it. Abu-l-*Abbas as-Suffib ^ook up his 
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City of Peace, al -Mansur made enquiries with regard to the 
state of its winter and its summer, and the season of rains, and 
abont mosquitoes, and the nature of the climate. He ordered 
certain men to live here throughout the year till they knew every 
particular. He then sought the opinion of the judicious among 
its inhabitants, who thus spoke to him, We judge it advisable 
for thee to settle in the midst of four districts, on the east Buq 
and Kalwadha. and on the west Qatrabbul and Baduraya.^ In this 
way thou shalt always be surrounded by palm trees and be near 
water, so that if one district suffers from drought, or fails to yield 
120. its harvests in due time, there will be relief in another ; while, 
being on the banks of a^-Sarat, provisions will reach thee in the 
boats which ply on the Euphrates. The caravans from Kgypt 
and Syria will come by way of the desert, and all kinds of goods 
will reach thee from China on the sea, and from the country of 
the Greeks [Asia Minor] and from al-Man^il by the Tigris. 
Thus surrounded by rivers, the enemy cannot approach thee 
except in a ship or over a bridge, by way of the Tigids or the 
Euphrates.*’ He thereupon built the city in four cantons, the City 
of Peace, Biduraya, ar-Ru^afah*, and the quarter where the 
palace of the Caliph stands at the present day,^ It formerly 

residence in the first instance in al*Kufah, which ho left for al-Ha^imlyyah. 
The latter town was abandoned in its torn for the city of al-Anbar on the 
Enphrates where ho lived till hia death. His saocessor aUMan|ur after stay- 
ing for some years at abHS^imiyyah began the building of Baghdad, which 
became henceforth the seat of Caliphate. 

1 The Nahr>Buq District was on the eastern bank of the Tigris and up 
stream, thus ooenpying the north-east of Baghdad. Kalwadh^ was on the 
same bank, but down stream, being on the south-east. Qatrabbul was on 
the western bank and up stream and Bidurayi on the same bank, but down 
stream. 

S The eastern quarter of Baghdid was originally called ^Askaru-l-Mahdl, 
*Hhe Gamp of al-Mahdl,” from al-Mahdl having pitched his camp here on 
his return from Khurisln in A. H. 151. He afterwards built a palace near 
this camp, which he called ar-Ru?dfah, ** the cause-way,** and this name 
spread to the town which soon grew aroand the place. AI-Mahdi finished 
the building of ar-Rn^ifah and its great mosque in A. H. 159, the second year 
of his reign. Tiqut, XL 783. Guy Le Strange, p. 281. 

* The quarter of Nahra>I-Ma*aUa, the largest in eastern Bai^dad, in which 
the palaces of the later Caliphs stood. Abu-l-Fida*, II. 76. Guy Le Strange, 
p. 288. The early Abbiside Caliphs had their residence in Qasrn-l-Khnld. 
**the Palace of Perpetuity,** on the western bank of the Tigris. On the 
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WAB the best of all the possessions of the Muslims, and a 
most splendid city, far above our description of it, but after 
that the power of the Caliphs declined, it fell from its former 
state, and its population dwindled. The City of Peace itself 
is now in ruins, its Mosque alone is frequented on Fridays, 
while in the interval the whole place is deserted. The best 
inhabited parts of Baghdad are Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘ *, and al-Karkb* 
on the western side, and in the eastern quarter Babu-t-Xa9*» 
and the neiijfhbourhood of the palace of the Prince.* Build- 
in j?s and markets are more numerous in the western quarter. The 
bridge is near the Babu-t-Taq, and hard by the ( western) side 
of it stands a Hospital founded by ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah,* In 
each of the districts wo have mentioned there is a chief mosque ; 

return of the Caliphs from Samarra, they occupied palaces in the eastern 
quarter, the principal palace bein^ known as (Palace of the Crown). 

It stood south of the Rn^lfah quarter on tho Nahr Musa canal. Yaqut, 1,806. 

I Qa|;l‘atu-r-Rabi‘, “ the Fief of ar-Rabi*,** froedman and minister of tho 
Caliph al-Man^ur. It was the oxclnsivo quarter of the morohants of 
Khurasan who traded in linen and other fabrics imported from that country. 
Between Qa|;?atu*r>Rabi* and the river Tigris on the east lay the market- 
suburb of al>Kart^, whioh was one farsaj^ across. A!*Ya‘qubI, p. 245. Bee 
also the sketch plan of Baghdad in Guy Le Strange’s Description of 
Mesopotamia and Baghdad. In the eastern quarter of Baghdad thero also 
was a place known as Qati‘atu-r-RttbP, wliere ar-Rabi‘ and his son ahFaijlhl 
had their palaces. Hard by tho western Qati‘atn*r*Rabi‘ flowed a canal 
derived from tho Nahr Karkhiya and along whioh stood tho honsos of 
merchants. It was callod Nahrn-d-Dajnj, “ tho Fowls* Canal,*' as tho 
ponlterers had their market here. 

* Al'Kar]^, tho great market which extended from tho palace known as 
Qa^r Wadhdhali to the market callod Bug u-th-Thalatha’. the Tuesday 
market," a length of close upon two faraafehs. In width it stretched from 
Qati‘atu-r-RabI‘ to the Tigris, nearly one farsait- Here were separate streets 
and rows for every class of merchants and traders and every kind of 
merchandize. Al-Ya*qQbI, p. 246. 

S Baba-t*T5q. a large quarter of eastern Bagl^dld between ar-Rufafafa and 
Nahni>l*Mn*a11a, known as T^q Asma’,** the Arch of Asms* ** a daughter of the 
Caliph al-Man^ur. This was a great arch over the gate of her palace which 
stood here. Yaqut, HI. 489. 

* The Palace of the Caliphs, which has already been mentioned. The 
quarter was known as Nahm-l-Mu^alli, after al*Mu*alla ibn Tarlf, freedman 
of al'Mahdi and one of the chief generals of ar> Rashid. Taqilt, IV. 846. 

* This Hospital was built by *Adhada*d-Danlah in A. H. 871 (981) near 
the site of the Q.asra«l«Khald in western Baghdad. It was famous as the 
^A^hudi Hospital. 
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markets. Water reaches the town from the Euphrates. Weavers 
and Jews are in great numbers here; and the mosque stands 
alongside the market-place. Babil^ is small and at a distance 
from the road. The highway passes over a bridge in its neigh- 
bourhood. The remaining towns in this part of the counlry are 
all of the same description; such as, an-Nil,* ‘Abdas® and Ku^S. 
The native town of Abraham is Kiitha Rabba,* where there are 
122. mounds of earth which are supposed to be the ashes of tlie fire of 
Nimrod ; while, hard by (Kutha of) the road a pile rises up like 
a tower, ^ and forms the subject of a popular tradition. In the 
direction of Wasit, there is not along the banks of the Tigris a 
more splendid town than Dairu-l-‘Aqul.® It is large, flourishing 
and populous ; with its great mosquo far away from the market- 
place. Its markets extend in branches and are finely-built. The 
town resembles on the whole a town of Palestine. Next to this 

or palace built her© by Yazld ibn ‘Umar ibn Hnbairah, governor of al-‘Iraq 
under Marwan II., the last Caliph of tho House of Umayyah. M. de Goeje 
idontifloB tho ruiim of Qa^r Ibn Ifnbairah with those now called Tubayba 
(Guy Le Strange, p. 258). KorbaliV, the place of martyrdom of ahl^usain, 
grandson of Miil.inmmnd, lies duo west of Qo^r Ibn liubairah, in tho middle 
of the doBort. Abu-l-Fidii’, II. 78. 

1 The ancient Babylon, 

• An-Nil was founded by Its mins still exist on what is now 

called gha^u*n-Nil. According to Yaqut the canal on which the city stood 
was so called after the Nile of Egypt, which it w'as BoppoBed to resemble. 
Guy Le Strange, p. 261. The canal was likewise dug by al-Ijlajjaj, 

5 Or ‘Abdaat, one of the celebrated hamlets of tho province of Kaskar. 
According to Qudamah, p. 226, there wore 8 stages between ‘Abdas and 
ol.Madhar and 8 between the latter place and al-Ba^rah. 

♦ Jtabba is Syriac for “great,” so that Kutha Babba means “ Kutha the 
Great,” in distinction from another KatliS. which from its situation apparent- 
ly on the highway is called Kutiia-t-Tariq. or “ Kiitha of the road.” At 
KCiiihii Rabbit, the ancient Cuthah, Abraham was born. There also it was 
that he was thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, from which however 
he was preserved by Gabriel. Qur’an, xxi. 69. I'he distance from Baghdad 
to the Kutha bridge on the canal of tlie same name is 21 miles. 

6 The distance between Kutha and Babylon is too great to allow of this 
pile being identified with any of the great mounds at the latter place. What 
first strikes the reader is that this refers to the Tower of Babel of the Bible. 

6 Dairud-‘Aqr(l stood on the east bank of the Tigris, at a distanon of 
16 farsaMn from Baghdad, between al-Mada’iu and Jarjarayn. The name 
signifies “the Convent of the (river) Loop.” It is still marked on the map. 
Guy Le Strange, p« 41. 
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in point of size is Jabbul,^ wliieh is flourishing and populous. 
The mosque, a pretty building, stands alongside the market-place. 
Next to this is an-Nu‘maniyyah,* a small town having its mosque 
in the market. Next is Jarjaraya,^ which was formerly a great 
town but has now declined, and its buildings have become scatter- 
ed. The mosque, which is in good condition, stands near the river 
bank. A canal flows round part of the town. The towns we have 
here mentioned lie on the western* side of the Tipp'is. All the 
remaining towns are small of size. In that part of the country which 
lies towards Samarra lies the town of ‘Ukbara,^ a large, flourish- 
ing place, abounding in fruits, and producing excellent grapes ; 
it is altogether a splendid town. As for al-Mada’in,® it is in the 
direction of Wasit; a flourishing town built of brick, with its 
mosque in the market-place. Eastwards lies the village of Ashanabr, 
where the tomb of Salman 7 is found. There also is the Palace 
of the Chosroes.® Now, these are the towns of Ba gh dad ; in 
Qiurasan, there are many villages which arc larger than most 
of these towns. 

Samarra was formerly a great city and the rosidonco of the 


1 On the east bank of tho Tigris, botwoon TJaghdild and Waaij;. It is 
apparently the plnce now called Jatnbil. Guy Lo Strange, p. 4i}. 

* Near tho western bank of tho Tigris, Jialfway between Baghdad aud 
Wasit. It was the chief town of tho Upper Ziib district. Aboulf., II. 77 and 
note 7. Guy Lo Strange, p. 43. 

8 On the east bank of tho river, capital of tho Lower Nahrawan district. 
It still exists. Guy Le Strange, p. 42. 

4 Of Dairu-l-‘Aqul, Jubbal, an-Nu‘maniyyah and Jarjaraya, only an-Nu'mfi- 
niyyah is on tho western side of tho Tigris. The other three are all on tho 
east bank of the river. 

8 A town of tho Du jail District, pleasantly sitnatod in the midst of 
gardens. It formerly stood on tho eastern bank of the Tigris, but the bed of 
the river having changed eastwards its ruins now lie at some distance to the 
west of tho Tigris, See also Guy Le Strange, p. 39. 

• See Guy Le Strange, p. 40. Al-Mada’in, capital of Persia, was captured 
A.H. 16 (A.D. 637). 

1 Salman al-ParisT, or the Persian, a contemporary of Muhammad and tho 
first Persian to embrace Islamism. It was by his advice that Muhammad 
had tho fosse dag at the battle of al-Khaiidaq. Ue died at al*Mada’in in 
A.H. 36, having lived, it is said, 250 years. 

8 Tho ruins popularly called JSg Kinra, or the Arch of Chosroes, supposed 
to be remains of the palace of one of tho Sassanitle princes. This noble arch 
lias fifteen miles below the modern Ba gh dad. 
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Caliphs.* It was founded by al-Mu^ia^im,* and after him ai- 
Mutawakkil extended its limito so that it measured a whole day’s 
journey. It was a city of singular beauty ; indeed the town was 
called Sururu-man^ra'n^^ “ the Delight of the Beholder,” which 
name was afterwards contracted into Surmara.* This city has a 
large mosque ^ which used to be preferred to the Great Mosque 
of Damascns. It had its walls coated with enamel, and pillars of 
white marble were erected inside of it, while the ground was 
paved with the same matenal. A lofty minaret is attached to 
this mosque, which is also in other respects highly-finished. 
SamaiTa, once so great, has now gone to ruin ; and the traveller 
at the present day walks for two or three miles without coming 
upon any inhabited place. The town occupies the east bank of 
the river, while on the western bank there are extensive gardens 
Al-Mu^ta 9 im also built near the tosvn a square building resembling 
the Ka*bah, and surrounded it with a walk for circumambulation. 
He also had places built in the fashion of Mina and Arafat, 
imposing thereby on certain Amirs ^ in his service when they once 
123, asked to go to the pilgi imagc, for fear that they would part with 
him. On the town falling to ruin and sinking to the condition we 
have described, its name changed to /Sd’a-man-m’a, “ whoever 


t Eight of the CuUphs ruled at this, the second great capital of the Abba* 
•ides. They were: al-Mu‘ta$im, its founder; al-Withiq t .al-Mutawakkil ; 
abMunta^ir ; al-Musta^in ; al-MuTazz ; al-Muhtadi and al-Mu'tamid. It con- 
tinued the seat of Government for abont fifty-six years only, namely from 
A.H. 221, when al-Mu‘ta 9 im removed to it to the year 279 (A.D. 836-892}. 

* Sitiiarri was built on the site of an old city called Samnrra or rather 
Sttinlra. It was commenced by Harunu-r-Basbld before he settled at Kaqqah. 
The place having fallen to ruin in the meantime, it was rebuilt by al-MuTa^im 
who made it the seat of his court and changed its name to Snrra-man-ra*a, 
‘ whoever saw it rejoiced,* from the beauty of its situation. Of, The Caliphate, 
p. 509, note 2, and see About/,, II. 75, note 2. 

* The name of this city is generally given as Surra-mnn-ra’a. Other forms 
of the name are : SSmarra*, Simarra, Surra-mau-ra’a, Surra-man-ra and 
BurrtV. See Yuqut, 111. 14. 

4 For Surmara of the text Tnqut, in quoting this passage from al-Huqad- 
dasT, writes Surra- man-ra’a, as though this name were a contraction from the 
original Surura-man-ra*a. 

6 This was the mosque founded by al-Mutawakkil and on ^ which he spent 
large sums of money. It is described by Taqut in his account of the city. 

4 These Amirs were of course of the Turkish generals on whom he leaned 
and from whose ascendency the decline of the Caliphate begins* 
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besides many other excellent customs. Their waters are chiefly 
from the river Tigris, from the Euphrates and from the Zab and 
the Nahravvanat. Those rivers also irrip|;ate their fiehls. Water 
is deficient at al-Easruh ; it is bronirht in boats fj-oiii al-Ubullah 
as the water running in front of it is not sweet, nor pleasant to 
the taste. Of the water of al-Basrah it is cominonly said that 
‘ one4hiid of it is sea-water, one-third tide- water, and one-third 
sewage’; the reason of this being that, wlnni the walcr of the 
tide flows back and the canal banks are laid bare, the people 
use the ground as laf lines, the water carrying off the filth when 
it is flood tide. When a south wind blows the water becomes 
warm. 

Sectarian quarrels of a fierce ebaraeter arise at al-BasiTib 
130 , between the Buba‘iyyni,i who are Sh‘hih, and the 8a‘diyy1n, 
who are Sunnah. In the.so quarrels, the inhabitants of the 
outlying districts often take part. There is seMom a jdaco in 
which factious (piarrels do not occur from other causes than 
religion. 

Of IIOLV Placmis in this province there are many. At Kutba, 
Abraham >\as born and his tire * set burning. At al-Kufah, 
Noali built his ark and his oven ® ]K)urcd forth its boiling 
water; there also are tlu^ nioiiumenls of ‘Ali and liis tomb,* 
ns well as the tomb of al-Hnsain and bis place of martyrdom.^ 

I The Bauu Uulmi^ unj an oiTshoot of tlio great tnt)e of Sa‘d ibii Znid 
MutnU ibn Tiuuim. They appear to have dwelt in al-BasiMh from the early 
ilays of Islam. Sve Kitdhu-hl^htiqfnii of Ihn Diir.iiil, p. 151. 

* Qur’an, xxi, CO. Wlierry’s ('ontmenianj, \’t»l. III, p. 140. 

^ Qur’an, xi. 40. See W'herry’s Coniuieutneijy Vol. II, p. 352. The 
oxudatioM of this oven was the ^ign by whieh Noah knew the flood was 
coming. Some pretend that it was the same oven which Kvo made use of 
to bake her broad in, and that it descended from p.ttriarch to patriarch, till 
it came to Noah. Hid, 

* ‘All was nssassiuated in the (treat Mosipio of al-Kufuh, where his 
body lies. Others say that he was Imried in tho palace. As a matter of 
fact, his tomb w.jB kept secret during the whole reign of the Uinayyads, and 
only discovowl under the ‘Abbasides. ‘Atliiudu d-Baululi, tho Buwaihide 
prinoo, built a magnifloent monument over tiie tomb of ‘All, the shrine 
known as Mashhud 'AVt, 

^ The iiekl of Karlmlu’, where al-Husaiii met his death, lies on the 
bank of the western branch of the EuphnUes, twenty-five miles above the 
city of al-Kufah. Tie body of al-ljusaiu was buried in the plain of Karbajls’. 
Bis shrine is to this day visited wifcii great devotion by the Persians* It 19 
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At al-Ba^rah are the tombs of Zubair,® the Pro- 

phet’s brother,® al-^asan al-Bi^ri,* Anas ibn Malik,® * Imr&a 
ibn Ba^ain,® SufySn ath-Thauri^^ Malik ibn Din&r,® ^Utbah 
the Slave,® Mnl^ammad ibn Wasi*,^® SMib al-Murri,^^ Ayyflb 

commonly known as Mashhad Husata, or the plaoe of martyrdom of al- 
l^uaaini and is not very far from Mashhad *Alif the sepulchre of his father. 
See D’Herbelot, Vol. II., p. 268. 

^ Xal^ah ibn ‘UbaidMlIh, one of the ten foremost Companions of the 
Prophet, who on the field of U^jiad saved the life of Muhammad at the peril 
of his own. He was killed at tiie battle of the Camel in 36 A.H., and was 
first bnried at a plaoe ontside al*Ba?rah, bnt was removed after some years 
to the interior of the town, where his tomb is a well-known place of visitation. 
He was 64 years of age at the time of his death. Nawaw'I, p. 823. 

* Az-Znbair ibnu-l-'Awwam, husband of the Prophet’s aunt. He was 
one of the ohiefest among the Companions, and was killed on the day of the 
Battle of the Camel, in a valley outside al- Basrah called Wudi-s-SibH*, whore 
he lies bnried. He died 67 years of age. Nawawl, p. 250. 

2 The foster-brother of Mnl^iammad, *Abda-llah ibnu-l-HSrith ibn 
*Abdi-l-‘Uzzi as-Sa di, who lies buried hero with his mother l;Ialimab, the 
woman in whose house Mul.)ammad lived the years of his childhood. 

4 One of the moat eminent Tabi’is, celebrated for his learning and 
groat devotion. Born at al-Madinah two years before the death of ‘Umar. 
Died at al-Ba^rah in 110 A.H. For his life see Ibn Khallikan. I. 870, and also 
au-Nawawi, p. 209. 

® The domestic servant of Mul?ammad doj ing the ten years he lived 
at al-Madinah. Originally of this city, ho removed to al-Bn?rah on the 
death of his master and became one of its greatest imams in Traditions. 
He lived to a very old age, and died in A.H. 03, at a place about one and a 
half farsaMis from the city, where ho was buried. The place of his burial is 
known as Qa^ Anas, “ the Palace of Anas.*’ See an-NawawI, p. 165, 

* ‘Imran ibnu-l-Hu^ain al-^uzi‘i, one of the Companions, who 
embraced Islam in A.H. 7. He is an authority for a large number of tradi- 
tions. He died at al-Ba?rah, where he had settled, in 52 A.H. An- 
Nawawi, p. 484. 

7 Sufyan was a native of al-Kufah. In 155 A.H., he loft his native 
city for al- Baf rah, where he died six years after, in 161 A.H. See ari-Nawawi, 
p. 288. 

® One of the Tabi‘Is ; a native of al-Ba?rah and one of its leading 
men in traditions. He was noted for self- mortification, fear of God and 
devotion. Died 123 A.H. An-Nawawi, p. 687. 

» C/. Ibn Batutah, Vol. II., p. 15. 

I® Mnl^ammad ibn Wasi* ibn Jabir al-Azdi, one of the Tnbi‘T8 and a man 
of great devotion and asceticism. Died A.H. 120, or according to Ibnn-l* 
Aikir (V. p. 269h m 127 A.H. 

H A traditionist ; died in 172 A.H. Abu-l-Mahdsim, Vol. I., p, 466. 

27 
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as*Sikbtij&nt,< Salil at-Tnfitari* and Rabi^ah al-*A.dawiyyfth ; • 
there also is the tomb of Ibn Salim* At Baghdad is the tomb 
of Abu Hanifnl], over which Abu Ja‘far az-Zauimam * has raised 
a momnneutal structure. Bj the side of it, behind the market 
of Yah} a, there lies another tomb. That of Abu Yhsuf * lies in 
the cemetery of Qurai§li. There also are the tombs of Alimad ibn 
HanbalJ Ma‘ruf al-Karkhb* Bishr al-Hafi® and others. The 
tomb of Salmuii is at al*Mada*iii. At al-Kufah there is also the 
tomb of a certain propliet, whom I believe to be Yunas [Jonas], 
Peace he on him. The people of al-‘Ir^ are distinguished for 
their gentleness of manners ; they are men of great refinement, 
but when the rogues of Ba gh dad stir themselves they cause a 
great havoc. Here violence prevails to a great extent. At al- 
Ba9rah, on the other hand, there are many men of probity and 

* Ayyuh ibn Abi Tamimah, Died of plague at al-Bn^rah, in 181 A.H. 
Ihn Quiaibah, 

8 Abu Mnhrimmad Salil ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibn Yunas at-Tustart, a celebrated 
saint gifted witb niiraculouB powers. Born in 200 A. 11., at Tustar. Died 
at al Bn^rah in 283 A.H. 

8 Knbi’ah al*‘ Adawiyyah, a woman celebrated for her holy life. In 
his biograj)hi('al dictionary (I. 516), Ibn I^rdlikiln says that her tomb is 
situated on tiio mount of Tor, on the easttM'n side of Jerusalem. This 
however is a mistake, Riibi'ah being buried iu her native town of al-Ba9rah* 
The tomb mentioned by Ibn ]^alliknn is that of Bubi'ab al-Badawiyyah, 
another holy woman. See Ibn Bajutah, I. 124. 

♦ Ibn Salim, founder of the heretical soot of as-Sulimivyah, mentioned 
abore p. 126 of the text. 

6 A contemporary of the anthor, and a man of great repute, at whose 
bouse the chief learried men of Bnghdad often met. Cf. Text, page 117 n, 

* See ul>ove, p. 149 note 4. 

1 Cf. Ibii Batutah, p. 113. ‘*The tomb of Abu Hnnifah is near ar- 
Itu^afab ; it has a great dome over it. Cbwe to it lies the tomb of Ahmad 
ibn Banbal, which has no dome. It is said tliat a dome was erected on his 
tomb several times, but it was always destroyed by decree of (lod. His 
tomb is held in groat veneration by the people of Bagbdkl, most of whom 
are followers of his school.” 

• The greatest saint of his time, said to have been of Christian parent- 
age. He was from nl-Karkh, the western quarter of Baghdad, and was one 
of the foremost men of his age in learning and piety. He died 200 A.H, 
Abu-hMahasin, Vol. 1., p, 676. 

8 Bisbr al-B^fi, or “tlie Barefoot,” a great saint originally from 
Khurasan He was bt'rn in Marw in 160 A H,, and died in Baghdad, tbs 
City of bis adoption, in 227 A.H. Aba-l-Mal>88in, Vol. I., p. 678, 
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devotion, and pious and honest people. Tliey perform the noonday 
prayers at a late hoar, but the afternoon prayers early. They wait 
in the Mosque for all men to arrive fi*oiu the distant quarters. 

The leader (iiniini) preaches every morniiiif, rcnuting also a 
supplicatory prayer. This, they say, is t^o practice of Ibn ‘ Abb&s, 
may Qod he gracious to him. 

Tub Government.— This province is the residence of the Caliphs 131 , 
of the House of ‘Abbas, whose authority was all-powerful until 
they comineticed to decline and at last fell under the sway of the 
Dailaraites ; no regard is now paid to them, nor are their oi>iniou8 
heeded. The first sovereign of the line was Abu-l-‘ Abbas ‘Abdu- 
llah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘AH * ibn fil-‘ Abbas, who was proclaimed 
Caliph in the year 132, and died in 136, at al-Anbar ; his Qaijlil 
(Chief Justice) was Yabya ibn Sa‘id al-Aii^iiri * He was succeeded 
by (his brother) al-Maii^ur Abu Ja far ‘Abdu-llali ibn Muhammad, 
who received the allegiance of the people in the year 136, and 
died in 158 ; his Qadhia® were ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Ssifwan, Sharikaud 
al-Haaan ibn ‘Uinai*ah. Ilia successor, al-Mahdi Aba ‘Al)di-llah, 
son of al-Mtin^ur, ascended tlie throne in the year 158 ; his Qiidhis 
were Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibn ‘Alaqah and ‘Atiyab ibn 
Yazid.^ Ho died iu 169, whea al-Hadi Abu Muhammad Musf, 

1 Read ‘All ibn ‘AftdidZrf/t ibn nl-*Abb«s. The tirst Oaliph of the ‘Abbagidos 
is better known in history by Ins title of the Slnwider of Blood, 

which ho acqnired by his “reckless executions of enetnios and snspeots.” 

For a sketch of his character, and indeed for whatever is oounected with the 
history of this dynasty, the reader is referred to the recent a<linirablu work 
of Mr. Justice Syod Ameer Ali, “ A Short History of the 8'iraceiis.** 

It According to KildbU’WJJyurif p 215, his first (^ridhl was Abu Laili al- 
An^arl. Tabya ibn Sa‘id al-An^Irl, who also acted ws QTi^hi of al-Ilashi- 
miyyah nnder al-Man^ur, was one of the Faqihs of al-Mudluah. Abii-J- 
Mabasin (1. 388) givei^the year 143 ns the date of his death. 

* Kituhu4-*Uyiin mentions ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn l^afwfm, Sharik ibn ‘Abdi-llah 
and al-Ij[asan ibn ‘Umarah as tho Secretaries of al-Man?ur. His Qadhis 
according to this work were Yahya ibn Sa'id (c/. Abu-l Mahasin, I. 388) and 
‘Uthman at-Tamimi, wlio had been Qadhi under Marwari II., the last of the 
Umayyads. Al-Qu(jihi gharik ibn ‘Abdi-lluhibn Abl gharik an-Nayia'i, was of 
Kuhan origin and a man of great learning and piety. Ue died at his native 
city in 177 A.H. {Abu4‘Ma7i., I. 485). 

^ So also Kitubu-1‘* Uytiiif who adds (p. 281) that both sat at the same court 
in ar-Ra^afah. ‘Afiyah ibn Yazid ibn Qais al-Kufi al-Azdi died in 180 A.H. 

He was one of tho disciples of Abu Hanifah, well versed iu the science of 
Law and of great piety and devotion Abu-l-Mah-, L 600. 
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son of al-Mahdi, was saluted as Caliph ; his Qadhis were Abfl 
Yusuf and Sa*id ibu *Abdi-r-Eabmau.^ He died in 170 and was 
succeeded on the throne by ar-Ra§htd Abu Ja^far Harhn, son of 
al-Mahdl, on the night preceding Friday, the 14th Rabi* I. 
170A.H. ; his Qa^lns were al-Husain ibnu-1- Hasan a^-^ufi, ‘Aun 
ibn *Abdi-llah abMas^udi and Haf? ibn Ghiya^.* He died at 
Xus in the year 193, upon which his son, al-Ainin Muhammad, 
was raised to the Caliphate on the 7th of Jumada II. 193 A.H. 
He was attacked and killed by his brother aUMa’mun, who was 
saluted Caliph in the year 198. The Qadhis of al-Ma’mun 
were al Waqidi,® Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-r-Rabman ahMakhzumi,^ 
ibnu-l-Walid^ and Yahya ibn Aktham.® He died in 218, at 
182 # when Abfi Ishaq Muhammad ibnu-r-Ra§hid, al>Mu^ta$im, 

succeeded ; his Qacjihl was Ahmad ibn Abl Du’ad.7 On the death 

t Al-Qa^hi Abu Yusuf Ya^qub ibn Ibrahim, the celebrated disciple of Abu 
Banlfnh, in the western quarter, and Sa^id ibn ‘Abdi*r-Kabman, in the eastern 
quarter of Baghdad. Kitahu-l-^Uyuny p. 290. 

• Baf^iibu Ghiyilik ibn Talq Abu ‘Abdi-llah an»Nakha*i al-Kufi, QadhI of the 
eastern quarter of Baghdid. He held the office of Qi^hl for a long time and 
up to the time of his death. He boro an oxoollont character, and was a 
tmstworthj traditionist, although ho did not always mention his immediate 
authorities for the traditions ho related. He died in 194 A.H. Ahu-l-MaJjkdainf 
1. 652. 

• Mul^ammad ibn *Umar ibn Waqid, al-Imam Abu *Abdi-lIah al-Aslam!. 
He was born in 129 A.H., and was a man of great learning, well versed in 
the history of the battles and conquests of Islam. He officiated as Qa^hl 
under al-Ma’mun for a period of fonr years. Ho died in 207 A.H. Abu-U 
JlfoAdstn, X. 696. 

4 Ho was appointed Qddhl of 'Askaru-l-Mahdl, in the eastern quarter of 
Baghdad, in 208 A.H. Ho was however removed from his office after some 
time, and Bishr ibiia>l*\ValId aUKindl appointed in his place. See Abu-U 
Mal^asin, I. 698. 

• Bisbr ibnu'hWalld ibn Khalid. ahimam Abu Bufr al-Kindl al-Banafl. 
He was highly distinguished for his learning, his piety and the austerity of 
his life. He lived to an advanced age and died A.K. 238. De Slane’s Ibn 
lOtallikany IV. 285. AbuI^MaJ^dHn, I. 721. 

• For the life of this celebrated judge, see Ibn ]^allikan, Vol. IV. 33. He 
died in 242 A.H., having then attained the age of eighty- three years. 

7 Al^mad ibn Ab! Du’ld ibn Jarir, al-QntjibI Abu *Abdi-llah al-lyadi, was 
bom at al-Ba^rah in ICO A.H., but chiefly resided at Baghdad, where 
be died in 240. He held the office of Chief Qa^hl under both al-Mn'tafim 
and aUWatiiiq. and was distingnished for his liberality, learning and polite 
manners. A lengthy sketch of his life is given in Ibn 1^ illikau, I. 61. See 
also Abud-Mal^iisin, I. 783, 
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o£ al-Mu‘ta 9 itn in 227, his son al-W§Quq Abu Ja'far Harfln, was 
raised to the throne ; his Qacjlhi was also Ahmad ibn Abi Du’&d* 
He died in 232, and was succeeded by his brother Abu-1- F'adhl 
Ja^far ahMutavvakkil ; his Qa^ld was Ja*far ibu ‘Ab(li-i-\V'aljUd 
al-Hashimi.^ He died in 247, and his son al-Munta$ir Abd 
Ja^far Muj^ammad was proclaimed Caliph ; his Qadhi was Ja^far 
ibn *Abdi-l-Wabid; he died in 248, and was succeeded by his 
son* Abu-l-‘Abba8 Aljmad al-Musta‘in, whose Qadhi was Ja‘far 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Aramar.* After three years and eight 
months, he abdicated and was succeeded by al-Mu*tazz, son of 
al-Mutawakkil ; his Qadhi was al-jl^asan ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abi-sh-Shawarib.* His successor, al-Mu‘tamid^ Abu-l-*Abbas 
Ahtoad, son of al-Mutawakkil, ascended the throne in 2^)6, and 
had for Qadhi Ibn Abi-sli-Shawarib : * ho died in 279, and was 

I Al-Qiidhi Ja'far ibn ‘Abdi-1- Waliid, well-known by the title of Qildlii-j^- 
Thnghur. was a member of the ‘Abbaside family, whom nl-Mutawakkil 
appointed to the office of Chief Qadhi at Stimarril’ in 240 A. tl. Ho died in 
the year 268, or by another account, in 268 or 269. See Abu-l-Mabasin, II. 
80, and Ibn Khallikdn. IV. 48 and 49. 

S This is a mistake. Al-Musta*in was the son of Muhammad ibnn-1- 
Mu^fca^im, so that he was a cousin of the late Caliph. Al-Fakhrl gives the 
motive for which he was raised to the Caliphate. The Turkish Amirs, ho says, 
were afraid if any of the sons of al-Mutawakki’ were to gain possession of 
the throne, he would punish them for the murder of his father ; they there- 
fore placed on the seat of Caliphate another grandson of al-Mu'ta$im, so that 
the succession may remain in his lino. 

* In lbnu-1- A^liir, VII. 88, JaTar ibn Ahmad ibn *Ammar. Died A.H. 260, 

4 Al-^asan ibn Mnbammad ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik, appointed to tbo office of 

Chief Qadhi in the year 252. Died iu 261 A.H, He was a descendant of the 
Cmayyads, and was distinguished for his learning and judgment. A&u-l- 
Mahanitij II. 86. 

* Al-Ma*tazz was forced to abdicate at the end of the month of Rajab, A.H. 
255, and al-Muhtadi, ffiBon of al-Waikiq> was raised to the throne in his place. 
After a short reign of only eleven months, al-MuhtadI himself was seized and 
thrown into confinement, where he died a few days after. Al-Muhtadi was 
succeeded by al-Mu^tamid, the eldest surviving son of al-Mutawakkil, but the 
real ruler was his brother al-Muwaffaq, a man of undoubted abilities. 

* From the commencement of his reign to the year 261, the chief Qadhi 
was Ibn Abi-sh-ghawarib al- Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abdi-I-Malik men- 
tioned above. In 261, al- Hasan ibn Muhammad died, and his son, *Ali 
ibnu-l-Hasan, Ibn Abi-sh-ghawarib, was appointed in his place at Surra-man- 
ra*a, whilst al-Qadhi Isma'il ibn Isb^t ^as appointed to the same office ab 
Baghdad. 'All ibnn-l-Hasan, Ibn Abi-sh-ghawirib, died in 263. He had held 
the office of Qa^hi of Baghdad for only six months. 
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succeeded by his son^ Abu-l-^Abb&s A^mad ibn Abi Abuiad, 
al-Ma^tadhid ; his Qadhis were Isma'il ibn Is^aq,^ Yusuf ibn 
ya‘qab® and Ibii Abi sb-Siawarib ; * he died in 289. He was 
succeeded in the Caliphate by his son Abu Muhammad *Ali al- 
Muktafi; his Qa(}ids were Yusuf ibn Ya‘qub and Muhammad ^ his 
son; he died in 295. His other soi»,® Abu-l-Fadhl Ja‘far al- 
Muqtadir, succeeded; his Qadhls wore Muhammad ibn Yusuf 
ibn Ya*qub, Yhsuf son of the latter, and Ya‘qub Abu *Arar. Al- 
Muqtadir was killed in 320. He was succeeded by al-Qahir,’^ 
whose reign lasted one year and six months. Ar-Radlu ® his 
succossor, reigned seven years and ten days. Al-Muttaqi,® the 
next Caliph, three years and eleven months. His successor, al- 
Mastakfi,*® ascended the chair of Caliphate in 333; his Qa^hi 
was Abu ‘Abdi-llah ibn Abi Musa adli-Dbarir. In the year 334 
he was blinded, and al-Muti‘ Abii-l-Qasim al-Fadhl placed on the 
throne. All these were descendants of al-Mu‘tadbid. Al-Muti‘ 
continued to reign to the year 363, when he abdicated in favour 
of his son *Abdu-l-Karim Abu Baler at-Ta’i‘ ; the Qadhl of the 
latter is Abb Muhammad ‘Ubaidu-llab ibn Ahmad ibn Ma*i’af. 

I Another mistake. Al-Mu‘ta^hid was the son of aUMnwaffaq, brother of 
al-JUn‘tamid. Our author is right however in ofilljng his father Abu A^mad, 
as tin's was abMnwtifFaq’s uiime. 

* Uis first appointment as Qi’idhi of Baghdad was ns early as the year 262, 
in the reign of nl-Mii‘tnmid. See Abn-l<Mabusin, II. 37. 

8 Officiated at tlio funeral of al-Mu‘tu^hid, and died in the year 297. 
AbifhMahasin, 11. 132 and 180. 

♦ Ibu Abi-sh-Shawarib ‘All ibnn-l-ljlasan. See note 17. 

® Mnbnmnind ibn Yuauf ibn Ya‘qub, Abu ‘Amr al>Qu<jlhI al-Azdi. Held the 
office of Qnfjlu at Mudinatu-1 Mansur, and was a man of learning, wisdom and 
devotion. Died 320 A. II. AhU’l'Mahaeinj II. 250. 

® Al-Muqtadir was a son of al-Mu‘t:idhid. He was but thirteen years of 
age when raised to the throne. At the end of his long ftign of nearly twenty- 
five years, the Caliphate had come to the lowest ebb. 

7 Another son of nl*Mu‘ta^l»id. 

• Ar-Kfidhi-bi-llih Aba*l-‘AbbaB Muhammad, son of nl*Muqtadir. He as- 
cended the throne on the 6th Jumada I. 822 A.H., and died in the middle of 
Rabi* I. 329. His reign lasted therefore 6 years 10 months and 10 days, 
two months less than the period given by al-Mnqaddasi. 

• Al-Muttaql-Udlah Abii Ishaq Ibrahim, also son of al-Mnqtadir. 

h> Al-Mustakfi Abu-l.Qasim ‘Abdu-llah, son of al-Mnktafi. He was Caliph 
for little over a year. Died in 388 A.H,, about four years after bis deposition. 

II Another son of al*Maqtadir. 
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Tbe first of the Dailamites ^ to make himself tnnster of tbe 13S. 
country was Abu-l-Hasan* ibn Buwaih, who wns succooded by 
his son Bakhtiyar. ‘Adhudu-d- Daulah iiexfc took possession of 
the throne, and on his death bis sou Balkarzar first succeeded, 
and next his elder son Abu-l-Fawaris. 

Land RisVENnK. — The area under cultivation in tliis province 
measures 36,00'J,000 acres. On an acre of wheat, a tax of 4 
dirhams is levied ; on an acre of barley, 2 dirhams ; and on an 
acre of palm-trees, 8 dirhams. This is as it was fixed by ‘Umar 
himself. He also imposed a capitation tax ® on .500,000 tribu- 
taries. Tlie revenue of the Sawad amounted aceordinffly to 128 
millions of dirhams. ‘Umar ibn ‘AlKH l-‘Aziz * still received 124 
millions. On the other liand, al-ljajjaj realized 18 millions oiily,^ 
that is, minus the 100 raillioos. The citic'^ of al-Ba?rah and al- 
Khfah are titlie-lands. In a book in the Library of ‘Adhudu-d- 
Daulah I have found it stated as follows — ‘ Tlu^ nx'jfre^ate price 
of the land produce of the Sawad amounts to 80,780,000 dirhams; 
of other sources of revenue in the vSawad another 4,008,000 

1 Below is given the ancoeasion of tbe first five Buwaihide princes inal-'Irfiq, 
with their iiamea and the periods of their reigns: 

1 Mu*izzn-d*l)aulah Abu-l-ilaaain {not Abu4-ffasan) Al^mad. A.U, 

834-3r>6, 

2 ‘Izzu-d-Daiilah Bskhtiyur. hia son. A, It. 350-367. 

3 ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah, son of Kuktiu-d-Daulah Abii ‘Ali al-Baaan. A.H. 

867-372. 

4 ^nm^amn-d-Daulah Abu Kalijar, younger son of ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah. 

A.H. 372-376. 

6 Sharafu-d-Duulah Abu-l-Fawaris, older son of ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah. A.U. 

376-379. 

8 His correct name was Abu-l-Bueain ns in MS. 0. Tlio throe sons of 
Buwaih, all of whq|p attained sovereign power, wore ‘ Irnrldn-d-Daulah 
Abu-l-Haaan ‘AH, Ruknu-d-Daulah Abu ‘Ali al-Basan and Mu‘izzu-d-Daulah 
Abu-l-Busain Abuiad. 

* Literally ; and he sealed five hundred thousand of the tributaries ; that 

is, be marked them, in classes, twelve dirhams, and twenty-four, and forty- 
eight ; tying a tliong upon tlie neck of each, and putting upon the knot a seal 
of lead. Vide Lane, sub. and also M. De Goeje's Transition of Ibn 

Khurdadlibah. p. 11 note 4. 

♦ Eighth Caliph of the Umayyads (A.H. 99-101), about 80 years anterior to 
the time of ‘Umar. 

» This great falling off in the revenue of the Sawad is due to * the tyrannical 
and despotic Government of al-Baijaj .’ Ibn Khurd,f p. 16. 
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dirhams are realized ; the revenue of the District of the Tigris 
amounts to 8,600,000 dirhams.’ — Al-‘Iraq is divided into ptssujs ; 
these are to the number of sixty ; viz,, in the District of Hulwan 
6,* in giaclh-Quba^h* Barmasiyan ^ 3, in Upper Bih-Qu- 

badh ^ 6, in Middle Bih-Qubadh ^ 4, in Ardashir Babakan ® 5, 
in gha^-Sabar’ 4, in Sha^-Bahman ® 4, in Asian aU‘Al* 4, 
in Lower Bih-Quba^ 6, in Sha^-Hurmuz 7, and in 

I The District of B-nlwun, called in Persian times Astan of S)iadh»Fniruz. 
five jftfflswjfs .* 1® Fairuz-Qubadh ; 2® al-Jabal (the inonntaiu); 3® Tamarra ; 4® 
Irbil ; 5® Khaniqin. The names of the fassujs in this and the other districts 
are taken from Ibn Khurdidhbah. 

S Astan of Sba^-Qnbu^, eight loMsujs : 1® Rustuqbadh ; 2^ Mahrudh. ; 3° 
Silsil ; 4° JaliilS and Jabilti; 5® a dh -Phi bain ; 6® al-Bandaiiijln ; 7° Baraz ar- 
Buz; 8® ad-Daskarah and ar^Itustaqain. This District lies to the east of the 
Tigris, and is one of the districts watered by the rivers Tigris and Tamarra. 

8 In Ibn ^nrdadhbah, Astan of Bih-B^iwamastln, commonly called by 
the name of az-ZawabI, or the Zabs, three fasaHjs : 1® az-Zabu-l-A‘la (Upper 
Zab) ; 2® aE<Zdbu*l*AnBa}: (Middle Zub) ; 3® az-Zabu*l*Asfal (Lower Zab). 
This is one of the districts to the west of the Tigris, and watered by the 
Enphrates and the Dujail. 

* Astan of Bih-Qubd^ al-A‘la (the Upper), si* tflssujs : l®Bnbil; 2®Khu- 
tarniyah; 8® al-Fallujatu-l-TJlya (Upper Fnllu jab) ; 4° al-ITallujata-e-Sufla 
(Lower Pallujah) ; 6° an*Nahrain (the two canals) j 6® ‘Aino-t-Tamr. Another 
of the Eaphratos-Dnjail districts. 

8 Astan of Bih-Quba^ al-AusaJ; (the Middle), four fassuja*, 1° al-Jubbah 
andabBudnt; 2® Sura and Barbisama ; 3® Barusama ; 4® Nahra-LMalik (the 
Hoyal Canal). Of the Enphrntes-Dujail districts, west of the Tigris. 

® Astan of Ardn^Ir Babakan, one of the Euphrates- Dujail districts, five 
tauujs : 1° BahuraBlr j 2® ar-Bumaqan ; 3® Kujdja j 4® Nahr-Durqi|; ; 6® Nahr- 
Janbar. 

Astan of ghi^-Subur, that is, Kaskar, four iaffsiijs # 1® az-Zandaward ; 
2® ath-T]inr i?h dr i 3’ al-Astaii; 4® al-Jawazir. This is one of the two districts 
watered by the Tigris and the Enphrates. The other iaShadh-Bahman. 

8 Astan of gha^-Bahman, known as the District of tlie Tigris, four taasiijs : 
1® Bahman-Ardashir ; 2® Maisan, called also Milwa ; 3® Dasti-Maisan, which 
is the same as al-Ubullah ; 4® Abazqnbadfi. 

® Asian al-'Al, one of the Euphrates-Dujail districts, four /fasswjs ; 1® 
Fairuz-SIbur, that is, al-Anbar; 2®Ma8kin; 8® Qairabbnl ; 4° Baduraya. 

10 Astan of Bih-Qubldh. al-Asfal (the Lower), five faasujs : 1® Furat 
Badaqla ; 2® as-Snilahin ; 8® Nistar ; 4® Rudhmastan j 5® Hurmuzjard. 

11 Astan of Shadli-Hnrmuz. one of the Tigris-Tamarra districts, seven 

fasstijs; 1® Bnzurjasabur : 2® Nahr-Buq; 3® Kalwadha and Nahr-Bm; 4® 
Jizir; 6® al-Madinatn-l-*AtIqah (the old town)| 6® Radhan al-A*lS (the 
Upper); 7® al-Asfal (the Lower). 
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Nahrawanat ^ 5. — As for the Doties paid on commerce, they are 
heavy and multifarious, and all of recent imposition. They are 
levied by land and water, wliile at al- Basrah a very severe 
search is made, and the exactions are harassing ; such is also the 
case at al-Bata’ih, where goods are appraised and examined. 

The Qaramitah have established an office at the gate of al-Ba$rah, 
where imposts are paid ; the Dailamites have likewise an office 
of their own, so that on a single sheep as much ns four dirhams 134 
are taken. The gate opens for only an hour of the day. When 
the pilgrims return even the loads of dressed skins and the 
Arabian camels are taxed ; so also at al-Kufali aud Baghdad. On 
every camel-litter 60 dirhams have to be paid by the pilgrims, on 
every large houdah or a load of fine linen 100, aud on every small 
boudah 50, and 100 at al-Ba^rah and al-Kiifah. 

Al-*fraq measures in its length, from the Sea to as-Sinn, 125 
farsaiis. Its breadth, from al-*Udhaib to the ‘Aqabah ( Pass) of 
Hulwan, * is 80. The total area is therefore 10,000 farsakhs. 

Distances along the High Roads. — BVom Baghdad ^ to Nahru- 
1-MaIik, one stage ; thence to al-Qa^r, one stage ; thence to Ham- 
mam Ibn *Umar, one stage ; thence to al-Kufah, one stage ; thence 
to al-Qadisiyyah, one stage. From Baghdad * to »1-Mada*in, one 
stage; thence to as-Sib, one stage; thence to Dairu-l-‘Aqiil, one 
stage; thence to Jarjaraya, one stage; thence to au-Nu‘maniyyah, 

t This is the district called in Ibn Khardadhbab. Asian of BaKiian Khusrau. 
five f,afi8uja : 1® aii-Nuhrawuii al-A‘l& ( t ho Upper) ; 2^ an-Nuhrawan al-Aosat 
(the Middle) ; 3® an-Nahrawan al-Asfal (the Lower), with Iskaf Banl Junuid, 
Jarjaraya, etc. ; 4° BAdarayu ; 5® Bakusaya. 

> Al**Udliaib which marks the extreme limit of al-^Iriq towards the desert, 
lies at a distance of 21 miles to the south-west of al-Kufah. ^Aqabut-Bulwan 
is a mountain a little beyond Hulwan, over which the Baghdad-Khnrasan road 
passes. 

^ The distances in miles, in Ibn Khnrdadh.bah and Qudumah, between 
Ba^y^dad aud al-Kufah, are as follows, — Ba|;hdud to Jisr Ku^^a [the Kuj;jL& 
Bridge] on the Nahru-I-Malik Canal 21 M. ; Qasr Ibn Hubairah 16 M. ; 8uq 
Asad 21 M. ; gh&bi 21 M., or according to Qudumah 15 M,; al-Kufah 15 M. ; 
al-Qidisiyyah 16 M. 

4 The direct route from Bngjbdad to Wisit is described as follows in Ibn 
KhnrdSdhbah and Qndamub, — Baghdad to Kalwadbo 2 F. ; al-Mada’in 6 F* { 

Sib Ban! Kuma 7 F. i Dairu-l-‘Aqul 8 F. ; Jarjaruyi 6 F. ; an-Nii‘maniyyah 
4F.; Jabbnl 6F. ; Nahr Sibus 7F. ; Fama-i-^ilh 6 F. ; WssiJ 7 F. — a total 
diatanoe of 50 F. See M. dcGoeje's translation of Ibu Khnrdsdbbah. p, 152, 
note 1. 
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one stage; thence to Jabbnl, one stage; thence to Nahr 
SAbns, one stage; thence to Matftrah,* two harid$;^ thence to 
al-J&zirah,^ the same; thence to al-Isb^iyjah, one stage; 
thence to al-MibrSqah, ^ two harids; thence to al-Qaddadiyyah^ ^ 
the same ; thence to Tmmmftnah, one stage ; thence to W&8i|, one 
stage. You may also go from al-Haddadiyyah to az-Zabaidiyyab,^ 
one stage; and thence to Wfisit* two harids. From al-Mihraqah 
to al-J&midah is two baridt, and from al-Hadd^iyqah to a^-^llq 
also two barfds. From al-Ba 9 rah to al-Ubnllah, two bands ; thence 
to Bayftn, one stage thence to 'Abb&dan, one stage. From 
Bagbd&d^ to as-Saila^in, two harids^, thence to abAnbar, one 
stage ; thence to ar-Babb, one stage ; thence to Hit, two stages. 
From Baij^dftd ^ to al-Baradan,^^ two hands ; thence to ‘Ukbara, 

1 Our aaihor mentions a Matarab among the villages in the district of al- 
Bafrah. This Yaqut (IV. 661) locates at the oonflaenoe of the Tigris and the 
Eaphrates, between al-Madhar and abBa^rah, so that it cannot be the same 
plaoe as this. If we accept this itinei^j as correct, there most be another 
village of the name of Ma^arah somewhere to the north of Wasit, and we 
must suppose this to be another route to Wasi}; by a detour through al- 
Ba|;i*i^^. 

9 Al-Muqaddast takes the harid as measuring six miles. 

8 The text has ^ but the editor remarks that it is possibly 
of which there is mention in Ibnu-l-Atbir (IX. 128), as one of the towns of 
al*Bata*ib. The name of the next station snggests another reading, vts., al* 
B^riU^iyyah. Ibu Serapion mentions a village of this name on the Bahru-n* 
Kars oanal. 

* In the map accompanying the original text it is called Mil^raqah. Editor’s 
note. 

I Besoribed by Yaqat (II. 217), as a large vUlage in the BatTfeah of Wasit. 

8 Mentioned by our author at page 58 of the text as one of the villages 
in the district of abBata’ib. 

1 In Qudlmah five farsai&s or 16 M. Bayan lies to the east of the Tigris, on 
the route from aUBafrah to Bi*n Mahdi in al-Ahwaz. It is not far from ^ifn 
Mahd! (Y^at I. 773). 

* This is the route from Bagbdid to the West, following the course of the 
Euphrates : Baghdad to Bailabm 4 F, i al-AnUr 8 F. ; ar-Rabb 7 F. ; Hit 12 F. 

* The Bai^dad-MausU route: Baghdad to al-Baradan 4F. $ *nkbari 6F.i 

Ba^^amsbi 3 F.; al-Qadisiyyah 7F.} Surra-man-ra’a 8 F. ; 2F.; 

Jabilta 7 F. j as-Bfidaqlniyah 6 F.j BarimmI 5 F. j as-Sinn, at the mouth of 
the Lesser Zib, 6 F, Ibn IC^urd, p. 23. 

10 Al*Baradan lay on the eastern bank of the Tigris, four farsaHs to the 
north of the capital. Its ruins still exist at the plaoe called now Bedran. Bee 
Guy Le Strange, p. 39. 
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one stage ; thence to Bal;iam§li&, half a stage ; thence to al« 
QlUlisiyjah,! one stage ; thence to al-Karkbi* one stage ; thenoe to 
Jabilta,^ one stage; thence to as-SHdaqaniyah, the same ; thenoe 
to Barimmft,^ the same; thenoe to as-Sinn, the same. From 
Baghdad ^ to an-Nahrawan, two barids ; thence to Dair B&rimma»^ 
the same; thence to adDaskarah, one stage; thence to Jalulfi, 
one stage; thence to ShaniqlOt one stage. From Hlt^ to an* 
Na’hsah, one stage ; thence to *Anah, one stage ; thenoe to AlQsah, 
one stage; thence to al-Fohaimah. one stage; thenoe to al- 
Badithah,^ one stage; thence to an-Nahbah,* one stage. From 
BulwSn*® to Ma^arwastan, two barids; thenoe to al-Marj, one 
stage ; thence to Qa^r Yazid, two barids ; thenoe to az-Znbaidijjah, 
one stage ; thence to Qa^r *Amr, one stage ; thence to Qarm&sin, 
half a stage. From Hnlwan to Qaipr ghirin, one stage ; thence to 
Sheniqin, one stage. From al-Ubullah to al*£buziyyah, one 
stage by water. From al-Ubnllah to Nahr Dubba,^^ one stage; 
thence to the mouth of the *Adhudi Canal,** one stage. ^Askar 
Abi Ja‘far lies opposite al-Ubullah ; here there is a ferry. 

1 This QSdisiyyah is a large yillnge in the Dnjail Distriot, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris. It lies about nine miles below Samarra, and is now 
famous for its glass works. (Yiqut lY. 9). 

* Karkh-Samarra. (Yiqut IV. 256). 

S The text has ^nbnlta, but Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 93} reads Jabilta. See 
also Guy Le Strange, p. 86. 

4 On the eastern bank of the Tigris of Maufil. (Yiqut I. 464). 

^ The Bag^dad-^uriisan road : Baghdad to an-Nahrawan 4 F, ; Dair 
Tirma 4 F, ; ad-Daskarah 8 F. ; Jaluli 7 F, ; ghaniqin 7 F, 

i In Ibn Blhurdidhbah and Qudamah Dair Bizami ; in Ibn Rnstah Dair 
Tirma. The reading is uncertain. 

7 Continuation of the route from Baghdad to the West : see above p. 201, 
note 1. 

^ Bsdihh>^tn-1-Furat, from its situation on the Euphrates. It is also known 
as Hadithatn.n.N iirah. Yaqut (II. 228). 

® In Ibn Khnrdadhbah an-Nahyah or an-Nahiyyah. The place is known 
to the present day by the name of an-Nahiyyah. 

Continuation of the Baghdad-Khnrisan road : Bulwin to Hadh^rwastaa 
4 F . ; Marjn-1-Qal‘ah 6 F, j Qa^r Yazid 4 F. ; az-Zubaidiyyah 6 F. ; |^ushkar!jd| 
8 F, ; Qa$r Amr 4F. ; Qarmlsin 8 F. 

11 The canal of Dubbi, see above p. 172, note 1. Dubba is described by 
Yiqut (II. 544) as a district near al-Basruh interspersed with many canals 
and villages. 

IB This canal, which was renewed by A^hndn-d-Danlah and to this fact 
owes its name, will be described in the chapter on ^azistin. 
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Wasil (central) was so called as the distance from it to the 
following towns, mz., Baghd&d. al-Kufah, al-Ba^rah, Halw4n 
and al-Ahw&z, is 60 farmkhs in every instance. It does not occupy 
the centre of al-‘Iraq, the town which is so situated being Dairn-1- 
^Aqhl. The pilgrim route commences from al-Kufah. 

THE PROVINCE OF AQOR. 

136 This also is an important province, and is besides of great worth 
as possessing many shrines of prophets and retreats of holy men. 
It was in this province that Noah’s ark rested on al-Judi,^ and 
here settled those who were saved in it and built the town of 
Thamanln.* Here also did God forgive the people of Jonas, and 
cause the spring of water to issue.® In this country is also the 
entrance by which Dhu-l-Qamain* passed to the region of Darkness ; 

t Al'Judi (Qnr’in xi. 44). A Tnonntainin the Gordysean ranges lying to the 
Knst of the river Tigris, and dividing Armenia on the south from Mesopotamia 
Hud Kurdiatant from which the mountains are supposed to have taken 
their name. YScjut describes Mount Judi as overlooking the city of Jazirnt 
Ibn ‘Umar, in the Man^il district fll. 144). Tlie tradition which affirms the 
ark to have rested on these mountains is very ancient, and Ynqut writes that 
in his time there still was a mosque on this mountain called the Mosque of 
Noah. According to the tradition which obtains at present, the ark rested on 
Mount Masis in Armenia, called by the Turks Aghir>Dngh and situate about 
twelve leagues south-east of Erivnn. Wherry’s Commentary, Vol. 11., p. 864, 

8 “ Eighty,*' so named from the number of persons saved in tlie ark. 

6 The general Muhammadan opinion is that Jonas was thrown into the 
Mediterranean, and was ejected by the fish near the port of Nineveh, from a 
spring of water. To explain the geographical difficulty they say that the 
Mediterranean has subteirnnean communication with every river and sea on 
the surface of the earth. The natural supposition, however, is that he was 
oast out of the sea, on the coast of Palestine, near the town of Joppa, from 
which he embarked for Tarshish. 

4 Qur’an xviii. 82. The generality of commentators suppose this person to 
be Alexander the Great. There are others, however, who believe this prince 
was not Alexander, but another great oonqneror muoh more ancient than he, 
being contemporary with Abraham. The story of his entrance to the region 
of Darkness, where was to be found the fountain of life, forms an episode in 
Nijilmi's SilMLndar Ndmah, but no historical work seriously mentions it. Ibnu- 
KAj^Ir in his History (T. 202) thinks what is meant by the land of Darkness 
is the polar region when the Northern Hemisphere has its winter. There is 
no place on the face of the eai*th, he says, where the snn does not shine at 
all. 
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and here occurred the strange events of Jirjis* with D&dhi* 
yanah. Also did God make to grow for Jonas hei^ the gourd 
tree ; * while the blessed and i»enowned river of God’s people, the 
Tigris, issues from it. Does it not contain the Mosque of Jonas,® 
at Tall Taubah [Bepentence Hill], to which seven visits is said to 
be equal to a pilgrimage ? with a number of other shrines and 
many excellences. Besides, it is a frontier country of the Muslims 
and a stronghold of their strongholds, for Amid is now the bnse of 
their warlike operations, while al-Mau^il is one of their best 
recruiting grounds, and Jazlrat Ibn ‘Umar one of their pleasantest 
gardens. In addition to all this, it is the connecting link between 
al-*Iraq, Syria and the stations of the Arabs after Islam. This 
country is also the home of horses of the best breed, while it 
supplies corn to most parts of al-‘Iraq. Prices are low in it, and 
its fruits are excellent. It is the couiitry of good and religious 
men. It is reported in a tradition* that the Prophet of God hath 
said : There are four mountains which are of the mountains of 
Paradise, four rivers of the rivers of Paradise, and four battles of 
the battles of Paradise. It was asked, which are the mountains P 137 
He said, Ul.md, it loves us and we love it, and Majannah,® a 
mountain of the mountains of Paradise, and at-Tur,® a mountain 
of the mountains of Paradise. The rivers are, the Nile, the 
Euphrates, Saihan and Jailjan ; ^ and the battles, Badr, U^lud, 


I St. George the martyr, whom the Muhammadans put amongst the number 
of the prophets. Da^iyanah, his persecutor, was said to bo king of Mau^il. 
lie is called Dazanah in Ibnu-I-Aih‘r ( I- 264). See Mirkhond’s Raui^iatu-f-Sufd 
(Rehatsek), P. I., V. II. 214, for a record of Jirjis and his miracles. 

* See Wherry’s Commentary on Qur’an xzxvii. 146. “ The original word 

{Taqftn) properly signifies a plant which spreads itself upon the ground, 
having no erect stalk or stem to support it, and particularly a gourd,** 

8 It now bears the name of Nabi Tunae, It is situated opposite to Moml^ 
and will be described at page 144 of the text. 

♦ The authorities for this tradition are ; al-tJakim Abu Na^ir Mansur ibn 
Muhammad nl-Barbl, the Muhtasib of Bukhara; al-Haitham ibn Kniaib 
(Died, 335 A.II.) ; Abu Ya*la al-^asan ibn Isma’Il and Abu Sulaiman Muham- 
mad ibn Mansur al-Faqlh j Isma'Il, i.e , Ibn Abl Uwais (Died, 226 A.H.) ; 
KathTr ibn *Abdi-llah (Nawawl. 5191 : Ka thirds father {‘Abdu-llah ibn *Amr 
ibn *Anf, Nawawi^ 362) ; Kathir’s grand-father (*Amr ibn *Auf, Jtfawawl^ 481). 

8 A hill in the neighbourhood of Makkab. 

8 Mount Sinai. The name of the fourth mountain is not given. 

1 Saihsn and Jaihsn, the Saras and Pyramus of classical writers, in Asia 
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and ^unain.^ The Euphrates, which possesses this 
distinction,* bends round this province in the form of a curve ; 
and the Tigris, a river of great renown, has its sources in it. The 
country, indeed, is full of Nature’s blessings, and of sacred shrines 
and frontier posts and mosques ; but it is the head-quarters of 
brigands, and the roads are difficult, while the Greeks have brought 
the frontiers to ruin by their depredations. This is its form and 
6gure. 

We have divided this province in relation to the Arabian tribes 
settled in it, that thou mayst know their habitations and distinguish 
them. The Districts therefore are three, after the number of these 
tribes. The first from the side of aU*Iraq is Diy&r Babi^ah, 
next is Diyar Mudhar, and lastly Diyar Bakr ; it has also four 
dependencies. 1® Diyar BabTah; capital, al-Mausil; towns, 
al-9adl^ah, Ma^la^aya, al-Qasaniyyah, TalWfar,* Sinjar, al-Jib&l 
(the mountains),^ Balad, Adhramah, Barqald, Na^ibin, Darg, 
Kafartut]^a,^ Ba’sud-'Ain, Thamanin and others. Its dependency 
is Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar; towns, Faisfeabur,* Ba‘aina&a, al- 
Mughlthab, az-Zawazau.*^ 2® Diyar Mudhar ; capital, ar-Baqqah ; 


Minor. It is strange that some have thought Saibnn to represent the Tigris, 
while Jaitinn represented the Ozas. See Kitabu-l-Buldant p. 95. 

1 The battle of Badr, whioh is a valley a few miles from al-MadInah, took 
place in the second year of the Hijrah. The battle of Ubnd, a hill three 
miles north-east of it, in the third year. That of al-BIhandao [8ee above p. 
180 n. 4), in the fifth $ and that of ^nnain, a valley about three miles to the 
north* east of Makkah, in the eighth year. 

S V%%., that of being one of the rivers of Paradise. 

* Tull A‘far, as it is commonly called, or Tall Ya*far, as the learned call it, 
is a fortress between SinjSr and al-Mau^il, in the midst of a valley through 
whioh runs a stream of water. It is on an isolated mountain, and is of great 
strength and impregnability. The water of the stream whioh flows by it, 
has a taste of sweetness in it ; it is pestilential and unwholesome. It abounds 
in palm*trees, the dates being exported to al-Mausil. Tlqut I. 863. 

« r.ai, the mountains of Sinjar. Sinjar is situated at the foot of an elevated 
mountain, which is covered with trees and streams. It is said that Noah’s 
ark touched this mountain in its course, and that Noah blessed it for this 
reason, as he then knew that the water was subsiding. Yaqut III. 168. 

( A large village at a distance of five farsaMis from Dara, between the 
latter place and Ba’s ‘Ain. Kafartu tji a is also the name of a village in 
Palestine. Yaqut IV. 287. 

* A small town, where several battles were fought. Yaqut III. 981. 

'1 A largo tract on the East side of the Tigris, adjoining Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar. 
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towns, al-Mul^taiiqah, ar-Rafiqali, Sbftnuqab,^ al-^arigjb,* Tall 
Ma^ra,* Bajarwan,* Maslamah,^ Tar*uz,* ^arran, ar- 

BnhS and others. The dependency : Saruj,7 Kafarzab and 
Kafarslrin. 3® DiySr Bakr ; capital, Amid ; towns, Mayyafariqin, 

Tall Fafan, Hi$n Kaifa, al-Far, Hadl^iyah and others. 138 
Of the towns of the Euphrates District [ al-Furatiyyah ], 
the largest is Eahbat Ibn T&uq; next are, Qarqisij^,^ 


It is bound on one aide by a line running from about two days from al-Mau^il 
to the beginning of the limits of Ehilat in Ai’menia ; its boundary stretobea 
on the other side to the limits of Salamss, in Adharbljin. This tract 
oon tains many strong fortresses belonging to the Kurds ; such as the fort of 
Barqah and the fort of Bashir, which belong to the Bashnawiyyah Kurds ; 
and the forts of Jurdhaqil. which is the largest and the seat of Government, 
and Atil and *Allus, to the Bu^tiyyah Kurds. Yaqut II. 957. 

I A town on the Euphrates, near ar-Raqqah. Yaqut II. 804. 

8 In Vol, II., p. 254 of his book, Yaqut describes al-^arlsh as a village in 
the district of al-Marj (not al-Farj, see Vol. IV., p. 488), near al-Mau^il. In 
Vol. I., p. 870, he mentions a place called Jarigh, near Tall Bahra, or Tall 
Mabra, in Diyar Mu^har. There can be no doubt that this is the same place 
as that mentioned above. 

8 Also called Tall Ba^ra, a small town between ]Gi 9 U Maslamah and ar- 
Raqqah. It has a citadel in its centre, and had formerly a market and shops. 
According to some writers it is the same place as Talla'l^Balikhi which was 
so called from the river al-Balih^ on which the town of ar-liaqqah stands. 
YSqut 1. 860. 

4 A villagfe of the district watered by the river aUBalikii. Yaqut I. 464. 

^ A fortress between Ba’s *Ain and ar- Raqqah, built by Maslamah, son of 
'Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, fifth of the Umayyad Caliphs. It is at a distance 
of one and a half miles from ahBaUM and its inhabitants drink from a tank 
built vrith stone which is filled from this river once in a year. Bi^n Maslamah 
is 0 faraaMs distant from Darrin, on the direct route between this town and 
ar-Baqqah. Yaqut II. 278. 

4 A famous village of Qarran, where the Sabians had a temple dedicated 
to Venus. In the language of the Sabians the name of the village, Tar* * C'z, 
means * the gate of Venus.* Yaqut I. 887. 

1 A small town which stood in the neighbourhood of Edessa, and to which 
the hero of al-l^arin’s Assemblies belonged. AMsta]^rl describes it (p. 78) 
as a fertile town abounding in grapes and fruits and with a cultivated country 
around. He places it at about one day’s journey from ^arran. 

4 The Ciroesium of classical writers, and the Oarchemish of the Bible. 
It is at the junction of the ]^abar with the Euphrates, at a distance of six 
farsaikB from Babbat Malik ibn Tc^uq. See Yaqut IV. 65, and Smith’s DicU 
of G. and E. Oeog., I. 627a. 
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ad-Daliyah,* al-^adi^ah. The capital of the Khabur 
District is *Ar&ban; and of its towns: al*Hu9ain,^ a§li*§bam* 
siDiyyah,* Mikisin,^ Sakairu-l-‘Abbas,® al-Sbaisbah,^ as- 
Sakiniyyah,® at-Tnnai»lr.® 

Al-Maufil is the metropolis of this province, a great city, well 
built and possessing a pleasant climate and healthy water* 
It is of great renown and liigh antiquity, with good markets and 
inns, and inhabited by many personages of distinction and learned 
men ; nor does it ever lack a high authority in traditions, or a 
noted doctor of the law. It supplies Baghdad with its corn, and 
thither also go all the caravans of ar-Rihab. It has, besides, 
many pleasant fields, and several specialities, excellent fruits, 
splendid baths, beautiful houses and good meat. It is also a 
flourishing town in many other respects ; but the gardens are far 
distant, while the south wind is hurtful and the water of the river 
too deep to be easily drawn. The town is in the form of sbfailasdn 
(i.e., semi-circular), like al-Ba^rah, and is not large in size. Down 
one-third of its circuit, there is a building resembling a fortress, 
which is called al-Murabba‘ah [the Square]. It is situated along 


1 A smnll town on the right bank of the Euphrates, between ar-Eaqqah 
and Hit, and north of the latter town. The oonntry round ‘Anah is well 
cultivated, and the town was an important position for oommerce in ancient 
times. It is four days’ journey from Baghdad to ‘Anah. See Anatho in Smith’s 
Diet, of G. and B Geography. 

> A small town on the western bank of the Euphrates, between ’Anah and 
ar-Unhbah. 

B A small town on the Khabur. Yiqut II. 281. 

♦ The ghamsaniyyaU of Yuqut (III. 319), a small town in the Khabur 
District. 

( Makislu is a small town on the Khabur, about the size of 'Arabau, but 
fertile and rich in cultivation. It has a bridge ou the ^abur, and is one 
day’s journey from ‘Arabau, along the bank. It is three day’s journey from 
Makisiu to Sinjar in a barren desert. Cotton is exported from this place to 
al-Man^il* lsta|^r!, p. 74 h. 

® A village on the river Khabur. midway between ’Araban and Makisin. 
Istakkrl, p. 74h. YSqut III. 109, 

1 For al-JaVghiyyah, a large village of the Khabur, at four miles from al- 
Mijdal. (Yaqut II. 85). Ibn ^anqal (p. 139) mentions also a village of the 
name of al-Jashighiyyah. Editor’s note, 

> This appears to be the place called in al-Istal^r! (p. 74 h) as-SulLaimiyyah, 

® Commonly Tunainlry one of the villages on the banks of the SHL^bur. 
These villages export a great quantity of cotton. Istikhri, p. 74 A, 



the Ziibaidah river, and is commonly known as the Wednesday 
Market. On the inner side is a large open space, where farmers 
and cultivators assemble ; and at each corner of the quadrangle, 
tliere is an inn. Between the mosque and the river bank there 
is the distance of a bow-shot ; it has been built on elevated 
ground, and is approached from the river side b}*^ a flight of steps. 

The steps are fewer on the town side of the Mosque. It is. sur- 
rounded on all sides by arched galleries of ^ stone, and the 

front of the roofed sanctuary is without any doors. Most of the 
markets are roofed. The wells are of salt water ; drinking water 
is obtained from the Tigris and from the Zubaidah river. Among 
other roads of the town, may be noticed those of Dairu-1-A‘la, 
Ba^lut,^ al-Ja^sa^in [ the Sellers of gypsum ], Bani Maidah, al- 
Jasfa^tih [the gypsum quarry], the road of the Mill-stone of 
the Prince of the Faithful, of ad-Dabbaghln [the curriers], 
and that of Jamil. The town stretches along the banks of 
the river, while the Palace of the Caliph stands at a distance 
of half a farsakhf on the other side of the river, near old 
Nunawa. The name of al-Mau^il was originally Sb^t^lan, but 
when the Arabs extended their habitations to this centre, and 139 . 
made the town their head-quarters, it was called al-Mau^il.^ 
Nunawa* is in the neighbourhood of al-Mau^il ; it is the city of 
Yunas, son of Matta.^ It was dominated by a citadel, which has been 
tlirown down by the wind. It now consists of cultivated fields, with 
the stream flowing on one side of it. Mar-Juhainah* 

t A kind of msirble, of bo soft a quality, that it can be cut and hewn like 
wood ; it is very extensively used in building for door-posts, window-sills, 
arches and pavements. See Glossary, p. 183. 

* Evidently from the Syriac Beth BlothUy the prayer-house. 

8 The Arab Geographers say that the city was so called, because it con- , 
nects (wofal) Mesopotamia with Syria, or according to others, with al-*lr^. 

But the name is probably a corruption of Mespila, as the modem city of al- 
Mau^il doubtless represents this ancient city of Assyria. (Smith’s II, 

3336). The city was founded in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, by Har^hamah ibn, 
'Arfajah aUBiriql. See al-Biladhuri. p. 332. 

♦ The ancient Nineveh. From the excavations undertaken with to much 
BUCCesB in the neighbourhood of Mosul, it may fairly be presumed that the 
true Nineveh is represented by the mounds opposite to Mosul, and probably 
by that one which bears the local name of Nabi T^nas, See Smith’s Diet, 

Niaus. t The Prophet Jonas. ' 

• Marj Juhainah. According to Yaqiit (II. 168), Juhainah is the name of a 
large village in the neighbourhood of al-Mais^il, on the river Tigris, li it 
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lies on the Tigris, towards the 'Iraq side of al-Man^il ; it has 
a considerable number of pigeon houses, and its fortress is 
built of gypsum and stone. The mosque is in the centre of the 
town. Al-Hadi^h is also on the Tigris, near a steep bank of 
the river. A number of steps lead up to the town. The mosque 
is near the river bank ; it is semi-circular iu form. The buildings 
are of mud, with the exception of the mosque. The town is on 
the east bank of the river. Ma'lathftja lies in the direction of 
J[mid; it is small, but has many gardens. Its situation is along 
the banks of a stream. The buildings are of mud, the mosque 
being on a hill. 

Al-Hasaniyyah, on a stream which approaches from Urmiyah 5 
it is the same river over which stands the Bridge of Sanjah,^ 
The mosque is in the middle of the town, and the river on one 
side of it. ^ town lying on a copious stream which 

flows from Armenia, at the foot of Mount al-Judl. Wahb ibn 
Munabbih relates* that when Noah came out of the ark, he built a 
town which he called ^amanln ; it was the first town after the 
Deluge, and Noah built it after their number, a house for every 
one of those who were with him ; * it was therefore the first town 
built in al-Jaz!rah [Mesopotamia]. Jazirat Ibn 'Umar, a large 
town surrounded on three sides by water, the Tigris making its 
course between it and the mountain ; * it is a pleasant, lovely place, 

the first station on the road to Baghdad. The Marj is a meadow near this 
place. 

I The river on which al-Basaniyyah stands is called al-^abur. This river 
rises in the mountains to the north of al-Mausil, and fiows into the Tigris, on 
its eastern bank, between Basurln and Faisabur. Ad-dimishqi (p. 190) says 
that there is on this river one of the most wonderful bridges in the world in 
height and structure. This however is not the Bridge of Sanjah, the latter 
being on the river Sanjah^ which fiows between ^i^n Mansur and Kaisum, 
west of the Euphrates, finally falling into this river in the neighbourhood of 
Snmaisat. 

* Authorities of this tradition : Abu Sa'Id ibn Qamdan ; Abu BImid al- 
Juludi ; Abu Hani’ and his father'; *Abdu-l-Mun'im ibn Idris and his father ; 
Wahb ibn Munabbih. 

* Thamanin means * eighty,* which is said to be the number of the persons 
saved in the ark. These built for themselves houses at this place, where 
they settled, and hence t^e place was called from their number 

A pestilence having broken out, the whole of the eighty died, with the excep- 
tion of Noah and his sons. Bee Yiqdt I. 934. 

t The city is situfited on an ifland in the Tigris, surrounded on all sides by 



and the buildings are of stone. Its situation is on the East bank 
of the Tigris. It is muddy in winter. Ba*aina^a, a lovely and 
pleasant place, divided into twenty-five quarters, which are sepa- 
rated from each other by gardens and streams. There is not the 
like of it in al-Traq ; while it also enjoys great plenty and low 
prices. Balad, ^ on the Tigris, which is here of considerable 
volume ; it has a large number of palaces, is well-built of gypsum 140 * 
and stone, and its markets are broad. The mosque stands in the 
centre of the town. Adhramah is small and in the desert ; the 
inhabitants drink from wells, and their buildings are vaulted. 
Barqa^id is much the same, but larger. Na^lbin ; ^ this town is 
more pleasant, and smaller but broader than al-Mau^il ; it abounds 
in fruits, and has good baths and stately palaces, while its people 
possess both wealth and intelligence. The market stretches from 
gate to gate, and a citadel of stone and cement commands the town. 

The mosque is centrally situated. Heaven protect us from the 
scorpions of Na^lbin^ ! Dara^ is small and pleasant ; an aqueduct 
conveys water through the whole town ; it flows over the tops 
of houses, aud after concentrating in the mosque fall> in a 

moantaios. It has been identified with the Roman fortress of Bezab^a. See 
Smith’s Diet, I. 400a. 

1 An ancient city on the Tigris, seven farsakhs above al-Man^il and twenty, 
three faraal^s from Na$!bm. Its old Persian name was ghahraba^. Yaqut 
1. 716. 

6 The Nisibis of classical writers, a town of great antiquity situated on a 
small stream called al-Hirmas, about two days’ journey from the Tigris. 

8 The origin of the scorpions of Na^ibin is said to be this : Anushirwun was 
besieging the town, which he could not subdue by the means at his hand. 

He therefore thought of the following plan. He ordered his men to gather all 
the scorpions they could, and these they brought from a village of the name 
of T^rani^ah, in the district of Shahrazur. Having filled glass bottles with the 
scorpions he hurled these on the town from ballistas, and on their breaking the 
scorpions were liberated. The inhabitants were so much tormented by this, 
that they opened the gate of the city, which he took. Most of the scorpions 
are in a small hill inside the walls in a corner of the town. From this bill 
the scorpions spread throughout the town. The sting of these scorpions is 
mortal. Yaqilt IV. 787. 

4 The Daras of classical writers, a strongly fortified town on the eastern 
frontier of the Roman Empire towards Assyria. In a.d. 574, it was taken 
by the Persians under Chosroes II, after a siege of six months. Procopius 
makes mention of a fountain of water which was distributed through the 
town by various channels; no one however knew whither it went on 
reaching the outer walls. Smith’s Dictionary of 0, and R, Qeog^^ Yol. 1*. p. 752b. 
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neighbouring valley. The buildings are of black stones and cement. 
Sinjar»^ in a uvaterless desert ; it abounds in palm-trees, and is 
peopled mostly by shoe-makers, in whose quarter the mosque is. 
The inhabitants drink from streams of tolerably good water and 
from numerous springs, Ra’su-l-*Ain • is in a plain, the lower 
part of which is permeated with water, which gushes out from 
springs. They have a small lake, the water of which is of a depth 
of about two fathoms ; it is so clear that were a dirham to be 
thrown in it, it could be seen in the bottom. Their buildings are, 
of stone and gypsum. They also have gardens and cultivated 
fields. Three hundred and sixty springs mingle their waters here, 
making a stream which flows to ar-Raqqah.^ 

Amid * is a strongly fortified town, beautiful and admirably 
built. It bears resemblance to the city of Antakiyah, and has 
an outer wall formed like a chair, with gates and battlements. 
Between this outer wall and the citadel is a large open space. 
The town is smaller than Antakiyah, and is built of hard, black; 
stones, as also are the foundations of the houses. It has several, 
springs west of the Tigris, and is spacious and pleasant. It is^ 
an important frontier-town of the Muslims and an impregnable 
stronghold. The mosque is in the centre of the town. The gates 
of the town are five: the Water Gate, the Mountain Gate, 
Baba«r-Ram (Gate of the Romans), the Hill Gate and the Gate 

1 The Singara of ancient geographers, a fortified post at the northern extre- 
mity of Mesopotamia, in the midst of an extremely arid country. It was held 
for some time by the Homans, but under the reign of Jnlian, the town finally 
passed into the hands of the Persians. See Smith’s Dictionary II, 1006b. 

* Called Khesaena by the Greek Geographers. The name is originally 
Resh *Aina which means in Syriac, the head of the spring, from its sitnation 
near the sonrees of the ]^abur. It is still an important commercial town of 
the Province of Diyarbakr. 

8 This stream is the Khabur. near the sonrees of which Ha’sn-l-Ain is 
sitnated. The Khabur however does not flow to ar-Raqqah, but falls into 
the Euphrates at QarqTsiya. The river of ar-Haqqah is known as 
It flows in a westerly direction from the ]^abur, and also falls into the 
Euphrates. 

^ The Amida of classical writers, and the modern Diyar-Bakr^ on the right 
bank of the Tigris ; it is a city of great antiquity and favourably situated for 
commerce. It passed suooessirely from the Persians to the Homans, until it 
was finally captured by the Mnslims under ‘lyii^h ibn Ghanm. in the year 19 
of the Hijrah. 
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of Anas. ^ The latter is small and is serviceable in time of war. 

The citadel is partly built on the mountain. The Muslims have 
not to my knowledge at the present day a town more strongly 
fortified, nor an out-post of greater importance than Amid. 
Mayy&fariqin * is a pleasant, well-fortified town, with battlements, 
an outer- wall of stone and a ditch. It is insignificant both as 
regards its learning and its gardens. Springs and a stream ® supply 
the town with drinking-water. It is muddy in winter, and always 
filthy; indeed, it is the latrine of the province. Al-Hanab^is 
fortified, having a fortress and a suburb at one end of which 
stands the mosque. The water supply of the inhabitants is from 
canals of tolerable water, and the buildings are of stone and mud. 141 ,. 
The wall of the town is not formidable. Tallu Ffifan is situated 
in the direction of the mountain, between the Tigris and Razm. ^ 

It is surrounded by gardens, and prices there fi-re moderate. The 
markets are roofed, and the buildings are of mud-bricks. liisn 
Kaifa is a place of great plenty, possessing a strong fortress and 
many churches. The Tigris supplies the town with water. Al- 
Far and Hadhiyah are smaller towns. This is all our knowledge 
regarding the towns of this province. With regard to Badlis, ^ 
different opinions are held which we shall mention in the province 
of ar-Ribab. 

Ar-Raqqah ^ is the capital of Diyar Mudhar, on the river 

1 In C it is called Babn-s-Sirr, ** the Secret Gate, ” which from his description* 
of it that it is chiefly used in time of war, appears to be the true reading, * 

8 The city of Martyropolis which was the capital of Roman Armenia. It 
contains the tomb of Saifii-d-Daulah, the ^amdnnite prince. 

ft Probably the river Nymphaens, an affluent of the Tigris, now called the 
Ziheneh 8u, Abn-l-Fida' says that a small stream flows in front of Mayya- 
fariqin, issning from a source called *Ain Qanbu?, not far from the town, 
and to the north-west of it. This stream waters the gardens of the town and 
penetrates to the houses. 

* This is probably the town of Hani, which Ibnn-l-Athlr. the author of 
aULuhdht calls Hana. In the map of Kiepert not far to the east of Amid, 
there is a little town which he calls Janab, but the place is not mentioned by 
any ancient writer. See Editor’s note to text. 

ft The river Razm, or Wadi-r-IUtzm, is evidently the Batman Bu of our 
maps. See Le Strange’s Description of Mesopotamia^ p. 263, and also Yaqut, 

II. 776. 

ft The Bitlis of our maps, in Armenia. Some geographers consider it a 
city of Mesopotamia, bat it properly belongs to Armenia. See Text, p. 876. 

7 Ar-Raqqah, called also al-Baidha*, or the * White City ’ occnptes the site of 





Euphrates. It has a broad wall on the top of which two horsemen 
can ride abreast. The town is not large and has two gates, but 
it is pleasant and delightful. It is of ancient foundation, and 
has good markets and many viili^es and gardens. It abounds in 
Nature’s blessings, and yields the best soap and olives in plenty. 
It has an admirable mosque and pleasant baths, while the markets 
are roofed and shaded, and its many palaces stuccoed. It has a 
famous name in both provinces, with Syria on its border and the 
Euphrates by its side. It is also a place of much learning ; but 
the Arabs surround it on all sides, and the roads leading to it are 
difficuU. Ar-Raqqatu-l-Mubtariqah (Raqqah, the Burnt), is near 
to it. It is now depopulated and ruinous. Ar-Rafiqah is the 
suburb of ar-Raqqah. It has its mosque in the Goldsmiths’ quarter, 
while that of ar-Raqqah stands in the Linen-drapers’ quarter. 
In this mosque there are t^o jujube-trees and a mulberry-tree. 
Close by there is a small mosque supported by a single column, 
garran ^ is a delightful city commanded by a stone fortress ; it 
resembles Iliya [Jerusalem] in the beauty of its style of building. 
It has a canal, the source of which is unknown.^ The mosque 
is situated at one side. Their fields are watered from wells. It 
produces cotton of an excellent quality. The inhabitants of 
H arran are proverbial for the accuracy of their weights. Ar-Ruha * 
is on the model of at-Xib, and is fortified. The mosque which 
is a squalid building stands apart. Ar-Ruha has a magnificent 
church with arched galleries and overlaid with mosaic. It is one 
of the wonders of the world. The district of al-Khabur has 

the ancient Nioephorium, on the river Eaphrates. In 155 A.H. al-Man^ur, 
the second * Abbasid Caliph, built a new city at a distance of a few hundred 
yards from ar-Raqqah. The new city was called ar-Rafiqah, and was also on 
the Euphrates. When ar-Raqqah fell to ruin, this town took its name, and 
is to this day a large and prosperous city. During the later years of his 
reign, 0urunu-r- Rashid resided chiefly at ar-Raqqah. 

I The ancient Garrhae, in the N.-W. part of Mesopotamia. In Sacred 
history the place is called Haran or Charran. 

^ Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 53) says that the inhabitants get their supply of drink- 
ing water from a subterranean canal fed by springs situated outside the 
town. 

S The ancient Edessa and the modern Orfah or Urfah, in the northern 
extremity of Mesopotamia. It was situated on the river Scirtus, now Daisan, 
a small tributary of the Euphrates. See Smith’s Diet, of O. and R, Qeog,, 1. 
SOfla. 
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for its capital *ArSban, an elevated hill surrounded by gardens. 142 
Prices there are moderate, and there are many cnltivated fields. 

All the other towns are spacious. The chief city in the district of 
the Euphrates is ar-Rabbah, a large town on the desert sidp. It 
is in the shape of a tailasd>n semi-circular], and has a citadel 
and a suburb. The remaining towns all lie towards the desert, 
aud are in a flourishing condition. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

The CLIMATE and customs of this province are akin to the climate 
and customs of Syria, and similar to those of al-^Iraq. There are 
hot regions in it where the date palm flourishes, such as Sinjar 
and the towns of the Euphrates. The district of Amid is cold on 
account of its proximity to the mountains. Of the towns of this 
province, the healthiest in climate is al-Mau^il. Most of the build- 
ings are of stone. I know not of any water in the province that is 
bad, of any river valley that is pestilential, nor of any food that 
proves undigestible. There are no Magians in the whole province, 
while the Sabians h4ve their head-quarters only in ar-Ruha 
and ^arran. No lake is to be found in this province, nor does it 
border on any sea. Its preachers are obscure men, and there is no 
market of any account. As regards their religious sects, they are 
followers of traditional law and corporate authority, * with the 
exception of ‘Anah which is full of Mu'tazilites. Of the rationalists, 
the sects of Abu Hanifah and ash-Shafi*i alone are to be found.* 

I See ante, p. 55 and note 3. Stmnat wajamd^at 

* See ante, p. 69 n 1, In his life of ash-Bhafi*! (Talidhihu-l-Asmff , p, 66), 
an-NawawI states that ash-ghafi'i founded his School on the Qur’an, the 
Stmnah and the Ijma*, and also on ar-Bdy, or reason ; but he also says that 
he was the great opponent of Ahlu>r-Bdy, understanding thereby those who 
freely followed reason in their legal decisions, and that he was a pillar of 
strength to the traditionists. Probably this fact made ash’BhahrastanI 
write that ash-ghafii was of the traditionists, and that only the I^anafites 
were ‘ Reasoners.’ The text under reference leaves no doubt, however, that 
al-Muqaddasi considered the Shlft'ites as reasoners. He considers as reasoners 
also the Malikites and the Da’udians ; in fact all the sects who have a School 
of Fiqh, and as such the flhl*ah also (See Glossary, under p. 243). The 
translation of Text, p. 96, lines 3 and 4, will therefore have to be amended as 
follows: The rural populations round San'a* aud the adjacent parts are 
fanatical heretics, as also are the country people of *Uman and the rest of the 
IJijIz. The Ahlu-r-Rdy in Hajar and §a*dah are of thoShVah sect, etc. 
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There are also some Hanbalites, and an appreciable number of 
iSlirabt There are no heresies to divide the hearts of the people, 
nor do their doctors engage in scholastic divinity. They prefer 
the reading system of * Abdu-llah ibn ‘Amir. Whilst 1 was at 
Zabld, the Bajab of that town happened to quarrel with the 
Abyssinians, ^ and I was deputed by the Qadlil to lead them at the 
sunset and night prayers. One day be said to me, “ The men 
praise you, but I blame you. ** I asked, “ For what ? may God 
strengthen the Qad hi. ” He said, “ In jurisprudence you follow 
the school of the Kufians, why do you not also read according to 
their system of reading, and what has inclined you to the system 
of Ibn ‘Amir P I replied, “Four points.” “ And what are they ? ” 
he said. I answered, “The first point is this: Ibn Mujahid* 
has related three traditions concerning Ibn ‘Amir, the first is 
that he read the Qur’an under the tutorship of ‘U^man ibn 
‘Affan; the second that he heard the Qur’an from ‘U^man 
while still a boy ; and the third that he read it under a person 
who had himself read under * U^man. Now, this cannot be said 
143. of any other one of the masters of read^g, between every one 
of whom and ‘All, ‘Abdu-llah, ^ Ubayy * or Ibn ‘Abbas, there are 
two men or three. He, therefore, between whom and ‘U&man, 
whose version of the Qur’an is that unanimously accepted 
by the Muslims, and whose compilation all approve and use, there 
is but one man, is worthier of being followed in reading than 
another between whom and a man whose compilation is never used, 
and whose version of the Qur’an is not universally accepted, there 
are two or three men. Indeed, I have examined the old copies of 
the Qur’an which are in Syria, Egypt and al-Hijaz, and which are 
ascribed to ‘U^man, and I found them not to differ in the 
slightest from the readings of Ibn ‘Amir. The second point is 
this : I found the reading of Ibn ‘Amir systematical. If he uses 

1 See antCf p. 164, 1. 7. 

S Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn MubI Ibn Mnjahid, the Reader, native of Baghdad; 
born in the year 245 H., died in 324 H. 

8 ^Abdndlah Ibn Maa'ud. See ante, p. 178, note 2. 

* Abn-l-Mandhir. Ubayy ibn Ka*b, al-An?arI, one of the Prophet's 
companions who fought under him at Badr. Muhammad is reported to have 
said, “ The best reader among my followers is Ubayy ibn Ka‘b.** Ubayy 
died at al-Madinah, before the year 30 of the Hijrah, in the Caliphate of 
*Ul^man. Others say he died in the Caliphate of ‘Umar. See Naioawi, 
p. 140. 
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the f, or gives a Larder pronunciation to a word, he does the same 
in all similar words, whereas others say ‘ in such and such a 
chapter it is a and in such and such a chapter it is a y, and 
read in one place saddan and in another place suddan ; and again, 
khdTdjan and kharjan^ kurhan and karhatty and many other 
similar instances. Now, as one who had applied himself to the 
acquisition of the science of the law, I saw this reading easier 
to me and nearer to the methods of this science. The third 
point is that 1 found that all other readers have from three to 
thirty different readings related as heard fiom them, whereas 
Ibn ‘Amir has only Yahya * to relate from him. The differences in 
his reading are as heard from Yahya, Ibn Dhakwan ^ and Hi^am 
ibn ‘Ammar * having both read under the tutorship of Yahya,* 
From this I concluded that he had a sound knowledge, and was 
sure of his reading. The fourth point is this : I am from Syria ; 

I have separated from my countrymen in following another 
School of law, and I did not wish to separate from them in 
reading also, especially when I am convinced of the superiority 
of this system of reading.** The Qa^ki then said, “ Excellent, 

O Abu ‘Abdi-llah ! How well hast thou expressed thyself ! This 
reading has now, indeed, risen high in my estimation after I had 
been indifferent to it.** If an opponent were to say, ‘ And has 
not Ibn ‘Amir contradicted himself in more than one place?* I 
reply ; * Had he not contradicted we would have been indifferent 
to his reading, and would have thought of him various thoughts, 
because reading cannot be learnt by rules ; as he did contradict, 
we knew that he is following an authority, and relating from him ; 
but his relation actually proved to be consistent with established 
rules.* Were he to add, ‘ And have not the early Muslims attacked 144 
him, and pronounced him to be at fault in a number of words ? * I 
reply, ‘ No one of the masters of reading has been free from attack. 
Have they not also attacked ‘Asim and Hamzah in the word 

i Yal?ya ibna«l»Harith adh-Dhimarl. died 145 A.H. KOldeke, Geschichte 
de$ Qor&nsy p. 288. 

S Abd Amr Abda-llah b. Ai?mad b. Bashir Ibn Dhakwan. born on the day 
of ‘Asburi’ 178, died in Damascus in 242 H. Ndldeke, p. 296. 

B Abn-l-Walld Hisham b. Ammar, bom 153. He was preacher of 
Damascus where he died in 245 or 244. Koldeke, p. 296. 

4 Their immediate tutor was Ayyiib b. Tamlm, a pnpil of Yal?ya. Yal^yt 
died before either of them was born. 

( A$im andQamzah read dha^fan-, all other readers, 4ku*fan, Bai^hiwu 
Qur'in Via. 67. 
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and Abu ‘Amr in nansa'hd, ^ and in hddhaini * ? The Chief men 
of learning have defended them all, and pronounced their opinions 
to be right ; indeed, none but an igpiorant man would attack the 
masters.’ If he contends that Ibn ‘Amir is an obscure man, 
and his reading not well-known, I answer: ‘ Had Ibn ‘Amir been 
in al-ipijaz, or in al-‘Iraq, he would not have been obscure, nor 
would his reading have been rarely adopted ; but as he was in 
Egypt, apart from the world, few frequented him and few related 
from him. Was not al-Auza‘i one of the Chief Doctors of the law, 
and has not his system become lost for this very reason ? Had 
these two men been on the route of the pilgrims, the inhabitants 
of both east and west would have difPused their systems.^ If 
he were to say again, “ Art thou not of those who have met the 
masters of knowledge and piety, and do not most of them forbid 
individual readings, and prefer the reading of the generality of 
people I answer, ‘Yes, but when I had gone on my travels and 
met the master readers, I desired to read under them, and 
to profit by their learning. Now, when I used to read according 
to the system in current use, they used to make light of me, and 
to refer mo to their disciples ; but when I read after an individual 
system, they attended to me personally/ 

Waters are plentiful, most of them being from the Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the lOiabar. The latter river is formed from 
springs which collect and flow into the Euphrates.® As to the 
origin of the Tigris of al-Traq, it issues from beneath the Cave of 
the Dark Regions,* a stream of greenish water. In its course it 
is joined by several rivers, the last of them being the river Zab. 
Near its source, the Tigris cannot turn more than a single mill. 
The first river to unite with it is Nabru-cHi-Dhib,® next the river 

1 Ibn Kathir and Abu ‘Amr read nansa^ha for nun$%ha, Qur’an II. 100. 
See Baidbawl. 

% Abu ‘Amr reads ha^aini for ha^dni, Qur’an XX. 66. BaidhtwI. 

B The sources of the Khabur are near the town of Biisu-l-'Ain, where the 
waters of more than three linndred limpid springs unite to form its course. 
The Babur flows into the Euphrates at QarqTsiya. 

4 See below, Text, 146. According to Yaqut II. 651, the Tigris issues from 
a dark cave at a place called Haluras and distant two and a half days from 
the town of Amid. 

4 Ibn Serapion (Section VII) desoribes Nahrn-dh-Dliib. or the Wolf Biver, 
as flowing through the district of Arzan, and falling into the Tigris in latitude 
36^ 30*. Taqut (ll*. 652) calls the river of Arzan Wddi»B-8arha^, Al-Muqad- 
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ar*Rams, then al-Masulij§t. Below this it crosses alfKarukbah. 145 
It then receives the river Sarbat, the spring of Tallu Fafan, 
Nabru-r-Razb,* and lastly az-Zab, which is the boundary of the 
province of al-‘Iraq* A saying has it that “ The Euphrates is 
blessed, and the Tigris accursed.*' 

The province yields many products which form articles of com- 
merce. Prom al-Mau^il are obtained : grain, honey, namaksud 
(dried meat), coal, fats, cheese, manna, sumach,* pomegranate- 
grairis, pitch, iron, ^ metal waterpots, knives, wooden arrows, 
superior pickled fish® and chains. From Sin jar: thin-shelled 
almonds, pomegranate-grains, reed and sumach. From Nasibin : 
chesnuts, a kind of nut larger than a hazelnut and sweeter to the 
taste and not round, dried fruit, scales, ink-stands, and fulling bats. 
Prom ar-Raqqah, soap, olive-oil and reed-pens. From Harran, 
the preserve called gubhait^^ honey of bees in wine-jars, cotton 
and scales. From al-Jazirah [Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar], nuts, almonds, 
clarified butter and excellent horses. From al-Hasaniyyah, 
cheese, partridges, chickens, curdled whey, dried frnit and raisins. 
From Ma‘la^aya, various kinds of milk, coal, grapes, fresh fruit, 
hemp-seed, hemp and dried meat. From Balad, biestings in pots, 
which are carried in boats; each pot is sold for five d^naqfSy^ and 
contains five manas.^ From ar-Ralibah, excellent and delicious 
quinces. From Amid, woollen and linen Greek cloths on the pattern 
of Sicilian cloth. The spKCiALmES of this province are : horses, 
soap, chains, leather straps, and the quhbait, cotton and scales of 

dnsi, however, mention8|the river Sarhat as distinct from Nahm-dh-DIiTh. The 
next two names, ar- Rams and al-Masuliyit, are evidently corrupt and probably, 
as the editor suf^gests, stand for the rivers ^alb and Satidama of Yiqut 
(II. 651), Nahra-dh’DIiib being the same in that case as the stream lie calls 
Nahru-l-Kilab. 

^ The river called Wadi-r-Razm. Yaqut (II. 776) describes it as rising in 
Armenia and flowing into the Tigris near the town of Tallu Fufan. From this 
point the Tigris is navigable for boats, owing to the large increase in its 
volume from the waters of this river. Wadi-r-llazm has been identified with 
the Buhtan Su of our maps, which is often called the Eastern Tigris. Gay 
Le Strange, p. 263. 

* The rhu8 coriaria of Linn. 

® TirriJchf small fish prepared and salted. 

* A species of sweetmeat, made with oarob-sugar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. 

® About 6| English pence. 

The mana is a weight of two pounds. 
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Harrfin. Measures of capacity. These are : the mudd, the mak- 
hUkf the qafiZt and the kdrah. The makkuk contains 15 raiU^ the 
146 mudd being one-fourth of it ; and the kdrah is 240 raflsy the gaftz 
being one-fonrth of it. The makkuk is therefore one-fourth of a 
qaftz. The rath of this province are the same as the Baghdad 
rails ; and thofarq is also identical with that of Bagdad, namely, 
36 rails. The dialect of the people is good and more correct than 
that of Syria, as they are Arabs, The best is that of al-Mau^il. 
The inhabitants of this city are more handsome of face, and the 
town itself more healthy in climate, than the rest of the province. 
It contains men of most of the tribes, but the greatest number are 
l^jlarithis. 

Of SACRED PLACES there are several. In the country round 
al*Mau 9 il are the Mosque of Jonas and other places connected 
with his history. Near Old Nunawa is a place known as the Hill 
of Repentance (Tallu-Taubah),^ on the top of which there is a 
mosque, as well as houses for devotees. It was built by Jamilah, 
daughter of Na^iru-d-Daulah,* who endowed it with magnificent 
properties. It is said that seven visits to it equal a hajj pilgrim- 
age. It is visited on Thursday nights. It is the plsce whither 
the people* of Jonas repaired when they were certain of divine 

t See Yfiqut I. 866* It is a hill opposite the town of al-Man^il, on the 
eastern side of the Tigris. It is so called as the place where the people of 
Nineveh repented of their sins on signs of divine wrath manifesting them- 
selves. There was on the hill a temple dedicated to the worship of one 
of their deities, which they demolished, breaking the idol and burying it 
under the rnins. At the time YAqub wrote there was a magnificently built 
shrine on the top of the hill, which he says was erected by one of the slaves 
of the Saljuq Sn^ans, who ruled as governor of nl-Mao^il before the time of 
al-Bnrsuq. Al-Bursuq was a Mamluk belonging to the Sultan Mohammad 
Toghrul Beg (the first monarch of the Saljuq dynssty, 385-455 A.H.), He 
held a high rank under this dynasty, and was one of their most remarkable 
and eminent emirs. Ibn Khali.. De Slane, Yol. I. 228. 

H Jamilah, daughter of Na^iru-d-Danlah Abu Muhammad al-Qasan ibn 
*Abdi-llah Ibn Qamdsn, Governor of al-Mau^il from about 314 to 356 A.H. 
Nsfiru-d'Daulah died in 858, and was buried at Tallu Taubah. His daughter, 
Jamilah, is famous for the pilgrimage which she undertook in 366, and which 
surpassed in splendour even that of Zubaidab, wife of Hiiruuu-r- Rashid. The 
sad end of Jamilah, who had to drown herself in order to be saved from a 
forced life of dishonour, is touched upon by ath‘Tlia*alibi in his Lafa*ifU‘U 
Ma^drify p. 66. The man who forced her to this course was no other than 
*A4hudu-d-Danlah Buwaih, who had a grudge against her for having refused 
to marry him fnoro a sense of her superior birth. 
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pnnisbmeiit. At a distance of half a farsaih from this place is 
the Spring of Jonas.^ Outside the town of Balad, also, there is a 
spring out of which it is said that Jonas came. The water of this 
spring is sought as a cure for leprosy. There is a mosque in his 
name here, and there also is the place of the gourd-tree * At a 
distance of one farsakh from Mayyafariqln is Dair Tuma® (Monas- 
tery of St. Thomas), in which is the body of a man standing erect 
upon his feet, in a dried up state, who is supposed to have been one 
of the apostles of Jesus. The fortress of Dhu-l-Qarnain is on the 
way to ar-Rihab. ft is strong and well preserved. Underneath 
this fortress is the Cave of Darkness, which Dhn-l-Qarnain entered, 
and which, Maslamah, son of ‘Abdu-l-Malik,* attempted to enter 
with torches and candles, but had to retreat as the lights were extin- 
guished. Of the WONDERS in this province, is a spring at Nn^ibin 
from which flows white lime, which is used as ordinary lime for 
baths and houses. In the district round al-Mau^il is the Monas- 
tery of Hydrophobia,® where persons bitten by a rabid dog are 
taken. After a stay of fifty days with the monks of the monastery, 
a cure is effected by the grace of God, the Most High. In this 
district also is a spring, a draught of whose water kills a man in 
three days. At a distance of a harid^ from al-Mau^il is the village 
of Ba*a§]i!qa,'^ where a plant grows which has the virtue of curing 

i In which he ordered the people of Nineveh to pnrify themselves. See Ibn 
Batut»ih U. 137. 

> Qar’iin xxxvii. 140. See above page 221 note 2. 

8 Yaqut, Dair Mar Tuma, Vol. II. 697. 

♦ ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, fifth of the Umayyad Caliphs, 65-86 A.H. 
Maslamah was a brave and energetic prince, who commanded many expedi- 
tions against the Greeks, from the year of his father’s accession to the throne 
to the time of his own death in 120 A.H. 

® Daira-l-Kalab. Yaqiit (II. 690) says that the monks of this monastery 
successfully treat cases of hydrophobia, but that after forty days from the 
bite, they cannot effect any cure. He places the monastery between ahMan^il 
and Jazirat Ihn ‘Umar, t.s., to the north-west of al-Mau$il, in the direction of 
B(Va^ra, a village in the Mau$il district. 

S A measure of length, equalling six miles. 

7 According to Yaqut (I. 472), Ba‘a8h!qtt lies at throe or fonr/arsa^fis from 
al-Mau^il, on the Eastern side of the Tigris. A stream flows through the 
middle of this little town, irrigating its gardens and serving as motive power 
for several mills. The trees that mostly abound in its gardens are the olive, 
the palm, and the orange tree. It has a large market, where there are many 
baths and a large house for the sale of cloths. Most of its inhabitants are 
Christians. 
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piles or scrofula in those who tear it up by the roots. Moreover, 
were a person afflicted witli these diseases to send a man with a 
147 dirham and a large needle to a cerfain family there who inherit 
this power, by any of them simply carrying the needle to where 
that plant is and uprooting it in the name of the diseased, the 
latter is cured even though he were in ash-Sha§h,* while the man 
appropriates the dirham for his own use. Ib used to be said that 
the wonders of the world are three: the Pharos of Alexandria, the 
Bridge of Sanj ah and the Church of ar-Ruha; but when the 
Masjidu-l-Aqsa* was built, it was substituted for the church ; and 
when this mosque itself was demolished by the earthquake, the 
Mosque of Damascus was substituted in its place. The Bridge 
of Sanjah here mentioned is at five farsakhs from Mount al-Judi ; * 
it is large and lofty and is connected with the mountain, being 
supported on a latticed stone, so that when the water overflows its 
top ib begins to sway. 

It is important that we should also give an account of al-Qus- 
4antlniyyah [Constantinople], as the Muslims possess a house 
there, in which they meet for the public profession of their faith. 
As many conflicting and false statements are current with regard 
to this place, as well as about the City itself, its dimensions and 
its architecture, I have thought fit to represent it to the eye, and 
to make it clear to the mind ; and to mention the different routes 
to it, as the Muslims are in need of this for their purposes in 
the ransom of captives, the despatch of messages, and in warlike 
expeditions and commerce : — Know that when Maslamah, son of 
‘Abdu-l-Malik, invaded the country of the Greeks,* and entered this 

1 In Transoxiana. 

* The Mosque of Jerusalem, built by ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan. It was 
pnrtially destroyed by nn earthquake in the reign of al-Mahdi (158-169 A.H.). 

* The bridge which is counted anmng the wonders of the world is correctly 
stated by our author to be the Bridge of Sanjah ; but he has confounded this 
bridge with another, which stands over the ]^aburu-l-IIa8nniyyah. It is the 
hitter bridge which he describes here. The Bridge of Sanjah as described by 
Yaqut (III, 162) is one single arch, measuring two hundred paces, and bnilt 
of chiselled stones, ten yards in length and five in height. The river of 
Sanjah is a large stream, the bottom of which is of quicksand, so that no 
one is ever able to ford it. See also above, page 226 note 1. 

* The Arabs laid siege to Constantinople, under Maslamah soon after the 
accession of Leo 111 . This memorable siege, the third by the Arabs, lasted 
just two years, from the 16th of August, 718, to the 15th of the same month 
in 720. 
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metropolis, he imposed as a condition on the Roman Dog^ to 
build a house opposite his palace on the racecourse, for the re- 
sidence of grandees and noblemen who might be taken prisoners^ 
so as to be under his personal protection and care. He consented 
to this, and built Daru-l-Balat. The Balat* itself is a place at 
the back of the racecourse, where royal brocade is manufactured. 
Constantinople is about the size of al-Ba^rah, or smaller; and the 
buildings are all of stone. It is fortified as other towns ; and is 
impregnable, with a single fortress only. The sea bathes it on one 
side. The racecourse is on the banks of it. Daru-l-Balat and 
the Royal Palace are in a line, with the racecourse between them. 

The doors of the two buildings are facing each other. In the 
centre of the racecourse is a platform surrounded by steps. 148 
None of the Muslims may reside in Daru-l-Balat, unless he be a 
man of rank. They are maintained by the Government, and are 
well cared for and allowed to promenade ; whilst the rest of the 
Muslim prisoners, who are commoners, are reduced to slavery and 
are employed on different works. The prudent man, therefore, 
is he who, when asked about his profession, does not disclose it. 
Captives are allowed sometimes to trade with each other and 
to profit themselves. This people never force any of their pri- 
soners to eat flesh of swine, nor do they bore the nose or slit 
the tongue. Prom the palace of the Dog to Daru-l-Balat there 
extends a Causeway on which is the figure of a horse in bronze. 

The inhabitants meet at stated times for sports and games. The 
name of the king in these games is Wainatwa, and the name 
of the chief minister Brasiyana.® If they desire to draw an 
auguiy from these games, they divide in two parties and start 
horses round the platform in a race. If the horses of the Dog^s 
party are the winners, they say that the Greeks will be victorious 
and then shout, Wainatwa ! Wainatwa ! but if the horses of 
the Vizier’s party should win, they say the Muslims will be the 
victors and then shout Brasiyana! Brasiyana! and would go to 
the Muslim prisoners and bestow gifts on them and make them 
presents, as they have gained the victory. The city has good 

1 The Emperor of Constantinople ! 

> The word al-Baldt is a corruption of the Latin ‘ Palatium,* and may 
be translated the * Eoyal Residence * or ‘ Court.* 

8 This alludes to the factions called UpaataKot and O^fvcroi. Editor’a 
note. 
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markets, and prices there are moderate and frnits abundant. In 
the towns of Bithynia^ also there are Muslims, as well as in 
Ma*dinu-n-Nubas* [the Copper Mine]. There are also a few 
Muslims in Atrabazund.^ The most direct route to al-Qustanti- 
niyyah is through this province, hence we have described it in it. 
The frontier-town of this province was Malatyah ^ and its town- 
ships, which have now been destroyed by the enemy. 

Distances along the High Roads. From al-Mau$il to Marju- 
hainah, or to Balad, or to al-Mablabiyyah,^ or to Mazari*!, one 
stage in every instance. Then from Marjuhaitiah to al-Hadithah 
149 one stage ; thence to al-Buqai‘ah one stage ; and thence to as-Sinn® 
one stage. And from Balad to Barqa*id one stage ; thence to 
Adliramnh one stage; thence to al-Munisah'J' one stage; thence 
to Na^ibin one stage ; and thence to Dara® one stage. And from 
al-Mablabiyyah to ash-Shahhajiyyah one stage ; thence to Tall- 
A‘far one stage; and thence to Sinjar* one stage. And from 
Mazari*! to Malnthaya one stage ; thence to al-Hasaniyyah one 
stage ; thence to Thamanln one stage ; thence to Jazirat Ibn 
‘Umar one stage ; and thence to Tallu-Fafan one stage. From 
al-Mau^il to Shahrazur^® 60 farsaiis. From Amidst to Mayya- 
fariqln one stage; thence to Arzan*® one stage ; thence to Masjid 

I Reading or for , 

8 Described in Jahdn Numd^ p. 70. 

8 The ancient Trapezos, now called Tarabosan or Trehizond. 

^ The City of Melitene. Captnred by the Greeks in A.H. 322. 

t A small town between aUMan^il and Sin jar, the capital of al-Farj, 
a district of Tall- A'far. Yaqut IV. 428. 

6 The distances in Ibn Khnrdadhbah between as-Sinn and al-Man 9 il 
are as follows : as-Sinn to al-Hadithah 12 /arsa&As ; thence to Banl Tamyaii 
7 far. ; and thence to al-Mau?il 7 far. 

7 A village with two running streams. It is one of the halting-places 
for caravans between al-Man^il and Na^ibin. Ibn Khnrdadhbah (p. 95) 
calls the first station on leaving Na?ibin Talln-FaraBhah, 

8 Distances in Ibn j^nrdadhbah between al-Man^il and ar-Raqqah : — 
To Balad 7 /ar. B a ‘ain a 6 /ar. Barqa*Id 6 /ar. Adhramah 6 far. Talln- 
Farashah 6 /ar, Nn^ibin 4 far. DSra 6 far. Kafartu^h^ 7 far. Ras *Ain 7 
far, al-Jarud 6 far. Bi?n Maslamah 6 /or. Bajarwan 7 far, ar-Raqqah 3 /ar. 

8 The distance from Tall-A‘far to Sinjar is 7 far. 

10 In the province of al-Jibal, in the Rayy district. 

U From Amid to Mayyafariqin 5/ar., and thence to Arzan 7 far, 

18 A town of Armenia, on the river Sarbal. It is without a wall, but 
has a large, strong fortress. Is};a]^ri, p. 76 k. 
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Uwaifl one stage ; t lienee to al-Ma*din one stage ; and thenoe to 
Badlis one stage. From Amid to Shimsh&t^ one stage ; thence 
to Tallu-9&m one stage ; thence to Jarnin one stage ; thenoe to 
fiamaqra one stage ; thence to Jall&b one stage ; thence to ar* 
Buha 2 harids ; thenoe to Harran, the same; thence to Bajarwan 
one stage ; and thence to ar-Raqqah, half a stage. From ar- 
Rahbah to Qarqisiya one stage ; and thence to ad-Dftlijah, or to 
Bira,* one stage. From Qarqisiya to Madyan® one stage ; and 160. 
thenoe to as-Sukair one stage* From Amid to Talln-Qaur one 
stage, thence to Malatln one stage ; thenoe to Tabus one stage ; 
thenoe to Shimshat one stage ; thence to al-Fa‘uniyah one stage ; 
thence to Hi^n Ziyad^ one stage ; thenoe to Malatln^ one stage ; 
thence to ‘Arqah one stage ; thence to ajj-Saf^af one stage ; thence 
to ar-Rummanah one stage ; thenoe to Samandu 2 stages ; thenoe 
to Marj Qaisariyyah one stage; thenoe to Anqirab,® four long 
stages ; thence to Jasr Shaghir.*^ in the Country of Ibnu-l* 
Malati, 3 stages ; thence to al-Niqamndhiyyah^ one stage ; thenoe 
to Mal‘abu-l.Malik (the King’s Theatre or Gymnasium), one 
stage; thence to Harifah one stage; and thence to al-Qas(an* 
tiniyyah one stage. The following is another route .-—From 
Mayyafariqin to Mu§h® 4 stages ; thence to Qunb (?) one stage ; 
thence to Sinn-Nuhas one stage. The latter station is at the 


I I bn KhnrdadJb.b.» h Amid to ghimshij 7 far, Talln-Jufr 6 Jar, 
Jarnan 6 far. Bamaqda 5 far, Jullub 7 far. ar-Rnhik 4 far, Barran 4 fat, 
Tallu-Ma^ra 4 far. Bujarwuu 7 far. ar*Eaqqah 8 far, 

* The town of Birtha^ which according to the probable conjeotnre of 
Bitter represents the modern town of ad-Dair. Editor's note. 

5 In Ibn Khnrdadhbah aUFudain, in Idris! an^Nahrain, Ibn Khnr. 
mentions two stations between Qarqisiya and Snkaira^l-'Abbas, Mikisln 
which is on the IChibar and is 7 far. distant from ar-Baqqah, and ahFudain, 
which is also on the j^abur and is 6 far, distant from Makisin and 6 from 
Snkairn-l-'Abbas. 

* The town of Eh^rtabirt, now called Kharpnt. 

6 The same as Malatyah, or Melitene. 

f The ancient Anoyra, and the modern Angora. 

7 The Sangarins. 

s The ancient Nicomedeia, the capital of Bithynia, on the north- 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Astaoenos, a part of the Propontis. ( Bmith II. 
426 o)* According to Ibn Khnrdadhbah^ Nioomedia was 60 mOes distant 
from Constantinople* 

^ The Mush of our mapSi in Armenia, 
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crossing of the roads of QSllqala, MalaKkird,^ Musb and al- 
SbShdat, from which it is distant 2 stages. From al-Khalidat 
to Samhqamugli is the same distance; thence to Qaluniyatn-h 
‘Aufi* 2 stages; thence to Nafshftriyah® 4 stages; thence 
to the Pass of the Martyrs [‘Aqabatu-sh-Shnhada’], one stage; 
thence to al-Aflaghtoiyah* one stage ; thence to as^^Sunishah one 
stage ; thence to Namuli^ah (?) one stage ; thence to the Capital 
of Ibnu-s-SawSniti one stage ; thence to Dhsaniyah one stage ; 
thence to BShuriyah (?) one stage ; thence to QatabMi, where a 
body of Muslim troops are stationed, one stage; thence to the 
161. Capital of Ibnu-l-Malati 2 stages. Here is a house where hospi- 
tality is offered for Muslims. Thence to the Fresh Water Lake 
[al-Bubairatu-l-Hulwah] one stage ; and thence to ^isn Sa^s, 
one stage.^ 


THE PROVINCE OF STRIA [ASH-SHAM]. 

Syria is a splendid country, the Land of prophets, the abode of 
righteous men, the home of the Saints It is a centre of attraction 
to the virtuous ; and contains the First Qiblah,^ the place of the 

I The Manizjird or Manizkird of Yaqut ( IT. 748 ), in Armenia. It is 
marked in Keith-Johnaton’s map of Turkey in Asia, as Melazgerd, Kd. 

* Yaqut, Qaluniyah, IV. 168. 

B Neo-OeDsareia in Pontns. 

* Paphlagonia, in the north of Asia Minor. 

t Many of the places here cannot be determined, the whole rente 
''being, as the Editor says, very obsonre. 

< AUAhddlf or the substitutes. Certain righteous persons of whom the 
world is never destitute, when one dies God substituting another in his place. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere. 
According to some persons they are so called as the substitutes and succes- 
sors of the prophets. They are known to God alone. In a tradition of *A1I 
it is said that the Atddi are all in Syria; that the Nujdbfff who are Walts 
of a rank inferior to the Abdal^ are in Egypt ; and that the are in 

al-Triq, meaning by the last. Companies assembled for wars : or, because cou- 
pled with the Abdal and the Nujabd\ a company of devotees. See Lane’s 
Arabic Leeicon, under J** and 

1 Jerusalem. For sixteen months from his first arrival at al-MadInah, 
Muhammad prayed towards the temple of Jerusalem, when the Qiblah was 
changed to the Ka*bah. Before that he had no Qiblah in particular. See 
Wherry’s Commentary I. 340 ff. 



EesarFeotion^ and of the Night Joumeyi* the H<dj Landi.and 
many strong frontier posts and cities and saored hills. There a»^ 
the places to which Abi*aham emigrated,^ and also his tomb and 
there also are the habitations of Job and his well the oratory of 
David and his gate the wonders of Solomon and his cities the 

^ Tbo place of tiiial judgment is believed to be a plain on the of 

Olives, near the Gharch of the Ascension. The plain, in consequence of 
this belief, has received the name of as-Sshirah, in reference to Qar*in li:xiz;* 
14. Sec below, p. 172 of Text. 

8 The Temple of Jerusalem, to which Muhammad was tranpported by 
night from Makkah, and from which he was carried through the seyen 
heavens to the presence of God. See Wherry’s notes on the night-journey » 
in Vol. Ill of his Oommentary, p. 55. 

8 Syria as a whole is spoken of as the muhdjar of Ibrahim in a tradition 
of the Prophet, meaning, the country to which he emigrated. The mahijir 
of Abraham in Syria are the places whore he lived during his sojourn 
there. 

4 Abraham was buried in Hebron, now called from the name given by the 
Muslims to the patriarch, al-|^alll. The tomb is sbewn to this day. 

^ According to au-NawawI (p. 170) and al-Mas’udI (1. 91), Job inhabited 
the country of i^auran and al-Ba^l^aniyyah (Batanaea), between Damascus 
and al-J&biyah. His tomb is very well known, in a village near Nawa, the 
capital of Qauran. There is also at this village a running spring, which is 
said to be the fountain which God discovered for him, and in which ho 
bathed and so recovered his former health and beauty. {See Qur’an xxsviii. 
41 ). Job’s well, however, is in the outskirts of Jerusalem, near the spring 
of Sulwan (Siloam). See Text, p. 171. 

4 Wc read in Mas^iidi (1. 109;, that David built a temple for the worship 
of God in Kur Salsm, i.c., Jerusalem. ** This temple,” he says, ” is called 
the Oratory (Mihrdb) of David, and still exists, 322 of the Hijrah. It is 
the highest building in the city, the Dead Bea and the Jordan being both 
visible from the top of it.” The Mihrdb of David is referred to in Qur’in 
xxxviii. 20. 

The GhLte of David is one of the gates of the HaBjidu-l-Aq^i, and will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

1 Yiqut (IV. 593) describes some of the wonderful things which Solomon 
executed in Baitu-l-Maqdis. He built, he says, the chamber in which was 
the Haoging Chain, which the innocent oonld reach by the hand, and the 
guilty could not. This, however, was in the time of David, not Solomon, 
{See above p. 80 note 4). Another wonderful thing of his was a room which 
he built and polished like a mirror, and which had the effect of differentia* 
ting between the wicked and the pious, for the pious had their images reflected 
on the wall of the room in white, while the wicked were reflected in black. 
He also had in a comer of his room an ebony stick which, althoagh quite 
harmless when touched by any of the children of the prophets, burned the 
hands of all others who touched it. 



buiTisg-placd of both Isaac and his mother the birth-place of 
the Messiah and his cradle the village of Saul and his river ;* 
the place where Goliath was slain, and also his castle the well 
of Jeremiah and his prison the place of prayer of Uriah and 
his house the dome of Muhammad and his gate the rock of 

Among the oitot of Solomon, our author mentions Ba^labakk (Heliopolis) 
and Tadmur (Palmyra). Text, p. 186. 

1 In Hebron, in the same oave where Abraham is buried. Ibn Ba^d)Ah 

I. 116 . 

* In Jemsalem. 8et Ibn Batutah I. 124. Jesus speaks in his cradle, 
Qnr'&n III. 46. According to Yaqut (I. 779), the cradle was in Bethlehem. 

* The native place of Saul was Gibeah, called also Gibeah of Benjamin 
and Gibeah of Saul. It was nigh to BImah, and on the high road to K&bu- 
lus between Jerusalem and Uamah (Smith’s D. of G. and B. G. I. 1001 a). No 
Moslim writer gives the name of Saul’s birth-place, although Tdqut states 
(III. 841) that some believe he was from Dusdan, in the district of ^ahrazur. 

The river referred to is said to be tho Jordan. According to the story 
told in the Qur’an (II. 249), when Saul had gone to do battle with the Amu- 
lekites, he came across a river with his soldiers, and in order to try them, he 
allowed them to drink of the river, and took with him only those who lapped 
of the water with their hands, or those who tasted it not. The story of Saul 
8 no doubt confounded here with that of Gideon (Judges vii). Comp. 1. 
Samuel xiv* 24. 

^ Al-Ma8*udi (1. 108) says that Goliath was killed near Baisuu, in ah 
Gfaaur. the great valley of the Jordan. The Castle of Goliath is on a hill 
overhanging the city of *Amman, tho Babbath-Ammon of Scripture. See 
Text, p. 175. 

The soenoe of the conflict between David and Goliath was the valley of 
Blah, in the tribe of Judah near the country of the Philistines. (1 Sam. 
xviiO* It was Saul who was killed near Baisan [Bethsan], which was a city 
of the Manassites, but locally situated in the tribe of Issaohar. The birth- 
place and home of Goliath was Gath, near Bait Jibrm, or Bait Jibrll. 

t The well of Jeremiah evidently refers to the dungeon in the court of 
the prison into which he was oast. Comp. Jeremiah xxxviii. 6. His prison 
also must refer to the place where he was shut up in the king of Jndah’s 
house. Ibtd. xxxii. 2. 

* In his desoription of * Amman (p. 175), our author mentions among 
the monuments of that city, the tomb of Uriah, over which, he says, a mosque 
has been bnilt. The reference is certainly to Uriah the Hittite, who was 
killed before the walls of Babbath-Ammon ; and yet in this passage of al. 
Muqaddasi, as quoted by Taqut the word * prophet ’ is added after the name 
of Uriah (III. 720). The house of Uriah was, of course, in Jerusalem. 

1 The Dome of Mnligunmad, called to this day by the name of Qnbbatn. 
n-Nabi, is one of the four domes on the platform in the centre of the court 
of the Ma 8 jidu- 1 -Aq 9 a. (Text, p. 169). The Gate of Muhammad is one of 
the gates of the Aq^ mosque. 
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Moses the hill of Jesus the omtory of Zacharia43 the battle 
ground of John ;* the shrines^ of the prophets ; the villages of 
Job, and the dwelling-places of Jacob;® the Masjidu-l*Aq 9 $ 
the Mount of Olives;® the city of ‘Akka® (Acre); the shrine of 
Siddiqa;^^ the sepulchre of Moses the resting-place of Abraham 

L The rook near which Moses met with ahKhidhr (Qar’iti zviii. 62), on 
the ooaats of Syria, near Antiooh. See page 30 note 2 of this translation. 

S On Mount Qasiyun (Caaius), near Damasous. The hill is referred to in 
Qur’an zziii. 52, and a desuription of it is given by Ibn Baj;uj;ah 1. 288. It 
is said that Jesus and thn Virgin Mary lived for some time in a small cave 
on this hill, which in the language of the Qur’uu was ‘a place of quiet and 
security, and watered with running springs.’ According to others, the hill 
represents Jerusalem. See Kitubu*UBuldau, p. 93. 

1^ Wibiiin the Masjidu-l-Aqfa ; referred to in Qur’an xiz. 12. 

^ In the Glossary the word is given as probably meaning ’baptismal 

place this meaning can only have been suggested from the word l)eiug eon* 
neoted with the name of John tho Baptist, as nothing in the root itself can, by 
any stretch of moaning, be taken to imply ’ baptism ’; unless indeed the idea 
of ’rubbing* can be so taken. M uslitn writers, however, never allude to bap. 
tivsm under that name, if tho word is not a corruption of in the sense 

of ’ plac*.c of seclusion or retreat ; ’ it can only have the meaning given to it 
above ; and the story of John’s blood bubbling up on the ground, and not 
stopping till seventy thousand men were slain on it, seems to give weight to 
this interpretation. See al-Kamil of Ibna-l-Ajilib’ 1. 216. Also Wherry’s 
Commenlavy^ HI. 57n. 

^ Places hallowed by thu martyrdom of prophets, or from association 
with their history. 

^ Three places in Syria are connected with the history of Job. 1'^ Al- 
Bat h- pah. or abBathaniyyah. to which he belonged. This village is situated 
between Dimashq and Adhri’at. in the f^anran district. 2° Nawa, a small 
town of Qauran, at two marches from Damascus, where he chiefly resided. 
3* Dair Ayyub, or the Monastery of Job, where he suffered and was 
buried. 

Jaoob dwelt in the district of Nabulus [Neapolis, SoheoheiAji a 
village called Sailun [Shiloh]. Yaqut IV* 311. 

7 The Mosque at Jerusalem, which occupies the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. It was so culled iu Qur’an zvii. 1, as the most remote of the 
venerated mosques of Islam. 

9 Jdbal Zaitdf which derives its sacred charBotar;f^om the asoeuiton of our 
Lord. Comp, Text, p. 172. 

^ Acre, the harbour of which he desetflm aa one of the marvellous sights 
in the province. See Text, p. 186. 

See Text, p. 188. 

11 ” And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over agakist Beth- 
peor.” {Dmt, xzxiv. 6). The district is now called al-Balqi* ; and Yiqui 



and his cemetery the city of Asoalon;* the Spring of Siloam® 
(Sulwan) ; the quarters of Luqman the Valley of Kenyan, ^ 
and the cities of Lot ; the place of the Gardens the mosqnes 
of ‘Umar,*^ and ‘Usman’s endowment the gate named by the 
two men,^ and the hall in which the two suitors appeared 
the wall^^ between torment (hell) and pardon (heaven), and the 


(III. 210} places the grave on a mountain near Saihan, a village in the suburbs 
of Ma’ab. 

1 It is on a small hill, at a distance of three miles from Hebron. It is said 
that Abraham slept there on seeing the cities of Lot in mid-air. See Text, 
p. 173. In the resting-place of Abraham there is probably an allusion to Oen, 
XV. 12, ** And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram.’’ 

3 According to Yaqut (III. 674), the exoellences of ’Asqalan, which is 
spoken of as the Bride of Syria, are adverted to in the traditions of the 
Prophet. Ibn Balut^ah (1. 126) describes the celebrated manaoleum of Asoalon, 
where the bead of al-^usain was interred before it was removed to Cairo. 

3 The Pool of Siloam, which is mentioned in the New Testament ( 8t John 
ix. 7, &o.). Yaqut (III. 125), says that people use its water as a means for 
obtaining blessings and for oures. 

* Luqman the Sage, generally thought to be the same person as .^Isop of 
the Greeks. He is referred to in Qur’an xxxi. 11. According to Yaqut (III. 
512), the grave of Luqman lies to the east of the sea of Tiberias. 

^ Palestine, the Laud of Canaan ; the valley appears to be the Gbaur, or 
Jordan Valley ; as at page 161 of the text the author describes Tiberias as the 
chief city of the valley of Kan’ an. 

^ This refers to Uifa tradition that Paradise will be conducted to Jerusalem 
on the Rosurrectiofi day, with pageantry and festive parade. See Kitdhu-l- 
Btilddn, p. 94. 

1 It was the policy of ^ Umar to erect a mosque wherever there was a 
church of the Christians (Yaqut I. 779) ; henoo, many mosqnes in Syria bear 
his name. The great mosque of Jerusalem is, to this day, known as the 
mosque of * Umar. 

8 These were large gardens below the village of Siloam, in the environs of 
Jerusalem. They were given in bequest by the Caliph ‘ Uthman ibn ^ AffSn 
for the poor of tho city. See Text, p. 171. These gardens are probably 
identical with tfie hinges garden in Nehemiah (iii. 15), 

® The reference is to Qur’an v. 26, “ Enter in upon them by the gate.” The 
two men are said to be Caleb and Joshua, and the gate that of Jericho. See 
Ka shsh aff in loco* 

10 In the story of Uriah. See Qur’an xxxviii. 20. These men were two 
angels who pretended to appeal to David in order to convince him of his sin 
in the matter of Uriah’s wife. Bodwell’s Koran, p. 120. 

H On the judgment-day* See Qur’an Ivii. 13. 
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Near Place the sacred shrine at Baisan the noble and glorious 
gate of Hittah;^ the gate of the Trumpet^ (as-Sfir) ; the place 
of al-Taqtn;^ the tombs of both Mary and Rachel the place of 
meeting of the two seas the dividing-place of the two worlds ,® 
the Gate of the Shechina,^ and the Dome of the Chain the 
final station of the Ka‘bah as well as other holy places without 
number, and conspicuous excellences ; with fruits and general 
plenty and trees and abundant water. The country indeed is of 
advantage both for this world and the next ; for here the heart 

I The Sacred Rock m the Temple of Jernsalem, from which the Archangel 
Tsrafn will sonnd the trnmpet at the day of Besarrection. The allusion is to 
Qnr’ln 1. 40 : ** And listen for the day when the crier shall cry from a near 
place,*’ t.e., a place from which all men may hear. See Nawddiru^UQalyiiht, 
p. 228. 

• Baisan is connected with the tradition of al-JaudBoh^ the beast who 
shall spy out and bring news to Antichrist. According to Yaqut fl. 788), 
there is at Baisan a spring called *AinU‘l-Fulu8 which is said to be of Paradise. 
The spring is somewhat saltish. The shrine, however, is probably connected 
with the popular belief that Baisan is the tongne of the earth. 

8 The gate of forgiveness, referring to Qnr’Sn ii. 66 ; it is in the northern 
wall of the Haram Area at Jerusalem. 

* One of the gates under the Dome of tho Hook, to the north. It is now 
called Babn-l-Jannah, Gate of Paradise. 

* At three miles from Hebron there is a small hill from which it is said 
Abraham viewed the destruction of the cities of Lot. A mosqne was built 
there called Maajidul-Yaqlnf from the circnmstance of Abraham exclaiming 
when he saw the cities in mid-air, HadhU hmva’l-Haqqu-UYaqm.*' This is 
the certain truth. See Text, p. 173. 

• The reputed tomb of the Virgin is in a subterranean church close to the 
Garden of Getheetnane, iii the bed of the valley of Jehoshaphat (Smith's D. of 
G & B. Geog. II. 28b). Rachel’s grave lies at a little distance from Bethlehem, 
which is six miles south of Jerusalem. See Gen. xxxv. 19. 

7 Qur’an xviii. 59. The commentators say these two seas were the medi- 
terranean and the Persian. See, however, the author’s own opinion on this 
point, at page 30 of this translation. 

8 Referring to Qur’an Ivii. 13. 

9 Babn-s-Sakinah, in the Masjidu-l-Aqsa. The Shechina, by which is under- 
stood the divine presence or glory ^ which used to appear on the ark, and alluded 
to in Qnr’an ii. 248. 

10 Qnbbatn-s-Silsilah, one of the four domes on the platform of the court of 
the Aq^a mosque, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Rook. A des- 
cription of the ohain will be found on page 80 of this translation* 

II The Ka’bab will be removed on the day of judgment to Jerusalem. 
Kitabud-Bulddfij p,94i. 
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softens, and the body readily bends in worship. Again, there is 
Damascns, the garden of the world ! and 8ngharJ the lesser 
Baiifrah ; as also beautiful Ramlah, with its fine white bread ; and 
holy Iliya (Jerusalem), where hardship is unknown ; and Him?, 
renowned for cheap living and good air. The vine-clad mountain 
162. of BnsrS, too, should not be forgotten ; nor Tiberias, so renowned 
for its crops and its villages. Besides, the sea stretches along the 
border of this province, carrying thereto continuously objects of 
commerce. The Sea of China also touches it on its farthest side.^ 
Plains and mountains are there, also, and low valleys and other 
natural phenomena; while the desert lies on its outskirts, forming 
the roadway from it to Taima’.® Quarries of marble also occur, 
and drugs for the composition of every medicine. The country is 
inhabited by many men of wealth and merchants and elegant 
people, as well as law doctors, scribes, artisans and physicians. 
But the people live ever in terror of the Greeks, who have driven 
many from their homes, and have devastated the outlying districts 
and ruined the frontier towns. Nor are the Syrians the equals 
of the Persians in either science, religion, or intelligence ; some 
have become apostates, while others are paying tribute. They set 
obedience to created man before obedience to the Lord of Heaven. 
The populace, too, is ignorant and seditious, and the Syrian people 
show neither zeal for holy war, nor resentment against enemies. 

According to some writers, ash-Sham derives its name from its 
position on the left of the Ka‘bab. Others say it was so called 
because in journeying thither the original settlers had to take tb© 
direction of the left.^ Others, again, derive the name from certain 

i The Zoar of Qen. xix. 22, a small town at the soathern end of the Dead 
Sea. It is described at page 178 of the text as a place of considerable com- 
merce, a Basrah on a smaller scale. 

I By the sea of China, the author understands the Indian Ocean in its 
wider sense, inolnding the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf. Syria is connected 
with this ocean by the Oulf of Ahaha, the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, at the 
head of which the town of Ailah {JElana, or Elath) is situated. Ailah is pro- 
perly a town of Arabia Petraea ; hut our author includes it in the towns of 
Syria, as being one of the ports of Palestine. 

^ Between Syria and al-HijSz. 

♦ Left of the track of the Sun, the face always being directed towards the 
Bast. Comp. Mas^udl III. 140. Or the name qjh-Shdw. the left hand, was first 
applied to this country by the Arabs of the in contradistinction to 

aUTaman, the right hand, the two countries being situated to their loft and 
right respectively.' 
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spots, red, white and black, which ai'e to be found in it, and which 
are likened to the moles on the human body The in- 

habitants of al-*Iraq call all the country beyond the EuphrateSf 
ash>Sh&m ; and in this less restricted sense the name is used by 
Muhammad ibnu-l-Hasan^ in his works. But in point of fact, of 
all the trans-Euphrates country, the district of Qinnasrin alone 
forms part of ash-^iam. All the rest is the Arabian Desert, 
a^-Sham itself lying beyond this desert. Muhammad uses 
the name for the sake of simplicity, and in accordance with the 
common conventior.al usage, just as it is customary to call 
Khurasan, al-Ma^riq (the East), while in point of fact the 
East is the country beyond this. Properly speaking, ash- Sham 
is the name for that portion of the country which lies directly 
opposite to al-lTaman, and from which it is divided by the 
district of al-Hijaz. Were any to say, * Wo do not see why the 
extremity of the desert ns far as the limits of al-‘Iraq, should 
not be reckoned as part of Syria ; so as to coincide with the 
learned of al-‘lraq:* we answer that we have divided the provinces 
according to nature, and so defined their boundaries ; we must not, 
therefore, assign to one province what belongs to another. And 
if any further say, * How do you know that it did not form part 
of it in ancient times ? * we would reply, ‘ Both doctors of law and 
geographers are agreed that this debatable tract belongs to the 
Peninsula of the Arabs. Therefore, to any one who would assign 
it to Syria, except in a loose and general way, we should be able 
to say, ‘ The boundaries of Syria are as we have drawn them. To 
these boundaries you add a tract about which there ie dispute ; and 
it is on tliose who make the addition that the burden of proof lies.* 

We have omitted all description of and its district, 

inasmuch as it is now in the possession of the Greeks. It is in 
Xarasus that the Cave^ is situated, for there is the tomb of 163, 

I Abu-hFida’ (II. 2) lends his authority to this opinion, and says that in 
fact tracts of all three colors are to be foand in Syria. 

S The celebrated Ji^anafite doctor (A.H. 135-180). 

® Tarsus was taken from the Arabs in A.H. 864, A.D. 965, by the emperor 
Kicephorus, but was soon after again restored to them. See Smithes Diet, of 
G. aud B. Geog. II. I106a. 

. ^ The Cave of the Seven Sleepers, whose story founded on Christian tradi- 
tion is related in Chap, xviii. of the Qur’an, verses 8-22. The city was 
Ephesus, but some commentators suppose it was Tarsus. , See Wherry’s 
Commentary IH. 82 note on verse 18. 

32 
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Daqjanus (Deciauus). * There is a hill in the country-side, on which 
is a mosque aaid to be built over the Cave. Mujahid ibn Yazid 
gives the following account of a visit to the Cave.* He says, “ I 
went forth with jQjalid al-Baridi,* at the time that he was sent 
on an embassy to the Roman emperor,* in the year 102 of the 
Hijrah. We were the only Muslims on that journey. After we 
had visited Constantinople, we set out to return by ‘Ammuriyah,* 
and thence, in the course of four nights, we reached al-Ladhiqiy- 
yatu-l-Muhtariqah.* From thence we came on to al-Hawiyyah 
[the Ravine], a deep hollow in the mountain, where it was told 
us were some corpses of whose identity nothing is known, but there 
were guards over them. And the people caused us to enter a 
subterranean passage about fifty cubits long and two broad ; we had 
lamps with us and behold, in the middle of this tunnel was an 
iron door, it being a hiding-place for their families when attacked 
by the Arabs. It was a waste of great extent, in the midst of 
which was a pool of water, about fifteen cubits across. The sky 
was visible from here. Tlie cavern from this place entered the 
interior of the mountain, and we were conducted to a spot right 
under al-Hawiyyah, where was a chamber some twenty cubits 
long. In this chamber were thirteen men, lying on their backs, 
each having on a cloak — I cannot say whether of wool or of hair, 
but it was gray in colour — and a dust-coloured vestment, which 
crackled under the touch like parchment. These vestments, 

i It was to eBca|)o the rage of Decias (A.D. 249-’251), that the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus hid themselves in the cave. The majority of Arab 
writers, however, call their persecutor Decianus. 

* The anthorities for this narrative are : — The jurisprudent Abu 'Abdi-lluh 
Mntammad ibn ‘Umar al -Bukhari ; Abu Tahb al-YamanI; al-^asan ibn 
Yaby& ; his father ; Muhammad iba Sahl al-j^urasatil ; Hisham ibii Mul^am- 
mad ; Mnjihid ibu Yazid. 

* Al-Baridl raeaus the * master of the post-horse establishment,* or * a 
royal messenger * or ‘courier,’ 

* In his translation of al-MuqaddasI’s chapters on Syria for the Palestine 
Pilgrims* Text Society, Mr. Guy Le Strange has mistaken the word al- 
Tighiyah, which is an appellation for the emperor of the Greeks (see Lane), 
for the name of a valley between Makkah and Yanbn*. 

6 Amorium. 

* Laodioeia Gombusta, the modern Ladik, The town received its surname 
probably from having been at one time destroyed by fire. Bat as it has this 
surname as eiirly as the time of Strabo (see Smith’s Diet, II. 112a), there is no 
ground for Le Strange’s translation * lately destroyed by fire.* 
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which were fringed, covered their faces and the whole of fheir 
bodies. Some of the dead men wore boots up to the middle of the 
leg, and some sandals, while others had shoes ; everything seeming 
perfectly new. On uncovering the face of one of them, I perceived 
that the hair of his head and of his beard has remained unchanged, 
and that tlie skin of his face was shining, the blood appearing 
in his cheeks, as though these men had laid themselves down but 
a moment before. Indeed, their limbs were as supple as the 
limbs of living men. They were still in their youth, except 
certain of them who had white hair here and there. We also 
discovered that one of them had had his head cut off, and in- 
quiring of the people on the matter, they answered, saying, “ The 
Arabs having once prevailed over us, they took possession of 
al-Hawiyyah. We told them the story of those men, but as they 
would not believe us, one of them struck off the head of this one.*’ 

The men of al-Hawiyyah also told us that each year on the 
anniversary of a feast held in their honour,^ they assemble together 164, 
and raising them one by one, they cause them to stand upright. 

Then they wipe them, and shake the dust off their clothes, and 
arrange their garments, without ever having a fall or tottering ; 
then they lay them upon the ground. They also said that they 
pare their nails three times in the year, for their nails continue 
to grow. Then we inquired concerning their history and their 
origin, but the people replied that they knew nothing about the 
matter, only adding, * We call them prophets.* ’* Mujahid and 
Skftlld give it as their opinion that these men might be the 
* men of the cave ;* but Glod knows best. 

On the next page will be found the figure or map of the pro- 
vince. 

We have divided this province into six districts. The first, 
reckoning from near the province of Aqur (Mesopotamia), is Qin- 
nasrin ; next Hira^ (Kmesa) ; tlien Dimaghq (Damascus); al- 
Urdnnn (the Jordan); Filastin (Palestine); and lastly, n§h- 
Sharat.* 1. The District of Qinnasrin. Its capital is Halab 
(Aleppo)^ and among its cities are Antakiyah (Antioch), Bfilis, 

1 The commemoration of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesns takes place on the 
5th of Tishrin 1. (October), the first month in the ecclesiastical year. Bee 
iHbiruni’s Chronology, p. 285. 

5 The district of ash-Sharat corresponds to the ancient Idumaea (Smith*! 

Diet, oj O, and R. Oeog. II, 145). 
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a«-Suwaidiyjah ^ Sumai«a|i* Manbij,® Bayyas,'^ at-Tiriat,^ 
QinnoBna, Mar*a^,® Iskandaruriah, Lajjlin,’ Rafaniyyah,® Jfiai- 
yah,® ^amafc,**^ Sliaizar,*^ Wadi Butnan,** Ma‘arratu-n*Na‘manj** 

I The port of Antioch, marked in K. Johneton’e Map of Turkey in Asia F e. 
Yiqfit (I. 386) writes, Anplkiyah, which is about 2 /arsaM^* distant from the 
sea, has a harbour in a little town called as-Suwaidiyyah, where the ships of 
the Franks oast anchor, and from which they carry their effects on horses 
and mules to Autakiyah. According to Le Strange, it is probably identical 
with the St, Simeon^H Harbour of the Crusades. The ruins of Seleuoeia 
Pierla, the ancient port of Antioch, are not far distant from the modem port. 
The Orontes discharges itself into the sea at Suwaidiyyah. 

* The ancient Samosata, on the river Euphrates. The modern town is 
about 40 miles south of the cataracts of the Euphrates, where it passes Mount 
Tauras. Smith’s Diet. II. 901a. Sumaisat is marked in K. J.’s map H e. 

8 The ancient Hierapolis, situated on the high road from Antioch to 
Mesopotamia, 24 Roman miles to the W. of the Euphrates, 2^ day’s journey 
from Aleppo, and 6 day’s from Antioch. The modern name of the town is 
Kara Bamhuche, or Buy/ik Munbedj. Smith’s Diet. I. 1064. 

4 The ancient BaisB, a small place on the gulf of Issus, now the gulf of 
Ukendervrif on the Syrian coast. It is 2 distant from Iskandarunah, 

to the north of it, and is marked in K. J.’s Map as Bay as, 

^ A port on the gulf of Ishenderuny between Bayyns and al-Ma^^i^ah 
(Mopsuestia). It was from this port that ships laden with timber for Egypt 
and other parts of Syria set sail. It is probable that it occupied the site 
of the ancient Issus, on or near the head of tho gulf. 

6 The Marash of the maps, supposed to be the ancient Germanicia. 

7 Lajjfm, Rafaniyyah, Jdsiyah, Ramit, ghaizar and Wadi Bulnan are on 
p. 54 of the text, given as belonging to the district of Qim?. 

8 A maritime town of Syria, near Tripoli. See Smith’s Diet. (11. 692aX 
and Taqut (II. 79G). Among the districts of Rim?, Ibn Kh urdSdlibah men* 
tions a Rafaniyyah, which he joins with Tadmur (Palmyra). YSqut calls this 
Rafaniyyah, Kafaniyyah of Tadmur (II. 796). 

8 At 16 miles from Rim?, to the south of it. 

W The Epiphaneia of the Greeks, delightfully situated on the western bank 
of the Orontes, to the north of Rim?. It is supposed to be identical with the 
ancient Hamath. See Smith 1. 843, and Abud-Fida’ II. 40. 

II Now called QaVat ghaizar, marked in the maps as Sejar^ on the left bank 
of the Orontes, between Ramat and Famiyah (Apameia), and at 16 miles from* 
the latter. It is the ancient Larissa. See Smith II. 128. 

18 YaqiVt (I. 664j describes Bu^nan as a valley between Manbij and Ralab, 
at a short day’s march from either place, interspersed with running streams 
and numerous villages, of which the largest is called BuzTi'ah. 

18 A considerable town in the district of Rims, between Ralab and Ramat 
(Yaqut IV. 675). Its name often appears as al-Ma^arrah, It is the ancient 
Arra, 20 mil^ 8. of Chalcis, or QinnasrTn. It is also known as Dhi tu«L. 
Qa^rsin. Ad-Dimashql, 205. 



Ma‘arrat-Qinnasr1n.* 2. The District of Him? (Emesa). 
Its capital bears the same name. Among its cities are : Salamij-* 
yah,* Tadmur (Palmyra), al-Kbuna^irah,® Kafar^tAV 
aULadhiqiyyah ^ Jabalah,^ Autarsus,^ BulunySs, * 9i9nu- 
1-Khawabi.* 3. The District of Dimag^q (Damascus). Its 
capital is of the same name. Its cities are : Baniyas, Saida 
(Sidon), Oairut, Atrabulus (Tripoli), ‘Arqah. The territory of 
al-Biqa*.^® Chief City, BaUabakk (Heliopolis) ; towns, Kamld,i^ 

I Often called Ma'arrat- Mavrin, a small town in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
at a distance of 15 miles from it. Ydqut IV. 674. 

* Written in TSqut (III. 123), Salamyah. It is the ancient Salaminias or 
Salamias (Smith II. 876), situated on the border of the desert, but fertile and 
abounding in water and trees. It is 24 miles distant from ^im?. 

* The town of ]^un3?irah is the chief place in the district of al-Aljia??, a 
large, well-known tract of country to the south-east of Aleppo. Ylqut (II, 478) 
places it ever against Qinnasrin, near the confines of the desert. 

* Abu-l-Fida* (II, 41) describes Kafartnb as a small town, whore there is 
little water. It is, however, the chief administrative place of the locality. 
It is situated on the road from Ma'arrah to Shaizar, at a distance of 12 miles 
from either place. 

6 Laodiceia ad Mare, formerly one of the most important towns on the 
Syrian coast. The modern city still shows traces of its former importance. 
Its port is better sheltered than any on the coast. Smith II* 1235. It is 
45 miles distant from Antioch. 

® A maritime city of Syria, south of al-Ladliiqiyyah. The Jehleh of the 
maps. 

7 Incorrectly for An};artus, the ancient Antaradus, and the modern Tartus, 
It is situated at the northern extremity of Phoenicia, over against the island 
o€ Aradus, now called ituad. Tartus is now a mean village of about three 
hundred inhabitants. Smith I. 1886. 

8 Bulunyis, was a town on the sea coast, situated 24 miles to the north of 
Antartus, near the fortress of Marqab. The river Banias flowed on the S. and 
W. of it. It is now utterly deserted. The city is mentioned by the Crusaders 
under the name of Valania, and its Greek name was Balanea. Smith 
I. 372t, 

* According to al-Idrlsl, it is 15 miles to the south of Anlartus. 

Al-Biqa* is now the name of the valley between Lebanon and Anti-' 
Lebanon, from Zahleh southward. The remainder of the Biqa*, from the 
village of Zahleh northward, takes its name from Baalhekf which lies in this 
plain. Al-Biqa* is the Coelesyria of classical winters. Smith II. 1071. 
Yaqut (I. 6119) describes al-Biq3‘ as a large plain between Ba‘labakk, Bimf 
and Dimas^, where there are many villages and abundant waters. 

II Formerly the capital of al-Biqa‘. Ad-Dimashqi (p. 199} places it at the 
foot of Lebanon. It is also called Kamidu-l-Lauz (of the Almond). Ss# 
Abn-l-Fidi* IL 27 note 1. 



*Arjamfl^i * and az-Zabadanl.* The' District of Dainasciis 
includes six territories : al-Ghutah, Hauran, al»Ba^aniyjab, 
al-Jaulan, al>Biqa‘, and al-lldlah.^ 4. The District of 
al-Urdunn (tho Jordan). Its capital is Xa'^^riyyah (Tiberias). 
Among its towns are : Qadas, Sur (Tyre), ‘Akka (Acre), 
al-Lajjun, Kabul, Baisan, Adlin*at. 6. The District of Filasj;in 
(Palestine). Its capital is ar-Elamlah. Its towns : Baitu-l-Maqdis 
155* (Jerusalem), Bait-Jibrll, Gjhazzah (Gaza), Maimas, ^Asqalan 
(Ascalon), Yafah (Joppa), Arsuf, Qaisariyyah (Ceesarea), 
Nabulus, Ariha (Jericho), ‘Amman, 6. Tlie District of ash-Sharat. 
We have reckoned Sughar as the capital of this District. Its chief 
towns are: Ma’ab (Moab), Mu*an,* Tabuk, Adhruh. Wailah, 
Madyan. 

It is to be remarked that there are villages in this province, 
larger and more considerable than many of the chief towns in the 
Arabian Peninsula ; such as Darayya,^ Bait-Lihya,® Kafar- 
sallam and Kafar-saba. But they have the characteristics of 
villages, and are reckoned as such — this practice, as we have said 
before, being based upon conventional usaja^e. 

^alab*^ (Aleppo) is a fine city, delightful and well-fortified. The 

I It is Arjamus in Yaqut, who places it in the Biqa* of Ba'labakk (III. 
G37). Abud-Fida* (II. 26) says it is 12 miles distant from Ba'labakk, and is 
on the road from this town to Bairut. 

S Az-Zabadini is a pleasant town situated on the banks of the Barada, the 
river of Damascus. It is 18 miles distant from BaUabakk, and the same 
distance from Damascus. 

B Al-Ghutah is the district in the midst of which Damascus is situated. 
The whole district is covered with gardens, and watered by numerous streams. 
It is celebrated by the Arabian poets as tho terrestrial Paradise. Smith 
I. 749, and Comp. Ylq&t III. 825. Haurun (Auranitis) is the great desert 
tract south of Damascus. Al-Bath^niyyah is the District of Batanasa, situated 
between abJaulan or Daulanitis and Baurin. G-aulanitis extended from the 
sea of Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan. Al-Biqa*, as already mentioned, 
is the valley between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. Al-^ulah, or Ard-eU 
Hulehf is the region round the small lake now called Bahr-eUHuleh^ “ the 
waters of Merom ” of Scripture, 

4 A small town on the border of the desert ; the Maan of the maps. 

4 A large village in the C^utah of Dimashq, at three miles from the city 
to the south-west. Abu-l-Fida* II. 28 note 8. 

® Another well-known village in the Ghiitah. placed by Ibn Batut;ah (I. 287) 
east of Damascus. 

^ The modem representative of Chaleb or Chalybon, to which Seleuous 
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inhabitants at'e characterized by a certain elegance of manners, 
and are rich and gifted. The houses are built of stone, and tlie 
city is flourishing, lii the midst of it rises a strong and spacious 
citadel, which has its own water supply, and where the royal 
treasures are kept. The great mosque stands in the town. The 
inhabitants drink the water of the Quwaiq^ river, which enters the 
town to the Palace of Saifu-d-Daulah* through an iron grating. 
The city is not large, but it is the seat of government. It has 
seven gates the gate of liim^, the gate of ar-Raqqah, the gate of 
Qinnastin, the gate of the Jews, the gate of al-‘Iraq, the gate of 
the Melon-market (Bab Dari-1- Bittikh),^ and the gate of Aiita- 
kiyah. The gate of the Forty (Babtt-1-Arba‘in) is now closed. 
Balis^ is situated in the angle of the boundary towards ar-Raqqah. 
It is a flourishing town. Qinnasrm^ has been denuded of most of 

Nicator gave the name of Beroea. It was conquered by the Arabs under 
Abu ^Ubaidah, A.D. 638. In A. II. 333 (A.D. 944-6), Halub became the 
capital of Saifu-d-Daulah ibn ^amd6n, and continued in the possession of 
his family for about seventy years. 

I In all probability the ancient Chains. It takes its rise from two sources 
in the high ground S. of *Aintdb, (Smith I. 602a). According to Yuqut 
( IV. 206), it is 42 miles long, from its source to the place where it is lost in 
the marsh 12 miles from Qinnasrin. The Quwaiq almost dries up in summer. 

3 Saifu-d-Daulah, the great prince of the race of ^amdnn, was born in A.H. 
303 (A.D. 916), and died at Aleppo A.H. 356, after a successful reign of about 
24 years. He distinguished himself greatly in his numerous campaigns 
against the Greeks. For his life, consult Ibn ^allikan II. 334. 

S The names of the gates in Yaqut (II. 310) are as follows : the gate of 
the Forty, the gate of the Jews, — which was restored by al-Maliku dh- 
Phohir and its name changed to Babu-n-Na?r or the gate of Victory — the 
gate of the Gardens (Babu-l-Jinan), the gate of Antakiyah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, the gate of al-‘Iraq, and the Secret Gate (Babu-s-Sirr). 

♦ This is probably a counterpart of the Daru-l-BiUi^ of Baghdad, which 
was a market for fruits of all kinds, although known as the water-melon 
market. See Yaqut II. 617. 

^ The ancient town of Barbarissus, by the Euphrates. Balls was situated 
on the confines of Syria and Arabia, in tlie angle formed by the Euphrates 
and the common boundary of the two provinces. This is apparently what 
the author means by ra’su-J-Aadd, the head of the boundary. At the time of 
Yaqut, Balis was 4 miles away from the Euphrates, the river having gradually 
receded towards the east. 

^ Qinnasrin has been identified with the ancient Chalcis, which was situated 
63 Roman miles from Antioch and 18 M.P. from Beroea. The modern 
town is about 12 English miles from Aleppo, Qinnasrin was formerly the 
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166. itB itihabiiaafcs. The Prophet is reported to have said, ** Almighty 
God spake to me in revelation, * Whichever of these three thoa 
ropairest to it shall be the abode of thy flight — abMadinah, al- 
Ba^raiti, or Qinnasrin,”^ Now if any one should ask of me ‘ Why 
have you reckoned Halab, as the capital of the district, when here 
is a town bearing the very same name ? ’ I reply, ‘ I have stated 
before that the capitals of districts are like unto captains and the 
towns like soldiers ; and so it would not be fitting to make lordly 
l^alab, which is the seat of government and of all state offices, or 
An^akiyah with all its excellence, or Balis in its flourishing state — 
subordinate towns to a small and ruined city. Were he to say, 
‘ Why then have you not done the same in the case of Shiraz ? for, 
according to this rule, I^takbi^ and its towns should be reckoned 
as belonging to Shiraz : we reply. As there are many towns in the 
district of I^takhr, situated at some distance from Istakhr itself, we 
have deemed it expedient to act in the way we did. In the 
science of geography, the rule is not unfrequently sacrificed 
to expediency even as is the case in questions affecting the 
MukHtib (covenanted slave).* Do you not see how the post- 
ponement of payments by reason of the Nairuz * or the 
Mihraj&Uy^ is held to be iiTcgular in all the ordinances 


chief city in the district, but it began to lose ground as Aleppo rose into 
importance, and dually dwindled into an insignificant village. 

1 The authorities for this tradition are : — the worthy Shai]^ Abu Sa‘id 
Aljmad ibn Muhammad [ibn Jibra’il al-Jurl] au-Naisaburi ; Abii Bakr 
Muhammad ibu Ishaq ibn Khuzaimah [an-Naisaburl A.H. 228-811, 

Ahu-Umal!bd8in II, 221] : Abu ‘Ammir [al-Busain] ibn ^uraith al-Marwazi, 
t.e., of Marw [died A.H, 244, Ahu-Umah, I. 761] ; al-Fadhl Abu (read I6n) Musa 
[a^-ghaibam, d. 192, c/. Yaqut II. 570] ; [Abu-l-Muihayyab] *Isa ibn ‘Ubaid 
[ibn Abi ‘Ubaid al-Kindi ad-Darw5zaqi, Yaqut II. 670] ; ^ailan ibn ‘Abdi- 
llah al-* Amiri } Abu Zar*ah; ‘Amr ibn Jarir. This is Jarir ibn ‘Abdi-llah 
al-Bajali, referred to at page 190 note 8 of this translation. 

^ See Hamilton’s Hiddyah 111. 376 et aeq ; and comp. Text, p. 82 (page 47 
of this translation). 

* The Nairuz or Natiruz Is New year’s day, which according to the Persian 
calendar falls on the day on which the sun enters Aries, initiating a week of 
festivities which terminates with the Nauruz-i-huzurg, the sixth day after the 
vernal equinox. 

4 The autumnal equinox, which is celebrated as a feast-day by the Persians. 
For an account of the Nairuz and the Mihrajan, see AlbirunVs Chronology, 
pp. 199 and 207. 
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of law, bat admissible io tbe case of KitHhat ^ by way of ex- 
pediency ? 

Him^ (Emesa). There is no larger city than this in all Syria. 
There is a citadel on a bill commanding tbe city, wbicb is seen 
from afar. Most of tbe drinking-water is obtained from rainfall 
but there is also a river.^ When tbe Muslims conquered this 
place they seized tbe Churcb and turned the half of it into a 
mosque,* Near this mosque, in the market-place, there is a 
dome on the apex of wbicb is the figure of a man in brass, stand- 
ing upon a fish wbicb turns to the four winds.* About this figure 
they relate many absurd stories. This town has greatly declined, 
and is gradually sinking into decay. The men of pirn? are noted for 
their foolishness. The other towns of the district are all in a state 
of partial decay. Prices are everywhere moderate, and such of the 
towns as are on the coast are well-fortified. Tadmur (Palmyra) 
is likewise in a state of decay. It is one of the cities of Solomon, 
the son of David, built like a throne * (above the plain). It is 
situated near the desert * and is a spacious and pleasant city. 

1 In a contract of hitdhatt the ransom is generally stipulated to be paid by 
the slave in separate qisjfs, or lots, at appointed times. A mukatih failing in 
his payments, may if he appear on enquiry to be solvent, be indulged with a 
short delay. Otherwise the master may require the magistrate to pass a 
decree of inability, and so dissolve the contract of kitdbat. Prom the text it 
appears that if payments fall due on the Nairuz or the Mihrajdn feast-days, 
they may be deferred without any injury to the slave. 

* This is the Orontes, which waters the gardens of Him? about a mile and 
a half to the west of the town. Smith II. 10716. 

S ^im? capitulated to the Muslims under Abu ‘Ubaidah in A.H. 15 ( A.D. 636). 
Under the terms of capitulation, one quarter of St. John’s Church in that city 
was to be given over to the Muslims to be converted into a mosque. See al- 
Biladhuri. p. 131. 

* Ylqut (II. 336) describes the figure as follows : One of the wonders of 
ijlim? is a figure at the gate of the mosque, nearer the Church, standing ou a 
white stone, and having the upper part like that of a man, and the lower like 
a scorpion. If you take a piece of the clay of the soil, and press it on that 
figure, it will serve as a cure against the bite of scorpions, namely, by the 
person bitten dissolving it in water and drinking it. cf. Text, p. 186. 

h This seems to refer to the situation of Palmyra under a ridge of hills 
towards the W., and a little above the level of an extensive plain.” Smith 
II. 536a. 

® Tadmur is situated in a pleasant and fruitful oasis of the great Syrian, 
desert (Smith). 

33 
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!Dimas]b<l (Damascus)^ is the chief town of Syria, and the royal 
residence under the Honse of Umayyah. There their palaces and 
their monuments are to be seen to this day.* The houses of 
* Damascus are built of wood and mud-bricks.* The city is com- 
manded by a mud fortress, which was erected during my stay 
there. Most of the markets are covered with roofs, and among 
167 . them there is a fine open one, which runs through the length of 
the town.* The city is intersected by numerous streams, and large 
clumps of trees encompass it on all sides. Fruits abound, and 
prices of commodities are moderate. Snow is also found, and 
things of quite opposite natures. Nowhere else will be seen such 
magnificent hot baths, nor such beautiful fountains. The people, too, 
are noted for their good judgment. Among the gates of the city * 


1 This exceedingly ancient city, now called Bsh’Sham^ is situated at the 
distance of two days* journey, or about 60 miles from the coast of the 
Mediterranean, not far from the eastern base of the range of Antilibanus, 
and at the western extremity of the great desert of El-Uauran, Smith I. 
749. This city in the midst of gardens, occupies a site of singular beauty, 
and has been celebrated by the Arabian poets as the terrestrial Paradise. 
The capital city of Syria, both in ancient and modern times, it became 
during the reign of the CJmmayyades, the capital of the whole Muhammadan 
empire. The rule of this dynasty lasted from A.H. 40-132, A.D. 661-760, 
a period of nearly ninety years. 

8 The caliphs of the House of Umayyah adorned their capital with many 
splendid buildings, principal among which was the great mosque. Justice 
Ameer AH in his Short History of the Saracens, describes the buildings of 
Damascus in the following terms. ** Under the Ommeyades, he says, 
Damascus became one of the most beautiful cities of the world, and the 
metropolis of the Isl&mio empire. They adorned it with magnificent build- 
ings, fountains, kiosks, and pleasure-houses. The embellishment began 
with the Green Palace (Qa?ru-l-]^adlira’) bnilt by Mu’awiyah, wliioh re- 
ceived its name from its green colouring and ornamentation. Under bis 
snocessors the city shone with the white domes and the towers of innnmer- 
able palaces and mosques. Walld I in particular beautified Damascus and 
its environs with public structures, aod erected for himself a lasting monu- 
ment in the great mosque.** 

8 The author of the ^afarndma states that the houses of Damascus have 
their first story built of stone, and the other stories of wood. See Quatre* 
in^re, Histoires des Sultans Mamlouhs, Yol. II, 8rd part, p. 286. 

* This evidently refers to the Via Recta, “the street called Straight,’* 
which ran through the centre of the city, from the east to the west gate. 

8 Damasons has eight gates, as would appear from the verses of one of its 
poets, who in comparing it to Paradise, says that its gates are eight like 
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I have noticed tlie following: the Jabiyah gate,* the gate 
a9-Sa£^Ir (the Small), the gate al-KabIr (the Great), the gate 
a§b*§harql (the Eastern), the gate of Tuma (St. Thomas), the 
gate of the river, and the gate of the Mabamiliyyin, or makers of 
camel-litters. The climate of Damascas is very pleasant, bat 
somewhat dry. Also the inhabitants are turbulent, fruits are 
insipid, and meat is hard, and the houses are small and the streets 
gloomy. The bread also is bad there, and a livelihood is difficult to 
make. The city measures about half a/armiJ iu length and in 
breadth, and stands in a level plain. The Damascus mosque* is 
the fairest gem that belongs to the Muslims now, and nowhere 
have they such vast treasure collected at ofie place. Its founda- 
tion walls are built of squared stones, accurately set and of lai’ge 
size, and are crowned with splendid battlements. The columns 
supporting the roof of the mosque consist of black polished pillars 
in three ranges of great breadth. In the centre, fronting the 
mihrab, is a great dome.* The open court is surrounded by 
lofty arcades, themselves surmounted with smaller arches, and 
the whole area is paved with white marble. The walls of the 
mosque, for twice the height of a man, are faced with vaiiegated 
marble, and above this, even to the ceiling, are mosaics of various 
colours and in gold, showing figures of trees and towns and 
inscriptions as well, all most beautil ul and exquisitely and finely 
worked. There is scarcely a kind of tree or a well-known town, 
that will not be found figured on these walls. I’he capitals of the 
columns are covered with gold, and the spandrels of the arcades 
are everywhere ornamented in mosaic. The columns round the 
court are all of white marble, while the walls that enclose it, the 
vaulted arcades, and the small arches above, are adorned in mosaic 
with arabesque designs. The roofs are everywhere overlaid with 
plates of lead, and the battlements on both sides are faced with 

Paradise. See Ibn Batdtab I. 221. According to Kitalju-UBuld^n (p, 106), 
in its Boxnan days Damascas had six gates, namely, the Jabiyah gate, the 
Small gate, the KaisSn gate, the Eastern gate, the Tuma gate, and the gate 
of Paradise or the gardens ( Baba-1- Faradis). 

1 Named after al-Jabiyah, or Jubiyata-l-Jaalan, the place called Odheta 
by Theophanes. This gate is opposite the Eastern gate. 

* On the mosque of Damascas, read the dissertation of Qaatrem^re, 
Histoiree dee Sultans MamlouJcSt Yol. II, 3rd part, p. 262 et sag., and Of. 
Ibn Ba|iu|;ab, Voyages^ Vol. I. p. 197 et sag. 

* Called Qubbatu-n-Naer, the dome of the eagle. 
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the mosaic work. On tlie right side of the court is a treasure- 
house)* raised on eight columns. It is finely ornamented, and the 
walls are covered with mosaic. Both within the mihrab and 
168. around it are set cut agates and turquoises of the largest size. To 
the left of this mihrab, there is another, inferior to it, which is 
for the special use of the Sultan. The centre of this midrib 
had become somewhat injured, and I hear the cost of restoring it 
amounted to as much as 500 dinars. On the sunimit of the dome 
of the mosque is an orange, and above it a pomegranate, both in 
gold. But of the most wonderful of the sights in this mosque is 
the setting of the various coloured marbles, so cunningly matched 
one with the other. Jn fact, the mosque is such that should an 
artist visit it daily during a whole year, he might always discover 
some new pattern and some fresh design. It is said that al- 
Walid employed on its construction skilled workmen from Persia, 
India, Western Africa and Greece, spending thereon the revenues 
of Syria for seven years, as well as eighteen shiploads of gold and 
silver, which came from Cyprus. And this does not include what 
the emperor of the Greeks gave to him in the matter of requisite 
materials and mosaics. The people enter the mosque by four 
gates — namely. 1® Babu-l-Barid * (the gate of the post), which 
opens into the right hand side (of the court). It is of great size, and 
has two smaller gateways to right and to left of it. The chief gate- 
way and the two lesser ones have each of them double doors, which 
are covered with plates of gilded copper. Over the great and the two 
smaller gateways are three colonnades, and the doors open into the 
long arcades, which are vaulted over, the arches of the vault resting 
on marble columns, while the walls are covered afler the manner 
that has already been described. The ceilings here are all painted 
with the most exquisite designs. In these arcades is the place 
of the paper-sellers, and also the court of the Qacjihi’s lieutenant. 
This gate comes in between <he main building (the covered part 
of the mosque) and the court. Opposite to it, and on the left- 


1 The treasure-house of the mosque, situated on the west side of the 
oourt. The revenues of the mosque amounted to nearly 26,000 dinars a year. 

S Known as the midrib of the Companions of the 

Prophet. 

On the w^item side of the mosque, in one of the pleasantest spots in 
Damascus. Tlqut I. 442 and II. 691. Described by Ibn Bstutah I. 209. 
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hand side, is 2^ the Bab Jairun,^ which is similar to the Gate 
ahBarid just described, only that its colonnades are vaulted over in 
the breadth. To this gate you ascend by steps. It is the place 
where the astrologers and other such people are wont to take 
their seat. 3" Babu-s-Sa*at ^ (the gate of the Hours) is in the 
eastern angle of the covered part (of the mosque). It has doable 
doors, which are unornameuted, and over it are arcades, under 
which are seated the public notaries and the like. The fourth 
gate is called Babu-l-Faradls ^ (the gate of the gardens), also 
with double doors. It is opposite the mil^rab, and opens into the 169. 
arcades (on that side of the court), between the two additions 
which have been built here on the right and the left. Above it 
rises a minaret : * this is of modern construction, and is ornamented 
with mosaic work in the manner already desciibed. Before each 
of these four gates is a place for ablutions, cased with marble, and 
with apartments, wherein is running water ; and also fountains 

1 On the eastern side, the largest gate in the mosque. Described by Ibn 
Bapltah 1. 207. According to this writer it is the same as the gate of the 
Hours, so called from a large clepsydra that stood near it. All authors are 
agreed that this clock stood on the eastern side of the mosque, to the right of 
the gate Jairun (see De Sacy’s Relation del* Sgypte, p. 578), so that the statement 
of our author that the gate of the Hours was situated in or near the eastern 
angle of the covered part of the mosque, is not very wide of the mark. Read 
the note of Le Strange on the gates of the mosque, Description of Syria, p. 20. 

8 The gate of the Hours as already stated stood on the eastern side of the 
mosque, to the right of the gate Jairun. It does not appear that our author 
ever intended by this gate, the one in the western portion of the south wall, 
which has always been called BIbu-z-Ziyadah (gate of the Addition). The 
latter gate derives its name no doubt from the fact of that part of the mosque, 
which was till then used as a Christian church, having been incorporated by 
al'Walid into the original mosque. Bee Quatrem^re 11. 3rd part, p. 263. 

& This is the gate on the northern wall, called by other writers BSbu-n- 
Natihyym (of the Confectioners). Al-MuqaddasI calls it Babu-hFaradiH, from 
the city gate of the same name which stood in that quarter, namely, on the river 
Barada to the north of the mosque. 

* This is certainly the Ma’dhan at n-1-* Arils (the Minaret of the Bride), which 
was bnilt by al- Walid, on the northern side of the mosque. Hence, the author 
speaks of it as of modem construction, for there were two other minarets, 
dating from the times of the original Christian church of St. John. Bee 
Quatremire II. 8rd part, p. 273. What made Le Strange think there is a 
doubt about the two minarets being the same, is that he translated the word 
muhdaHiali by * recently-constructed,' when, in fact, at the time al-Muqaddasi 
wrote the minaret was nearly three centuries old. 
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wbich flow into great marble basins. From al-KliacjLitra*^^ tbe 
Sultan’s palace, are gold-plated gates leading into the Maq$u- 
rah. Now one day, T said, speaking to my uncle, ‘O my 
uncle, verily it was not well of al-Walid to expend so much 
of the wealth of the Muslims on the mosque at Damas- 
cus. Had he expended the same on making roads, or in 
the construction of tanks, or the restoration of the fortresses, it 
would have been more fitting and more excellent of him.’ But 
my uncle said to me in answer, ‘ my dear son, you have not under- 
standing ! Verily al-Walid was right, and he was prompted to do 
a worthy work. For he beheld Syria to be a country that had 
long been occupied by the Christians, and he noted herein the 
beautiful churches still belonging to them, so enchantingly fair, 
and so renowned for their splendour : even as are the Qumamah* 
(the church of the Holy Sepulchre) and the churches of Lydda 
and Edessa. So he built for the Muslims a mosque, by which he 
diverted them from these, for he made it one of the wonders of 
the world ! Do you not see how *Abdu-l-Malik,® noting the great- 
ness of the Dome of the Qumamah and its magnificence, was 
moved lest it should dazzle tbe minds of the Muslims, and hence 
erected, above the Rock, the dome which now is seen there ? — I 
have found it stated in a certain book in the library of ‘Atjhudu-d- 
Daulah, that there are two cities which are the Brides of the 
World, namely, Damascus and ar-Rayy ; and Yahja ibn Aktham * 
states that nowhere on earth is there any spot more pleasant than 


^ Built by Mu^awiyah when governor of Syria, and bo called from a green 
dome which he had constructed in the palace. See Quatrem^re, ihid.f p. ^3. 
The palace al-^adhra’ stood at the back of the southern wall of the great 
mosque. According to Ibn Baj^utah (1. 207}, it was destroyed by order of the 
^Abblsides. 

* This is the name which the Muslims give to the magnificent church 
of the Anastasis, which was erected in the time of Constantine, 366 A.D., 
after the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre. The name which literally means 
' the Dunghill,’ is a corruption of al-QiyImah, the Mesurrectiont the name 
given to the church by Christian Arabs. 

8 The fifth Caliph of the House of Umayyah (65--86 A.H.), father of 
abWalid. In 72 A.H.«691 A.D., he reconstructed the sanctuary of the Aq?a 
mosque in a style of great magnificence. 

* The celebrated jurist of the reign of al-Ma*mun, and Qi4hi4‘Qu4hdt 
for many years* (159-242 A,H. 777-857 A.D.). 
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three places, namely, [the Saghd of] Saraarqand,* the plain of 
Damascns {Qhutat and the Ubullah Canal (Nahru-l- 

Ubullah) * Damascus was founded by Diraasjiq,* the son of Qani, 
the son of Malik, the son of Arfa^§lia^ (Arphaxad), the son of 
Sam (Shem), five years before the birth of Abraham. Al-A^ma^, 
however, asserts that its name is to be derived from the word 
‘ Dam§liaqaha,* meaning * they hastened in its building.’ ‘Umar 160. 
ibn ‘Abdi.l-‘Azlz, it is said, wished at one time to strip the mosque 
of its ornaments, and use the proceeds for the benefit of tl»e 
Muslims, but he was at length persuaded to abandon the design.^ 

1 have read in some book that the true amount of the expenditure 
on the Damascus mosque was eighteen mule-loads of gold,^ — A 
satirist writing of the people of Damascus has said 

0 you who ask concerning our religion 1 

Noting the dignified appearance of their doctors of law, 

And their right good conduct in public, 

Their exterior is not the same as their inward man ! 

They have nought to boast of save a mosque, 

t For a description of the celebrated valley of Samarqand, see Abn-1- 
Fida* II. 213. The city of Samarqand itself is thus described in Ibn 
Khurdadhbah (p. 172) ; The view of Samarqand from the mountain of 
sarpusses anything of the kind ii. the world in beauty, ^udhain 
ibnu-l-Mun^ir ar-Raqilshi compares its sea of verdure to the heavens, its 
glittering palaces to the stars, its river to the Milky Way, and its wall to the 
sun, for it encompasses it on all sides just as the sun envelops everything 
with its light. 

> The southern of the two canals cut from the Shattu-l-Arab to the old 
city of al- Basrah. The rich gardens along its borders, for a distance of 
some miles, have made this spot justly celebrated as one of the gardens of 
the world. 

8 Josephus ascribes the foundation of Damasous to Uz, a grandson of 
Shem (Ant. i. 6. § 3). 

♦ See Quatrom^re, Eistoires des Sultans Mamlouks II. 3rd part, p. 274. 

Ibn Jubair gives the total as 11,200,000 dinars. According to the author 
of Kitdbu-hBulddn (p. 107), the accounts made eighteen camel-loads ; and he 
adds that when the accounts were taken before al-Walid, he would not look 
into them, but ordered them to be burned, which is not to be wondered at in 
the least. 

0 The first half line is the beginning of a satirical song written by al- 
Walid ibn Yazid ibn *Abdi-l-Malik, who sncceeded bis uncle Hisham in 126 
A.H.n743 A.D. Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik nominated al-Walid to the succession 
after his brother HishSm ; but when Hisham had come to the caliphate 
desired to put aside al-Walid in favor of his own son Maslamab, who was 
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By possessing which they have transgressed their proper bounds. 
Should a neighbour come to them for a light from their fire, 
Never will they give him a burning stick. 

To their neighbours they are as lions, — but their enemies 
Securely strut about in their very homes. 

The last line however, is not true, for their enemies are ever in 
fear of them. — The town of Baniyas ^ is situated on the border of 
al-^ulah, * towards the foot of the mountains.^ There is greater 
plenty here, and the means of livelihood are easier than in 
Damascus. Thus it was to Baniyas that most of the inhabitants 
of the frontier district migrated when Tarasus was taken. The 
town was then enlarged, and is daily expanding. An extremely 
cold river,* rising from under the Snow Mountain (Jabalu-^- 
Tlialj)y* issues from a spring in the middle of the town. Baniyas 
is the granary of Damascus. Situated in the midst of distncts of 
great fertility, it showers plenty on its inhabitants. The sole 


called Abu a familiar name for a gay prince. It was therefore the 

policy of Higham to traduce al-Walid on all occasions. He went so far as to 
question once his faith in Islam, and this drew from al'Wulid the following 
telling lines, which seem to have long been current as a popular song : — 

O you who ask concerning our religion. 

We are of the same religion as Abu §hikir ! 

We drink it pure and we drink it mixed 
With hot, and sometimes with tepid water. 

1 The city of Paneas, more usually called Caesareia Philippi. It is situated 
upon one of the sources of the Jordan, at the foot of Mt. Panium, one of the 
branches of Lebanon. The modern town contains only 150 houses. Smith 
11. 540a. 

S This does not refer to the lake, but to the district of al-^ulah, which 
lies immediately south of Paneas. 

Mt, Panium, one of tbo branches of Lebanon. 

* The river of Baniyas, supposed to be the principal source of the Jordan, 

issues from a spacious cavern under a wall of rook, on the N.-S. side of the 
town. It is at its head a copious fountain, springing out from the earth in a 
wide and rapid but shallow stream. This spring was considered to be the 
outlet of a small lake called Phiala, now Birket-er-Banif situated high in a 
bare mountain region about 14 miles from Paneas towards the N.-£. Smith 
II. 540a and 519b. , 

* The Hermon of the Old Testament, now oidled Jehel esh-Sheileh. It is 
the easternmost of the two ridges of Antilibanus, of which it is the proper 
prolongation. Smith I. 141a. 
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drawback is that the drinking-water is bad, — Saida (Sidon) ^ and 
Bairut* are well-fortified maritime towns; so also is 
(Tripoli), 3 but it is larger. — Ba*labakk* is an ancient city, having 
cultivated fields and many wondrous ruins. Grapes are in 
abundance. The other cities of the district of Damascus are all 
largo pleasant places. In Hauran and al-Bath.aniyyah are the 
villages of Job and his lands. The chief city is Nawa,^ most rich 
in wheat and grain. The territory of al-Hulah produces much 
cotton, and is the principal place for orange flowers ; ® it is low- 
lying, and has numerous streams. The Ghutah (the plain round 
Damascus) is a day’s journey across each way, and beautiful 
beyond all description.^ 

1 Sidon, anciently one of the leading cities of Pha>nioia, but now littlo 
more than a mere village, is situated on the Syrian coast, almost midway 
between Sfir (Tyro) and Bairut, 

2 Bairut, now the moat important seaport town of Syria, is a place of great 
antiquity. It has been identified by some with the Berotha or Borothai of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and was known in classical times as Berytus. It was 
in the neighbourhood of Berytus that the scene of the combat betweot St, 
George and the Dragon is laid. Seo Smith 1. 395a. 

8 TripoHs, one of the principal maritime cities of Pbconicia, derived its 
name from having been the federal tov, i of the three leading PhoBnioian 
cities, Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, each of which had here its separate quarter. 
(Smith II. 60Ga). It stands on a littlo river now called Qadlsha (the holy) 
or Abu ‘All, in n fertile plain, the port being about two miles distant, on a 
small peninsula. Tripoli was taken by the Arabs in 638 after a prolonged 
siege. 

♦ The Heliopolis of the Crooks, pleasantly situated on a gentle elevation 
at the N.-E. extremity of the plain of al-Biqii*, or Coele-Syria, about 85 
miles N.-W. of Damascus. BaMabakk is celebrated for the magnificence of its 
ruins, but nothing certain is known of its origin. A description of those 
ruins will be found in Smith’s Dictionary under Heliopolis. 

6 The ancient Neve. 

® The text has jujyi, but in footnote g describing the district near 
Baniyas, by which the district of al-Hulah is certainly meant, wo find instead 
* rice.* Al-Hulah produces both cotton and rice, 

I These additional notes are taken from MS. 0 : — ‘Arqah is a place lying 
some way from the sea. The cities of the district of Damascus are situated 
for the most part in the lands bordering on the Nahrn-l-Maqlub (the river 
Orontes). The Janlan district supplies Damascus with most of its provisions. 

‘Arqah, in Greek Area, was situated between Tripolis and Antaradus, at 
the N.-W. foot of Libanus. According to Abu-l-Fida* (IT. 33), it lay % 
parasang from the sea. The name is also written ‘Irqah, 

31 . 



' Tabariyyah (Tiberias) 1 is the capital of the Jordan district, 
and the principal town in the Wadi of Kan*an.* It occupies a 
narrow strip of plain between the mountain ® and the lake,* so 
that it is stifling in summer and unhealthy. Tlie town is nearly a 
farsakh in length, but has no breadth. Its market-place extends 
from one city gate to the other, and its graveyard is on the hill 
slope. There are in the town eight hot- baths, ^ not heated by fuel, 
and a great number of basins, of hot water. The mosque is large 
and hue, and stands in the market-place. Its floor is laid in 
pebbles, and the roof is raised on pillars of joined stones. Of the 
people of Tiberias it is said : that for two months they dance, and 
for two more they gorge, that for two months they beat about, 
and for two more they go naked, that for two months they play 
the reed, and for two more they wallow. The explanation of this 
is, that they dance from the number of the fleas, then gorge off 
the Nabq plum ; 7 they beat about with fly-flaps to chase away the 

1 Oil tlio S.-W. bank of the sea of Tiberias or Gennesaretb, built by the 
tetriirch Herod Antipas, in honour of the Roman emperor Tiberius, from 
whom it derived its name (Smith II. 1196). The modern Tabariyyah is built 
close to tlie ruins of the old town. 

8 The Valley of Canaan is evidently the Ghaur, or Jordan Valley, which 
according to Ibn l^aaqal commences at the lake of Tiberias, and extends 
as far south as the Dead Sen, and even to Ailah. The name occurs also in 
Abul-Fida’ II. 28 note 3. 

8 According to Yuqut (III. 509), Tabariyyah is situated under a hill, and 
commanded by the mountain called at-Tiir, which is at 4 farsaf^s from it 
(III. 657). 

* The principal lake of Pulostiiio in the province of Galilsea, traversed in 
a direction N.-W. and S.-B. by the river Jordan. According to Abu-l-Fida* 
(1. 43), it has a oiroumferonce of about two days* journey, and its size is 
stated to be 12 miles long and 6 miles broad (11. 21). The waters of the sea 
of Galileo or Gehnesareth, are fresh and full of fish. Smith II. 1197. 

6 Baths built over the hot-springs which are in tho imxaediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town. The medicinal hot-springs of Tiberias are famous. 
They are half an hour to the south of the city. The place is called Emmaus 
by Joseplms. 

6 An Arab saying is that ** the king of the fleas hold his court at Tiberias.” 

7 Nabq is the fruit of the lote-tree Zizyphus Lotus. In his chapter on 
Egypt (p. 204), al-MuqaddusI dosoribos it as ‘ a fruit of tho size of tho medlar, 
having a large stone (not * numerous kernels * as he Strange translates), and 
sweet to the taste.’ The author is there describing the things which although 
specialities of. Syria are yet found in Egypt.. He then goes on to say that 
* they have in addition ^he nnidah, etc.’ Le Strange has misf^akeh tl^e sense 



Wasps fi'om the meat and the fruits, then they go naked fi*6m the^ 
excessive heat ; they suck the sugar-canes, and then they have to 
wallow through their muddy streets. Beyond tlio lower end of the 
lake is a great bridge,* over which lies the Damascus road. The 
inhabitants get their supply of drinking water from the lake. 
Around its shores are villages and palm-trees, and boats sail to and’ 
fro on the lake. The water from the baths and the hot springs flows 
into the lake, and hence stranger.*! do not find its water to their 
taste. It abounds it: fish, and the water is easy of digestion. 

The mountain, which is of great height, overhangs the town. 
Qadas* is a small town at the foot of a hill. It is a place of 
great plenty. The district of the town is Jabal ‘Amilah.^ There 
are in Qadas three springs, from which the inhabitants drink, and 
they have one bath situated at the lower part of the town. The 
mosque is in the market, and in its court is a palm-tree. The place 
is very hot. At the distance of a farsakh there is a lake,* tho 
waters of which flow into tho Lake of Tiberias. The lake has 
been formed by building a marvellous dam across tho river. 162. 
Along the shore is a forest of the Halfa-i’ccd,® which affords 

this passage, giving us to understand that they add tho naidah to the fruit to 
make a kind of confection. See note 1 on page 27 of Description of Syria. 

1 Tho Jisr al.Majami‘, crossing the Jordan. Diina.5hqT, p. 108. Tho 
distanoes along the ronto between Damascus and Tiberias are as follows : — > 
Ditnn^q to al-Kuswah 12 miles, — Jasim 24 m., — Fiq, or Afiq (the ancient 
Apheca), 24 m., — Tahariyyah 6 miles. Ibn Khnrdadhbah. p. 78. 

* A village on the hills opposite the marshes of HAlet-BdnidSf identified 
with tho ancient city of Kedesh of Naphtali. See Smith II. 104a. 

8 Abu-l-Fidu’ II. p. 5 and n 7. Ad-DimashqT, pp. 23, 200 and 211, The 
district occupies the Upper Galileo of antiquity. 

4 The {jlulah Lake, sometimes called tho Lake of Daniyas (Paneas), as in 
Abu-l-Fidd’ I. 48. The three principal Bources of tho Jordan unite their 
waters some distance above the lake, to which they run in one stream. The 
region is full of fountains and rivulets. Cf. Smith II. 520a. From the 
situation of Qadas in tho neighbourhood of this lake, it is sometimes called 
the Lake of Qadas, as in Dimashql, pp. 107 and 201. The lake now called the 
Lake of Homs, was known as the lake of Qadas also, from another town of 
this name in the vicinity of F^im?. Tho latter lake is on the river Orontes,: 
and it is across this river that a dam has been built to confine the waters of. 
the lake (Abu-l-Fida* I. 60). Our author has evidently confounded one lake 
with the other, from the identity of names. 

;• The ljla1fa>reed is Arundo epigeios. The name is also given to a speoies bf: 
^ttiiaeoiU phuit (Paa) usedfor making mats. The botanical name of this plant; 
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the people their livelihood, for they weave mats and make ropes 
therefrom. In this lake are numerous kinds of fish, especially 
that called the Bunnt, which was brought here from Wasit. 
Qadas is inhabited by many tributaries, dabal ‘Amilah boasts 
many fine villages, and grows grapes and other fruits and 
olives, and has many springs. The rain-fall waters its fields. 
This mountain overhangs the sea, and joins the Lebanon 
range. — Ad}iri‘at^ is a city close to the desert. To it belongs the 
district of dabal Jarash,* which lies opposite to Jabal ‘Amilah. It 
is full of villages, and the prosperity of Tiberias depends upon 
these two districts (of Jabal Jarash and Jabal ‘Amilah). — Baisaii ^ 
lies on the river. It abounds in palm-trees, and produces 
• all the rice consumed in Palestine and the Jordan district. 
Water is hero abundant, and the town is of wide extent, but its 
water is heavy of digestion. — Al-Lajjun,^ a city on the borders of 
Palestine, towards the hills. Running water is found here. 
It is extensive and pleasant. — Kabul ^ is a town on the coast. 
It has fields of sugar-canes, from which they make excel- 
lent sugar. Al-Faradhiyali is a large village, in which is a 
mosque with a pulpit. Grapes abound here, and vineyards. 
The water is plentiful, and the country round is pleasant, — ‘Akka 
(Acre) ® is a fortified city on the sea. Its mosque is very largo, 

according to Lano is Poa mulHjloray or Poa cynosuroides. Canon Tristram con- 
Biders the Balfa*rcod hero mentioned represents the Papyrus antiquorumy which 
grows extensively in the Bulah Lake. See Le Strange’s Translation, p. 28 n. 2. 

1 The ancient Adran, near tiie sources of the rivor Yarmfik (Hioromax), 
Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 30) describes it as the chief placo in the district of al- Batha- 
niyyah. 

8 Called also the Mountain of *Auf, now known as Jabal ‘Ajliin. 

8 Bethsan, or Scyfchopolis, was situated in a rising ground on the west side 
of the ^anr, t.e., the Valley of the Jordan, not far from the river. The 
town was built along the banks of a rivulet and in the valleys formed by its 
several branches. (Smith I. 399). It is 18 miles to tho south of Tiberias. 

^ The Legio of classical writers, identified with the Megiddo of Scripture 
It is 15 Roman miles west of Nazareth, on the western border of the great 
plain of Esdraelon. Al-Lajjuu is on the great caravan road between Egypt 
and Damascus. (Smith II. 153). Abn-l-Pida’ (II. 6) places it at half a 
day’s journey to the west of Baisan. 

* The Cdbul of Scripture (Josh. xix. 27) and the Chabolo of Josephus. 

^ The Ace of the ancients, and the Aocho of the Old Testament (Jndg. i. 
31), a town and seaport of Syria, and in ancient times a celebrated city. It 
is situated on a small promontory, at the northern extremity of the Bay of 
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having in its court a grovo of olive trees, which yield oil 
sufficient for the lamps of the mosque, and to spare. The city 
was not so well fortified, until the time when Ibn Xhlhn ^ visited 
it. Ho had seen the fortifications of Tyre, and the walls which are 
there carried round so as to protect the harbour ; and he wished 
to make the harbour at ‘Akka ns impregnable as that of Tyre. 163 . 
He summoned the artificers of the whole province; but when 
the matter was laid before them, they all averred that none 
in tlioso days knew how the foundations of a building could be 
laid in the water. Then one mentioned to him the name of my 
grandfather, Abu Bakr the Architect, saying that if perchance 
any had knowledge in these matters, it would bo he alone. So 
Ibn Tiilun wrote to his lieutenant in Jerusalem, commanding that 
ho should send my grandfather to him. On his arrival they 
laid the affair before him. ‘ The matter is easy,* said my 
grandfather ; * let them bring such sycamore beams as are large 
and strong.* These beams ho then arranged on the surface of the 
water, according to the plan of a land-fort, binding them one to 
the other ; while towards the west he loft the opening for a 
mighty gateway. And upon these beams he raised a structure 
with stones and cement. After every five courses he strengthened 
the same by setting in groat oolum.is ; and as the beams became 
more and more weighted, they began to sink down, and when ho 
knew that they had rested on the sand, ho left them for a whole 
year in order that they might become firmly embedded. Ho then 
began again to build, from where he had left off ; and as the 
building rose to the height of the ancient city wall, he joined 
both together, rivettiiig the new work into the old. He then 
built a bridge across the gate, so that every night the ships 
enter within the harbour, and a chain is drawn across as in Tyre. 

It is reported that my grandfather received for this matter the 

Acre. It is generally known as 8t. Jean D'Acre^ or simply Acre, from the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in whose possession it remained for about 
a century. 

I Ahmad ibn Tulun, founder of the dynasty of the Tilunids in Egypt. In 
254 A.H„ he obtained the post of governor of Egypt, and shortly after suc- 
ceeded in creating for himself an independent kingdom. Under al-Mu^tamid 
he made the conquest of the whole of Syria, and died in A.H* 270 (A.D, 
883-884), after a rule of about twenty-six years. He was succeeded by his 
son Khumiurawaih, the dynasty lasting for twenty-one years longer. 
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Slim of 1,000 dinars, besides robes of honour, horses, and other 
g^ts, and his name was inscribed over the work. Before this 
harbour was made, the enemy wore wont to make raids on the 
ships in port. — Al-Jashslx ^ is a village that is almost of the size 
of a district capital. It lies in the centre of four small culti- 
vated districts, in the vicinity of the sea. — Sur (Tyre)* is a 
fortified town on the sea, or rather in the sea. It is entered 
through one gate only, over a single bridge, and the sea surrounds 
164 . it. The part of the town which projects into the sea, is an 
area enclosed by three walls with no earth appearing. Into 
this harbour the ships come every night, and then a chain is 
drawn across. This is the chain which Muhammad ibnu-1- Hasan 
mentions in the Book of Compulsion (Kitdbu-UIkrah).^ Water 
is brouglit into the town by moans of an aqueduct supported 
above the ground. Tyre is a beautiful and pleasant city. Many 
useful arts fiourish here, and they have many specialities. Between 
Acre and ^Tyre lies a sort of bay, and thus the proverb says 
* Acre is opposite Tyre, but to get to it you will have to go round * 
— that is around the water. 

Ar-Ramlah* is the capital of Palestine. It is a fine city, and 
well-built ; its water is good; its air is healthful ; and it abounds 
in fruits and things of the most opposite nature, situated as it is 
iti the midst of fertile districts and flourishing towns, near to holy 
places and pleasant villages. Commerce here is thriving, and 
means of livelihood easy. There is no finer mosque is Islam than its 
mosque ; and no bread so good and delicious as its white bread. No 
lands are more favoured, nor has any country more luscious fruits. 
It stands among fruitful fields ; and it is surrounded by towns 
and strong military posts. It possesses beautiful hostelries and 
pleasant baths, palatable food and condiments of all kinds, spacious 

I The town called Gischnla by Josephus. Yaqufc (II. 83) places it between 
§ur and Tabariyyah, in the direction of the sea, 

S For a description of this most celebrated and important city of Fhoenioia 
see Smith under Tyrus and Fhcbnicia. 

* See Hamilton’s Hiddyah, Vol. Ill, Book XXXIV, p. 462. The K%t4bu4* 
IkrSh of Mnliammad ibnu-hBasan ash-ghaibanl, is given in BajI ghalfa. 
Vol. V, p. 48, Ho. 9882. 

♦ Ar-Bamlah was bnilt by Sulaiman ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik (715-717 A.D.), after 
the destruction of Lydda, probably on the mte of the ancient Ramath-Lehi, 
of which the name Bamlah appears to be a modification. The town derives 
its name from the sandy though fertile plain in which it is situated. 
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houses, fine mosques and bi*oad roads, and many advantages besides* 

It is situated on the plain, and is yet near both to the mountains 
and the sea. It has both ti g- trees and palms ; its fields need no 
irngation, and nature has endowed it with many good things and 
excellences. Its disadvantages, on the other liand, ai*e that in 
winter the place is a slough o£ mud, whilo in summer it is a 
powder-box of sand, where no water flows, neither is anything 
green, nor is the soil moist, nor is thera snow. Fleas here 
abound. The wells are deep and salt, and the rain-water is hoarded • 
in closed cisterns; hence the poor go thirsty, and strangers seek 
in vain. So too the seats before the baths are filled with expectant 
bathers, while the servants are grinding at the water-wheels. 165 
The city is rather more than one mile long by one mile broad ; its 
bouses are built of finely-quarried stones and baked bricks. 

Such as I know of its gates are: the Gate of the Soldiers* Well 
(Darb Bi’r al-‘A8kar),^ the Gate of the ‘Annabah^ mosque, tlie 
Gate of Jerusalem, the Gate of Bila‘ali,s the Lydda Gate (Garb 
; Ludd), the Jaffa Gate (Darb Yafa), Darb Misr (Egypt^, and the 
\ Dajun Gate. Close to ar-Ramlah is the town of DajQn,* with 
, its mosque. Tlie chief mosque of ar-Ramlah is in the market, and 
J it surpasses in elegance and beauty even that of Damascus, 
fat is called al-Abyadh (the white nic^que). In all Islam there is 
pilot a larger mihrOb than that of this mosque, and its pulpit is the 
f-most exquisite that is to be seen after that of Jerusalem ; it also 
' possesses a beautiful minaret. The mosque was built by Hi^am 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik.^ I have heard my uncle relate that when the 
Caliph was about to build the mosque it was reported to him that 
the Christians possessed columns of marble, .which they had 
prepared for the Church of Bali‘ah, lying buried beneath 

1 Al-^Askar is the name of ooe of tho quarters of ar-Iiamlab. See supra, 
p. 42. 

. S The village of Annabah lies west of ar-Ramlah. In the . Onomasticon, 
Jerome mentions it under the name of Anab. 

8 Doubtless the same as Bali'ab, which in Taqut (I. 479) is given as the 
name of a village in the district of al-Balqa’, It is probably the ancient 
Kirjath-Baal, or Kirjath-Jearim, identified with the present Kurt/et-eh'Endb, 
on the road to Ramleh. 

4 Yaqut II. 615. Beth-Dagon, now Beil^dajan, a few miles to the east of 
Jaffa, 

6 The tenth Caliph of the House Of Umayyah, whodied A ,Htf 125 (4.1)^743) 
lifter a reign of twenty years, , 
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the sand ; ^ thereupon Hisham informed the Christians that they 
must either show him where the columns lay, or that he would de- 
molish their church at Lydda, in order to employ its columns for 
the building of his mosque. The Christians accordingly unearthed 
their columns, which were very thick and tall and beautiful. The 
floor of the covered portion of the mosque is paved with marble, and 
the court with cut stone. The gates of the covered part are made 
of cypress wood and cedar, inlaid with carved patterns and very 
beautiful in appearance. 

Jerusalem (Baitu-l-Maqdis). Among provincial towns none is 
larger than Jerusalem, and many capitals are in fact smaller, as, 
for instance, Tstakbr and Qa^in and al-Farama. Neither the cold 
nor the heat is excessive here, and snow falls but rarely. The 
Qadh! Abu-1- Qasim, son of the Qa^hi of the two Holy Cities,* 
inquired of me once concerning the climate of Jerusalem. I 
answered, ‘It is temperate — neither very hot not very cold.* 
Said he in reply, ‘ The very description of Paradise.’ The houses 
are of stdbe, and the building is nowhere finer or more solid. In 
no place will you meet with a people more chaste, and nowhere is 
living so agreeable, or the markets so clean. The mosque is 
of the largest, and not anywhere are Holy Places more numerous. 
Its grapes are excellent, and its quinces are unequalled. In 
Jerusalem are men of the highest learning and skill ; the hearts 
of the wise are ever drawn towards it ; and never for a day are its 
streets empty of strangers. It so happened that one day at al- 
Ba^rah I was seated in the assembly of al-Qadhi-l-Mukhtar Abu 
Yabya Ibn Bahram, and the conversation turned on the city of Cairo 
(and others).^ Then one said, speaking to me, ‘Which town is 
the most illustrious ? ’ I replied ‘ My own.’ ‘ And which is the 
pleasantest ? ’ I again answered, ‘ My own.’ It was then said, 

‘ Which is the most excellent? ’ ‘ Which is the most beautiful ? ’ 

‘ Which is the most productive of good things ? ’ * Which is the 

most spacious?’ To each and all I replied, ‘My own.’ 
Then the company were astonished, and they said to me, ‘Thou 
art a man of erudition, but thou dost advance now more than can 
be accorded to thee, in our belief. One can only liken thee to 


i See note under Blla'ah. 

S Qadhi-l-Baramain, i,e., Makkah and al-Madinah. 
B In MS. 0. 
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the owner of the she-camel in the presence of al-Hajjaj. ^ Thy 
allejjfations remain to be proved, however.* So I answered 
them and spake : ‘ Now, as to my saying that Jerusalem is the 
most illiistrions of cities, it is because the city unites in itself the 
advantages of botli this World and the Next. He who is of the 
sons of this World and yet is ardent in the matters of the Next, will 
find here the market-place for It; while he who would be of the 
men of the Next World, though his soul clings to the good things 
of This, he too will find these here ! And as for pleasantness of 
climate, the cold there does not injure, and the heat is not 
noxious. And as to its being the finest city, nowhere is to 
be seen a city more finely built or cleaner, or a mosque that is 
more beautiful. And as to its being the most productive of all 
places in good things, God — may He bo exalted — has gathered 
together here all the fruits of the lowlands, and of the plains, and 
of the hill country, even all those of the most opposite kinds ; 
such as the orange and the almond, the date and the nut, the fig 
and the banana, (besides milk in plenty, and honey and sugar).^ 
And as to the excellence of the city, it is the plain of the Resur- 
rection, where all men shall bo brought together for the last 
judgment. Verily Makkah and al-Mndinah have their superiority 
by reason of the Ka‘bah and the Prophet — peace and blessing be 
upon him— but verily, on the Day of Judgment, they will both bo 
brought to Jerusalem, and the excellences of them all will there be 
united. And as to Jerusalem being the most spacious of cities ; 
since all mankind are to assemble there, what place on the earth can 
be more extensive than this?’ The company were pleased with 
my words, agreeing to the truth of them. Still Jerusalem has 
some disadvantages. Thus, it is reported as found written in tho 
Torah, that ‘ Jerusalem is a golden basin filled with scorpions.’ Then 
you will not find baths more filthy than those of the Holy City; 
nor in any place are the charges so heavy. Learned men are few, 
and the Christians numerous ; they are churlish in their manners. 
In the Public Square and in the hostelries taxes are heavy on all 
that is sold, for there are guards at every gate, and no one is able 
to sell aught whereby to obtain a profit, except in these places ; 

1 “ This has reference to a well-known story of a Bedawin who, in praising 
his camel to al-Hajjaj, the Governor of ‘Iraq, described her as being 
possessed of every possible and impossible virtue.” Le Strange. 

« From MS. C. S Xn MS. C. 
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although the people are generally poor. In this city the oppressed 
have no succour; the meek are molested; and the rich envied. 
Juxisconsults remain unvisited, and erudite men forgotten ; more- 
over the schools are unattended, and no lectures are read. The 
Christians and the Jews are predominant; and the mosque is void 
of either congregation or assembly of learned men. Jerusalem is 
smaller than Makkah, and larger than al-Madinah. Over the 
city is a Castle, one side of which is against the hill -side, while 
the other is defended by a ditch.* Jerusalem has eight iron gates: 
BSb §ihyaun (of Sion), Bab at-Tih (of the Wilderness), Babal- 
Balat. (of the Court, or Palace), Bab Jubb Iramya (of Jeremiah’s 
Grotto), Bab Sulwan (of Siloam), Bab Ariha (of Jericho), Bab al- 
^Arnud (of the Column), and Bab Mihrab Da’ud (of David’s Ora- 
tory). There is water in Jerusalem in plenty. Thus, it is a common 
saying, that ‘ There is no place in Jerusalem but where you may 

I The citadel, ‘ al-Qal‘ah,* close to the JafPa gate, on the west. In the 
16th century it was known as the castle of the Pisans. The square tower of 
David (the ancient Phasaelus) rises within the citadel. 

* The following, taken from the Encyc, Brit,^ is a conspectus of the gates 
f Jerusalem at different times in consecutive order 


Modern Name. 

Twelfth Century. 

Fourth to Eighth 
Centuries. 

Position. 

1. St. Stephen’s Gate, 

Gate of Valley of 

Gate of Valley of 

E. wall. 

Bdb Sitti Maryam. 
2. Herod’s Gate, Bdb 
ez Zahrah. 

.lehosaphat. 

Jebosaphat. 


Postern of the Mag* 
dalen. 

Gate of Benjamin . 

N. „ 

3. Damascus Gate, 

St. Stephen’s Gate 

Gate of Galilee 

]n. „ 

Bdb el *Am‘dd. 

Gate of Neapolis ... 

4. ... 

Postern of St. Laza* f 

Gate of Fuller’s Field 

)n. „ 


rus, Bdb es Serb. 1 

Gate of Judgment ... 

5. Jaffa Gate, Bdb 

Gate of David 

Gate of David 

W. „ 

el Khalil. 




6. Sion Gate, Bdb 

Sion Gate 

Sion Gate 

S. „ 

Neby DdUd. 

1 



7. Dung Gate, Bdb 
el Maghiriheh. 

Postern of Tannery 

Gate of Tekoa 

8. .. 

8. Golden Gate, Bdb 

Golden Gate 

... 

E. „ 

ed Daheriyeh. 





Bead Le Strange’s copious uotes on the gates of Jerusalem in his Descrip- 
tion of Syria, and Colonel Sir C. Wilson’s farther notes on page 100 of the 

0am<»> 
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get water and heai' the call to prayer.* Indeed, few are tlie 
houses t)»at have not one or more cisterns. Within the city are 
three large tanks, namely, the Birkat Bani Isra’il, the Birkat 
Sulaiman, and the Birkat ‘lyadh.i The baths are constructed in 
the vicinity of these tanks, and to them lead water channels from 
the streets. In the Mosque (the ^aram Area) there are twenty 
underground cisterns of vast size,* and there are few quarters of 
the city that have not public cisterns, though the water in these 
last is only the rain water that drains into them from the streets. 
At a certain valley, about 6 miles from the city, they have 
constructed two taiiks,^ into which the torrents of the winter 
rains flow. From these two reservoirs, the water is conducted to 
Jerusalem by an aqueduct, which in tlie spring fills the cisterns 
in the Mosque itself and also those in other places. The Masjidu- 
l-Aqsa* (the Furthest Mosque) lies at the south-eastern corner 
of the city. Its foundatiotis were laid by David, each stone being 
ten cubits, or a little less in length. The stones are chiselled, finely 
faced, and jointed, and of hardest material. On these foundations 
‘Abdu-1- Malik subsequently built, ^ using smaller but well-shaped 


I Birkat BanT Isra’il is the well-known JHrket Tiirdil, sitnatod immediately 
north of the Baram, and measuring? 360 by 130 feet. From Yaqiit (IV. 694, 
line 20), the Birkat Salaiinan appears to have been called after Solomon. 
The Birkat qyaclh is called after ^lyadh ibn Ghaiim, one of the Companions, 
and a leader of the Syrian Army of conquest. He is said to have built a 
bath in the Holy City, and perhaps the Birkat ‘lyadh is the tank now called 
Hho Pool of the Bath,’ or the Patriarch’s Pool near the west (the ancient 
Amys:dalon or “Tower Pool.”) The site of the other tank is also doubtful. 
The Twin Pools north of the B^ram may represent the Birkat Sulaiman. 

* The great reservoirs iq the temple enclosure were capable of holding a 
total supply of 10 million gallons of water. 

& The so-called pools of Solomon, on the road to Hebron, at the head of a 
valley called Wady Etdn, The aqueduct which leads from these fountains 
to the temple, a distance of 7 miles, was constructed by Pontius Pilate, the 
Bomau procurator. The pools were situated at Etarn, the pleasure resort of 
King Solomon. Cf. Smith 1. 8546. The distance of 6 miles in the text is 
from MS. C. 

* So called from Qur’an xvii. I. The name ahAq^a originally applied to 
the whole temple area, but is now generally confined to the building at the 
south end of the Baram. It was built by order of the caliph 'Umar, on the 
site of Justinian’s church of St. Mary. The great sanctuary of Jerusalem 
is now known as the Mosque of 'Umar. 

6 The Mosque was commenced in A.D. 688, and completed in three years. 
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fitones, and battlements were added above. This mosque was 
even more beautiful than that of Damascus,^ but in the days of 
the ‘Abbasifles an eartl»quake oc;curred which threw down most 
of the main building ; all, in fact, except the part around the 
miljirab. Now when tlie Calipli of that day* obtained news of 
this, he enquired and learned that not all the suras in the treasury 
would suffice to i estore tlie mosque to its former state. So he 
wrote to the Governors of the Provinces and to other Commanders, 
directing that each should undertake the building of a colonnade. 
The order was carried out, and the edifice rose firmer though 
less elegant than it liad been ; and the more ancient portion 
remained, even like a beauty spot, in the midst of the new. This 
portion extends as far as the limit of the marble columns, foi* 
beyond, where the columns are of concrete, the Inter part com- 
mences. The main building of the mosque lias twenty-six doors. 
The door opposite to the mifirab is called Babu-n-Nuba8i-l-A‘dhRm 
(tlie Great Brazen Gate); it is plated with gilded brass, and is so 
heavy that only a man strong of shoulder and of arm can turn 
it on its hinges. To the right hand of the Great Gate are seven 
largo doors, the centre one of wlii(di is covered with gilt plat^cs; 
and after the same manner there are seven doors to the left. And 
furtlier, on the eastern side are eleven doors, unornamented. 
Over the first-nicntioned doors, fifteen in number, is a colonnade 
supported on marble pillars, which was erected by ‘Abdu-llali ibn 
Tahir.^ In the court of the mosque, on the riglit-hnnd side, are 
colonnades supported by marble pillars and pilasters; and on the 
further side arc halls, vaulted in stone Over the centre part of 
the main building of the mosque is a mighty gable roof behind a 
maguitieeut dome. The ceiling everywhere, with tlie exception of 

1 MS. C adds : For during the building of it they had for a rival and as 
a comparison the great church (the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) belonging 
to the Christians at Jerusalem, and they built this to be even more magnificent 
than that other. 

* Said to have been the caliph aUMahdi ( A.D. 774r-785) ; but after the 
great earthquake, it was al-Ma’mun who restored the buildings of the sanc- 
tuary. His name is still read on a Cufic inscriptiou on the Dome of the 
Hock, 

^ 'Abdu-llah, son of Tahir ibnu-l-IJusain, the great general of al-Ma*mun, 
was appointedT governor of Syria and Egypt in A.H. 20G and in A.H. 213 
succeeded his brother 1^ the governorship of j^urasan, which had 

become hereditary* in the family. He died in A.H. 230. 
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that of the halls on the further side of the court, is formed of 
lead in sheets, but in these halls the ceilings are faced with large 
mosaics studded in. The court is paved in all parts ; in its centre 
rises a platform, like that in the mosque at Ya^rib (al-Madinah), 
to which from all four sides ascend broad flights of steps. On this 
platform stand four domes. Of these, the Dome of the Chain, ^ 
the Dome of the Ascension,* and the Dome of the Prophet,* are 
of small size, and their domes are covered with sheet lead, and 
are supported on marble pillars, being without walls. In the 
centre of the platform is the Dome of the Rock,* which rises 
above an octagonal building having four gates, one opposite to 
each of the flights of steps leading up from the court. These 
four arc, the Qiblah (or Southern) Gate, the Gate of Israfil,* 
the Gate of the Trumpet (ns-Sur),* and the Women’s Gate 
(Babu-n-Nisa*), which last opens towards the west. All these 
are adorned with gold, and closing each of them is a beautiful 
door of cedar- wood finely carved. Those last were sent by 
command of the mother of al-Muqtadir-Bi-llah.^ At each of 
the gates is a balustrade of marble and cedar- wood, with 
brass work without ; and in the railing, likewise, are gates, but 
these arc unornamented. Witliin the building are throe con- 
centric colonnades, with columns the most beautiful polished 
marble that can be seen, and above is a low vaulting. Within 
these again is the central hall over the Rock ; the hall is circular, 
not octagonal, and is surrounded by columns of polished marble 
supporting round arches. Built above these, and rising high into 
the air, is the drum in which are large openings ; and over the 
drum is the Dome. The Dome, from the floor up to the pinnacle, 
is in height a hundred cubits, and is seen from afar off. Its 
beautiful pinnacle is of the height of a man’s stature and an arm’s 

1 QabbatU'S-Silsilah, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Hock. 

* Qiibbatu*l-Mi‘raj to the north-west. The Mi‘raj has reference to the 
Prophet’s ascent into Heaven in his famous night journey. 

* Qubbatu-n-Nabi, to the N.-W. of the Dome of the Rock, Yaqut (IV. 694) 
names this ‘the Dome of the Prophet David.* 

* Qubbata-?-Saldirah. 

* The Gate of Israfil, the Angel of Donth. is to the east, facing the Dome 
of the Chain. 

* This is the northern gate, called also Bubn-I-Jannah, Gate of Paradise. 

7 The 18th of the dynasty of the ‘Abbasids j reigned A.H. 296-820 
(A.D. 908-932). 
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length. The Dome, notwithstanding its great size, is completely 
covered with gilded brass plates, while the building itself, its door 
and its walls and the drum, both within and without, are orna- 
mented with marble and mosaics, ^ after the manner that we have 
already described when speaking of the mosque of Damascus. 
The cupola of the Dome is built in three sections : the inner is of 
ornamental plates ; next come iron girders interlaced, so that the 
wind may not deflect them ; and the third casing is of wood, 
on which are fixed the outer plates. Up through the middle 
of the cupola goes a passage way, by which a workman may 
ascend to the pinnacle for inspection or repair. When the light 
of the sun strikes on the Cupola, and the drum catches the rays, 
then is this edifice so marvellous to behold, that in all Islam I 
have never seen its equal ; neither have I heard tell of aught 
built in countries of the Infidels that could rival in splendour 
this Dome of the Rock. The Mosque* is entered through thirteen 
openings closed by twenty gates. These are, the Bab Hittah 
(the Gate of Pardon or Indulgence), s the two Gates of the 
Prophet, the Gates of Mary’s Oratory (Mihrab Maryam), the two 
Gates of Mercy (ar-Rahmali), the Gate of the Birkat (or Pool of) 
Bani Isra’il, the Gates of the Tribes (al-Asba^, the Gates of the 
Ha^imites, tho Gate of al-Walid, the Gate of Ibrfthim (Abraham), 
the Gate of Umin I0?abd (the Mother of Kha I id), and the Gate 
of David> Of the holy places witliiii the Mosque, are the 
Mihrab Maryam (the Oratory of Mary), Zakariyya’ (of Zachariah), 
Ya‘qub (of Jacob), and al-Khidhr (of ^idhr),^ the Station of the 
Prophet, and of Jibra’il (Gabriel),^ the Place of the Ants,*^ and 
of the Light,® and of tho Ka‘bah, and also of the Bridge 


I From MS. C. 

8 By the term Al-Ma^Jid, t.ho Mosqne, tho whole of the Baram Area is 
intended. 

* Referring to Qur’an ii, 55. This Gate is . in tho northern wall of the 
Haram Area. 

^ Read Le Strange’s notes on these gates. 

^ In the centre of the Mosque, faming the Dome of the Chain. Kitdbu4- 

Buldattf p. 101. 

6 On the Sacred Rook. 

7 Ihrobably referring to Qur’an xxvii, 18. The Valley of Ants is placed 
by some in Syria and by others in Ta’^f. 

^ Of. Kitdhud' Bill dan j p. 94, “ God said nnto Moses, ‘ Go to the Holy City 
for there My light is’.” 
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as-Sirat.^ These shrines are scattered over the Area, On 

the left hand side of the court there are no colonnades. The 
main building of the mosque does not extend to the eastern wall 
of the area; hence it has been said that ‘Never will the line of 
worshippers be complete therein.* Two reasons have been as- 
signed for this portion being left uncompleted. One is that 
‘Umar commanded the people to erect a building ‘ in the western 
part of the area, as a place of prayer for Muslims*; so they left 
this space (which is on the eastern side) unoccupied, in order 
not to disobey his injunction. The other reason given is 
that if they had extended the main building of the mosque as 
far as the south-east angle of the area wall, the mihrab would 
not have been opposite the Rock, and this was repugnant to 
them. But God alone knows the truth. The dimensions of the 
Mosque, (the Haram Area) are, length 1,000 cubits — of the • 
royal Hashimito cubits and width, 700. In the ceilings of its 
various edifices there are 4,000 wooden beams, supported on 700 
marble columns ; and the roofs are overlaid with 45,000 sheets 
of load. The measurement of the Rock itself is, 33 cubits by 27, 
and the cavern which lies beneath will hold 69 persons. The 
endowment of the mosque provides monthly for 1(X) qisls® of 
olive oil, and in the year they use S00,000 cubits of matting. 

The mosque is served by special attendants ; their service was 
instituted by ‘Abdu-l-Malik, the men being chosen from among 
the Royal Fifth of the Captives taken in War, and hence they 
are called al-AUjmas (the Quintans). None besides these are 
employed in the service, and they take their watch in turn. 

Sul wan (Siloam) ♦ is a village on the outskirts of the city. 

1 According to Kitabu-l^Bulddn, p. 101, the Bridge of hell will be laid 
across Wadi Jahannam, outside the Haram Area. See note 4 next page. 

2 The royal ell fPliira* Malikl) measured about 18 inches in length. This 
gives us 1,500 feet by 1,050. Eoughly taken, the present dimensions of the 
Haram Area are 1,500 feet by 900. Le Strange. 

The was half a Sa‘, t. c., about a quart and a half of our measure. 

The name came from the Greek Seoriff, which represents the Boman 
Sextarius. Le Strange. 

4 The rock-hewn village of Siloam, in the rooky base of the Mount of 
Offence^ overhanging the Kedron. The village is chiefly composed of sepul- 
chral excavations, much resembling a Columbarium (Smith 11. 285). Im- 
mediately below Sol wan, on the opposite side of the valley is the inter-, 
mittiug Fotmtain of the Virgin^ now called the “apring with steps*’ (17mm 
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Below this village is a fountain * of fairly good water, which 
irrigates the large gardens which were bequeathed ( Waqf) 
by the caliph ‘U&raan ibn ‘Affan for the poor of the city. Lower 
down is the Well of Job (Bi’r Ayyub).* It is said that on the 
Night of ‘Arafah the water of the well Zamzam visits the water 
of the Pool.® Wiidl Jahannam* runs from the angle of the 
Mosque to its furthest point, all along the east side. In this 
valley ® are gardens and vineyards, churches, caverns and 
chapels, tombs, and other remarkable spots, also cultivated fields. 
In its midst stands the church which covers the sepulchre of Mary, 
and above, overlooking the valley, are many tombs, among which 

ed Derej), From this spring a rook-cut tunnol lead through the Ophel ridge 
to the Pool of Siloam (now Birkef Silwdn), This pool is a rook-cut reservoir 
with masonry retaining-walls measuring 52 feet by 18 feet. It is mentioned 
in the New Testament ( 8t, John ix. 7, etc.), and is identical with the “ Pool 
of Siloah by the king’s garden” in Nehomiah (iii. 16 ; ii. 14). Ibid. 

t The pool of Siloah is called the fountain {irriyii) by Josephus (B.J. 
V. 4, 1). 

* A well 126 feet deep to the south of the Pool of Siloam. It is variously 
called the Well of Nehemiah, of Job, or Joah, and is supposed to bo identical 
with Kn Kogol, mentioned in the borders of Judah and Benjamin, and else- 
where. The waters of the Btr Eyilb overflow annually through a hole in 
the ground near the well, and a running stream then flows fur many days 
down the Kidron valley. Encyc. Brit. XIII. 643. 

® C adds ; ‘ The people hold a festival here that evening.’ Perhaps the 
idea originated in the annual overflow of the waters of the Bir EyAb, which 
is a cause of rejoicing to the inhabitants, who make it a holiday occasion. 
Ibid. The Night of ‘Arafah is the night before the ninth day of the pilgrim- 
age, on which the pilgrims visit Mount ‘Arafat, 12 miles from Makkah. 
The day is the 9th of the month Dhu-l-Hijiah. 

4 The Valley of Hinnom (Gehenna, Jahannam) is the name of the 
western ravine flanking the city on the west and south, and now called W. 
er Rab&by. The Wadi Jahannam of al-Muqaddasi, however, is the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat or Kedron, bounding the site of Jerusalem on the east. 
Perhaps the reason why al-Muqaddasi calls the Valley of Jehoshaphat Widi 
Jahannam, may be found in the tradition that the Bridge over the fire of hell 
is across this valley. 

4 In the bed of the Valley of ^Jehoshaphat is the Garden of Oethsemane, 
with its eight venerable olive-trees protected by a stone wall ; and close by 
is a subterranean church, in which is shown the reputed tomb of the Virgin. 
A little to the south of this are two monolithic sepulchral monuments, as- 
cribed to Absalom and Zeohariah, and connected with these are two series of 
sepulchral chambers, one called by the name of Jehoshaphat and the other 
the Cave of 8L James, (Smith 11. 28b). 
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are those of Shaddad ibii Aus ibii ^abit * and ‘Ubadah ibnu-f- 172 
Sfiniit .• — Jabal Zaita (the Mount of (Olives) ^ overlooks the Mosque 
from the eastern side of this Valley. On its summit is a mosque 
built in memory of ‘Umar, who sojourned here some days at the 
time of the capitulation of the city.^ There is al.so here a church ^ 
built on the spot whence Christ ascended into Heaven ; and 
further, near by is the place called as-Sahirah (the Plain),® which, 
as I have been informed on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, will be 
the scene of the Resurrection. The srround is white, and blood has 
never been spilt here - Bait Lal^m (Bethlehem) T' is a village about 
sbfarsakh from Jerusalem, in the direction of Hebron. Jesus was 
born here ; and here was the Palm-tree.* Palms in tliis district 
do not produce ripe dates, but this was a sign for Mary. There 
is here a church,* the equal of which does not exist anywhere in 
tlie country round. Habra (Hebron),*^ the village of Abraham the 

I A nephew of Haasan ibn Thabit. the Prophet’s Poet : He was a learned 
and pions Companion, who settled in Jerusalem with his family. His death 
is put in the year of the Hijrah 58 or 64. He was buried outside the Gate of 
Meroy, and his tomb is well known. Nawawl, p. 312. 

* Another of the Companions, sent by ‘Umar to Syria to instruct the 
people in the Faith. He was then appointed QudhI of Jerusalem) where 
he died in A.H. 34. Nawawl, p. 329. 

8 Now called Jehel et T6r, the central summit of the spur running on the 
east side of the city. It is 2,650 feet above the sea, and is now crowned with 
a village and a minaret. The name Olivet applies to the mount with its three 
summits, but more especially to Jehel et T6r. 

* Jemsalem capitulated to the caliph ‘Umar in A.D. 637. 

8 The Basilica built by Helena, the mother of Constantine, in comme- 
moration of the Ascension of our Lord. 

8 [n the Qur’an Ixxix. 14. 

1 Abont si* miles from Jerusalem, on the main road to Hebron. It is 
situated on a lofty ridge, on the eastern part of which the grotto of the 
nativity is placed by tradition. The modern Bait-Labm is a considerable 
village, inhabited exclusively by Christians. 

* Broferred to in the Qur’an xix. 23, 

* The noble basilica which Helena erected, in A.D. 326, over the Place of 
the Nativity. The ohuroh still stands, surrounded by three convents of the 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian Churches. 

1^ Situated in a mountainous district, 20 miles south of Jerusalem. Hebron 
was frequently the residence of Abraham ; hence, the modern town is called 
aU^aliL “the friend** of God, the name given by the Muslims to the 
Patriarch. The town encloses the l^aram or sanotnary built over the site of 
Macpelah, the cave where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were buried. 

36 



Friend of God (al-Khalll). Within it is a strong fortress, which, 
it is said, is of the building of the Jinns,^ being of great squared 
stones. In the middle of this enclosure rises a dome of stone 
built since the times of Islam over the sepulchre of Abraham. 
The tomb of Isaac lies forward, within the main building of the 
mosque, while tliat of Jacob is in the further part. Near by 
each one of the Propliets (the Patriarchs) lies his wife. The en- 
closure has been converted into a mosque ; and built about it are 
rest-houses for the Pilgrims, and on all sides the sanctuary is 
hemmed in with buildings. A small water-channel * has been 
conducted to the town. All the country round Hebron, for the 
distance of half a stage, is filled with villages, and vineyards, and 
grounds bearing grapes and apples, and it is even as though it 
were all but a single orchard of vines and fruit-trees. The district 
goes by the name of Jabal Nusrah. Its equal for beauty does 
not exist elsewhere, nor can any fruits bo finer. A great part of 
them are sent away to Egypt and into all the country round.^ In 
173 Hebron there is a public guest-house, with a cook, a baker, 
and servants appointed thereto. These present a dish of lentils 
and olive oil to every poor person who arrives, and it is even set 
before the rich if perchance they desire to partake of it. Most 
men erroneously imagine that this dole is of the original guest- 
house of Abraham, but in truth the funds come from the bequests 
of Tamlm ad-DM^ and others. In my opinion it were better to 

I The high rampart walls of inasonry which surround the Haram are 
asoribed by architectural authorities to the Hcrodian period. Yaqut (II. 195) 
ascribes the building of the enclosure to Solomon which explains the reference 
to the Jiniis. The enclosure measures 112 feet east and west by 198 north 
and south. 

S There nro three principal springs in Hebron on the north, one of which 
is the Well Sirah, now ‘Xin Sarah (2 Sam. iii. 26). 

t 0 : At times, here, apples of good quality will sell at a thousand for the 
dirham (ten pence); and the weight of a single apple, occasionally, will 
attain to the equivalent of a hundred dirhams (between ten and eleven 
oniioes). 

♦ Tamln ibu A ns ad-Darl, one of the Companions of the Prophet. He 
was a Christian of Syria, who in company with several of his family, visited 
the Prophet in the 7th year of the Hijrah and embraced Islamism at his 
hands. He lived in al-Madlnah for some years, but on the death of ^Uthmun 
removed to Palestine where he died in A.H. 40. He lies buried in Bait- 
Jibrin. 

According to Yaqut (11. 195) the Prophet had assigned Hebron and some 
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abstain from receiving these alms.^ At. the distance of a farsakh 
from Hebron is a small mountain, which overlooks the Lake of 
Su gh ar (the Dead Sea) and the site of the cities of Lot. Here 
stands a mosque built bj Abu Bakr n^-Sab^ii, called Masjidu- 
1-Yaqin.* In this mosque is seen the sleeping place of Abraham, 
sunk about a cubit into the stony ground. It is related that when 
Abraham first saw from here the cities of Lot in the air, he lay 
himself down there, saying, ‘ Verily 1 now bear witness, for the word 
of the Lord is The Truth.’ (Al-Yaqin). The territory of the Holy 
City is counted as all the country that lies round within a radius of 
forty miles. This includes Jerusalem with its dependent villages ; 
twelve miles of the (Mediterranean) Sea ; the towns of Sughar 
and Ma’ab, and five miles of the desert. Towards the south the 
boundary extends to beyond al-Kusaifah® and the line of country 
parallel to it. On the north it reaches to the limits of Nabulus* 
This, then, is the Land which God — may He be exalted — has 
called ‘ Blessed’ ;* it is a country, of which the hills are covered 
with trees and the plains are cultivated without either irrigation 
or the watering of rivers, even as the two men ^ reported to Moses 
the son of ‘Imran, saying, ‘ We came on a land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ 

other places to Tamitn and his doBcondants, in the event of the oonquost of 
Syria; but the author of the Ifahah (I. 372) says that the village of *Ainun 
alone we a made over to Tninlrn. 

1 Lest the money have boon unlawfally obtained. C here adds : The 
Prince of Kharasun — may God confirm his dominion— had assigned to this 
charity 1,0U0 dirhams yearly; and further, ash-ghar al-‘Adil gave great 
bequests to this house. At the present day, in all Islam, I know of no charity 
or almsgiving that is better regulated than is this one ; for those who travel 
and are hungry may eat here of good food, and thus is the custom of 
Abraham continued, for ho, during his lifetime, rejoiced in the giving of 
hospitality, and after his death, God — may He be exalted — has allowed of 
the custom becoming perpetuated. 

* Now known as Maqiim Nabi Yaqin. The sleeping place of Abraham is 
at the present day known as ‘Cain’s Grave.’ The Mosque is said by 
‘Ulaimi, to have been built in A.H. 362, A.D. 963. 

* The present Tell Kuseifeh, lying to the east of Beersheba. 

* Qur’an xxi. 71. 

6 Caleb and Joshua. The MS. C adds: 1 myself at times in Jerusalem 
have seen cheese sell at a sixth of a dirham for the rati, and sugar at a 
dirham the rat;l ; and for that same sum you could obtain either a rail and a 
half of olive oil or four ratls of raisins. 
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174 Baifc Jibril ^ is a city partly in the hill country, partly in the 
plain. Its territory has the name of ad-Darum,* and there are 
here marble quarries. The district sends its produce to the capi- 
tal, which is thus the emporium for the neighbouring country. 
It is a land of riches and plenty, possessing fine domains. The 
population, however, is now on the decrease, and impotence has 
possession of many of its men. — Ghazzah (Gaza),® a large town 
lying on the high road into Egypt, on the border of the desert. 
The city stands not far from the sea. There is here a beautiful 
mosque ; also* will be seen the monument of the caliph * Umar ; ^ 
further, this city was the birthplace of ash-Shafi*l.® and pos- 
sesses the tomb of Hadlim ^ ibn ‘ Abd-Manaf. — Maimas ’ lies on 
the sea. It is a small fortified town, and belongs to Gj^azzah. 

I The olassloal Betogarba and Elentheropolis. It is more generally called 
Bait Jibrin “ the house of Giants/* the city having been situated not far from 
Gath, the city of Goliath and his family. It is now a large village, abont 20 
miles west of Hebron. Beii Jehrin still contains some traces of its ancient 
importance (Smith 1, 897). According to Yaqat (I. 776), the Valley of the 
Ants (Qur’an zxvii. 18), is situated between this town and ‘Asqalan. 

8 At the present day Dairun, anciently Daroma. Yiqat (II. 625) gives the 
nam ead«Darum to a fortress next to ^azzah on the road to Egypt. It is 
about one parasaug from the sea, which is visible from this point. On this 
town see Quatrem^re’s Histoire des Sultans MamloukSt Vol. 1, Second Part, 
p. 287.* 

^ The ancient city of Ghazzah. situated a short league from the sea-coast, 
stands on an isolated hill about 100 feet high. The modern city is in a 
great part built on the plain below. The rains of the old Majnma Gazse or 
Port of Gaza, now called el Mineh. are traceable near the shore. The Hebrew 
name of the city is Azzah, and means “ strong.” 

^ Ibn Hauqal (p. 113) states that Ghazzah was the trading centre of the 
people of iu Syria ; and that it was in this town that *Umar made 

his money in the days of the Ignorance. 

6 See Ibn Khallikan II. 671. Asfe-§iiafi’i was born A.H. 160 (767*8.) He 
lies buried in the lesser Qarafah cemetery at Old Cairo near Mount 
Maqatlam. 

8 The great-grandfather of the Prophet. The G^lnaites are the descen- 
dants of this Hashim. Hashim is said to be the first who appointed the two 
annual caravans*mentioned in the Qnr’in ovi. ; one of which set out in the 
winter for Yaman, and the other in snmmer for Syria. See Ibn Hisham, 
Life of Mutyammad^ p, 87. 

7 Malo^/ma Matuma, the Port of Gaza. In the fifth century the port of 
l^azzah was a sepaxate town and episcopal see, under the title Constantia 
or Limena Gaza. See Smith’s Diet. I. 981b, and Quatreni^re, tbtd., p. 229. 
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— ^Asqalan (Asoalon),^ is on the sea. A fine city, and strongly 
gfarrisoned. Fruit is here in plenty, especially that of the Syoa- 
more-tree.* The great mosque stands in the market of the cloth- 
merchants, and is paved throughout with marble. The city is 
beautiful, hallowed in its associations,® healthy, and well -fortified. 
The silk of this place is renowned, its supplies are plentiful, and life 
there is pleasant. It also possesses good markets, and excellent 
garrison posts. Only its harbour is unsafe, its waters brackish, 
and the sand-fly called Dalani is most hurtful. — Yafah (JafPa), leing 
on the sea, is but a small town, although the emporium* of Palestine 
and the port of ar-Ramlah. It is protected by an impregnable 
fortress, with iron-plated gates. The sea-gate is wholly of iron. 
The mosque is pleasant to the eye, and overlooks the sea. The 
harbour is excellent.^ — Arsiif® is smaller than Y&fah, but is 
strongly fortified and populous. There is here a beautiful pulpit, 
made in the first instance for the mosque of ar-Ramlah, but 
which being found too small was transferred to Arsuf. — Qai^ariyyah 
(Cfesarea of Palestine).*^ On the coast of the Greek (or Medi- 
terranean) Sea, there is no city more beautiful, nor any bettor 
filled with good things : plenty has its well-spring here, and useful 

I Twelve geographical miles N. of Gaza. This once important city, fre- 
quently mentioned in the history of the ornsados, is now a desolate heap of 
ruins. It was spoken of as the Bride of Syria, and was famons, according to 
Strabo, for the shallot (Allium Aacalonicum), See*Smith I. 280. 

8 Al-Jummaiz, the ./teas nycomorus. 

As the residence of many of the Companions (Bee Yaqut III. 674), or as 
one of the famous strongholds of Islam. 

♦ Joppa, the Greek *I<hnrni *l6irn, and Hebrew Japho. The Pheenioian 
original signifies an eminence.’* TVie modern town, the seaport of Jernsa- 
lem, is built on a rounded hillock rising 100 feet above the shore. The 
orchards to the east of the city cover an area of 3 square miles. 

6 The natural unfitness of Ja/a for a haven is noticed by travellers of all 
times. The old harbour is possibly the small bay south of the town, called 
Birket el Q/amar (** Moon pool ”). 

6 On the coast between Csosarea and Joppa, npon the Nahr Armf, It was 
famous in the time of the Crusades, but is now a deserted village, Arsuf 
represents the ancient Apollonia. 

1 The Roman metropolis of Palestine, 80 miles north of Joppa. It was 
founded by Herod, and named Csesaria in honour of Csasar Angnstus. It 
was celebrated for its harbonr, and possessed many important buildingi. Its 
site is still marked by extensive ruins. During the crusading period Gietaria 
was one of the chief posts of the invaders. 
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products arc on every hand. Tfcs lands are excellent, and its 
fruits delicious ; the town also is famous for its buffalo-milk and 
its white bi*ead.^ To guard the city there is an impregnable 
fortress, and without lies the well -populated suburb which the 
fort protects. The drinking-water of the inhabitants is drawn 
from wells and cisterns. The town has a fine mosque. — Nabulus 8 
lies among the mountains. It abounds in olive-trees, and they 
even name it the ‘Little Damascus.* It is situated in a valley 
lying between two mountains, which shut in the town on either 
hand. Its market-place extends from gate to gate, and a second 
goes to the centre of the town. The mosque is in the midst of the 
city. Nabulus is finely paved and clean, and has through it a stream 
of running water ; ® its houses are built of stone ; and some remark- 
able mills are to be seen here. — Aiiha (Jericho).^ This is the city 
of the Giants,** and therein is the Gate of which God spake unto 
176 the Children of Israel.® There grows in these parts much indigo^ 

1 From MS. C. 

* Neapolifl, commonly snppofled to be identical with the Sichem or Shechem 
of the Old Teetamont. Tlic Vale of Shechom or Nabulus is a fertile and well- 
watered side valloy between Mount Gerizim (2,84*9 feet) on the south and 
Ebal (3,077 feet) on the north. Nabulus is still an important city, contain- 
ing a population of about 20,000 souls, with considerable trade. Ignorant 
of the Greek origin of the name, Yaqut (IV, 723) makes it oomposod of two 
words, the Arabic ndh “ tooth,” and tlio Samaritan Im ” serpent.” According 
to the opinion he cites, the city was called tho “ Dragon’s Tooth,” from a mon- 
ster serpent in a neighbouring valley, whose tooth was hung on the city gate. 

8 Nabulus abounds with running streams. The traditional Jacob’s Well 
is IJ mile from the city, at the N.-E. base of Mount Gerizim, where the 
Nabulus valley meets the broad upland plain of Makhiia. 

* The ” city of palm trees,” situated in a district of great fertility. Its 

rich and well cultivated plain was irrigated by tho waters of the fountain of 
Elisha, now called the Sultan’s Spring. The present village 

of Rlljia or Ari’oa stands nearly half-an-hour south-east of this spring. It 
consists only of a group of squalid huts. 

^ The giant race of the Amalikites who, it is said, were from 800 to 3,300 
yards in height ; their grapes were so largo it required five persons to lift a 
cluster, and the pomegranates were so large that five persons could get into 
the shell at once. Wherry’s Commsntaryf note on v. 13. 

® Qur’an v. 26: ‘Enter ye upon them (the people of Jericho) by the 
Gate of the City, and when ye shall have entered by the same, ye shall surely 
be victorious. 

1 Of, Abu-l-Fida’ II. 16, ‘The indigo-yielding plant called Wasmah is 
here cultivated.” 
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and many palms, and the city possesses villages in the 
(of the Joi*dan), whose fields are watered from the springs. 
The heat in Jericho is excessive. Snakes and scorpions are 
numerous, also fieas abound. The people are brown skinned 
and swarthy. On the other hand, the water of Jericho is held 
to be the lightest (and best) in all Islam ; ^ bananas are plentiful, 
also dates and tiowers of fragrant odour.* — ‘Amman,* lying on 
the border of the Desert, has round it many villages and coni- 
fields. The Balqa’ * district, of which it is the capital, is rich in 
grain and flocks. Several streams flow through the town,* and 
the mills are worked by the waters of these. The city has a fine 
mosque near the market-place, the court of which is ornamented 
with mosaic. We have stated before that ‘Amman has a re- 
semblance to Makkah.* The Castle of Goliath is on the hill over- 
hanging the city. In this city in the Tomb of Uriah, over 
which is built a mosque. Here, likewise, is the Theatre of Solomon. 
Living here is cheap, and fruit is plentiful. On the other hand, 
the people of the place are illiterate, and the roads thither 
difficult. 

t The waters of the fountain of Elisha posBessed almost miraoulons pro- 
perties. (Smith II. 14a). The narrative of the healing of the waters by 
Elisha (2 Kings ii.) is referred by Josephitj {B, J. iv. 8, 8; to the copious 
fountain now called the Sultan’s Spring. 

* Jericho was formerly celebrated for her roses (C/. Ecclus. xxiv. 8) 
MS. G. adds ; This town is the homo of the Tirydqiyi/ah serpents, from t ho 
flesh of which, used therein, depends the excellence of the theriac of 
Jerusalem. 

B The chief city of the country of the Ammonites, called Rabbah, or 
Babbath (t.e., the raetropoHs) of the children of Ammon. Its name 
was changed to Philadelphia by Ptolemy Philadelphus who restored it. 
fiabbath- Ammon was situated on both sides of a branch of the Jabbok, bear- 
ing at the present day the name of Nahr * Amman, the river of Ammon. 
The ruins of ‘Amman are extensive and imposing. The most important are 
the remains of a large theatre (Smith XI. 597). 

* This fertile district corresponds with the Ammonitis, or country of the 
Ammonites, lying immediately in the east of the Dead Sea and of the lower 
half of the Jordan, between the Arnon and the Jabbok (a2<.2^a7*^a *}. The 
capital of this district was formerly ‘ Amman ; but afterwards Ijlusban (the 
ancient Hesbon) became the capital. {See Abu-l-Fida II. 5). The land of 
the Moabites is the district now called Karak. 

* Whence the designation “city of waters” (2 Sam. xii. 27). 

4 See above, pa|[e 113. The resemblance is evidently not in the sitoatiot], 
but in general appearance. 



In the village of ar-Kaqiro,^ which lies about a farmkb distant 
from ^Amman, and on the border of the desert, is a cavern with 
two entrances — one large, one small — and they say that he who 
enters by the larger is unable to leave by the smaller unless he 
have with him a guide. In the cave are three tombs, concerning 
which Abu-1- Fa^hl Mul^ammad ibn Man^&r related to me the 
following tradition of the Prophet * : — ‘ While three men once 
were walking together heavy rain overtook them and drove them 
into a cavern of the mountain. And on a sudden there fell, from 
tiie mountain above, a rock which blocked up the mouth of the 
cave, and behold they were shut in. Then one of them called to 
the otliers, saying, *• Now, mind ye of such good deeds as ye have 
done, and call on God thereby, beseeching Him, so that for the 
sake thereof perchance He may cleave this rock before us. 
Then one of them cried aloud, saying, “ 0 Lord ! of a truth had 
not I my two parents who were old and feeble, besides my little 
ones F And I had to tend sheep to suppot*t them, and when 
1 returned to them in the evening, I used to milk my ewes, 
and give first of the milk to my two parents, even before 
giving of it to my children. Now on a certain day I was 
detained by the rain,® and could not come to them until it 
was night, and I found my parents slumbering. Then 1 
176 milked the sheep, as was my wont, and I brought of the milk 
and came and stood near by unto them, but feared awaking 

1 The rook-hewn village of ar-EaqIm was at one time identified with 
Petra, the capital city of the Nabataeans, now Wady Muad. The latter place, 
the Sela of the Old Testament, was in faot called by the natives Re^em 
(Dpi). but as all writers agree in placing ar-EaqIm close to 'Amman, its 
identification with Petra cannot be sustained. 

Si The anthorities for this tradition are: Abn-l-Fa^hl Muhammad ibn 
MaiL 9 ur ; Abu Bakr Ibn Sa'Id ; Al-Fadhl ibn ^ammid fal-Khabrih — from 
^abr, a small town near ghlr^: author of Al-Mtisnadu-l^Kahir, Taqut II. 
399 , — (Sa'Id) Ibn Abi Maryam, Abu Muhammad Said ibnu-l-^akam al- 
al-Mi^rl, A.H. 144-224, (SnqutPs Hu6nu‘l’Uu}f44haraht I. 169); Isma'Il 
ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Uqbah; Nafi*, (the Maul^ or freedman of Ibn ‘Umar, 
Nawawl, p. ^89); ‘Abdu-Uah ibn ‘Umar (ibna»l»Khattib. Nawam^ p. 357). 

» The text has which gives no satisfactory sense. Al- 

Baidhawl, in his Commentaiy, 8uratu4-Kahff ch. xvih, relates the same story 
in a slightly different way. Here he hns I was detained by rain, 

which gives ns a clue to a proper amendment of the text. The text shonld 

read 
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them from their sleep ; and farther, I was loath to give of it 
to the children before setting it before them, although the 
children, in truth, were in distress for want thereof. And 
thus I remained waiting till the breaking of the dawn. Now, 
since thou knowest well how I did this thing for love of Thee, 
so therefore now cause this rook to cleave bofoi*e us, that 
through the same we may perceive tho sky.** Then God 
caused a cleft to split in the i*ock, and through it they perceived 
the sky. Then tho second one cried aloud, and said, “ O Lord ! 
was there not tlie daughter of my uncle, whom I loved as 
passionately as man can love ? And when I sought to possess 
her, she would refuse herself to me saying, that I should bring 
her a hundred pieces of gold. Then I made effort to collect 
those hundred pieces, and brought them to her. But even as 
I was oil the point of possessing her, she cried aloud, and said, ‘ O 
servant of God, fear Him! and break not the Seal (of virginity)^ 
except in lawfulness.* So I rose up from her. And now, verily, 
as Thou knowest that I did even this for love of Thee, so 
therefore cleave unto us agaiu a portion of tliis rock.** And 
God did cleave tliereof a further cleft. Tlieu the last mau 
cried aloud, and said, O Lord ! did 1 not hire a serving man 
for tho customary portion of rice. And when his task was 
accomplished, he said to me, * Now give to me my due.' 
And 1 gave to him his due ; but he would not receive it, 
and despised it. Then I ceased not to use the same for 
sowing till by its produce 1 became possessed of cattle, and of a 
neat-berd slave. And after long time be came to me and 
said, ‘ Fear God ! and oppress me not ; but give to mo iny 
due.’ And I, answering him, said, ‘ Go thou, then, to these 
cattle and their herdsman and receive them.* Said he again, 
‘ E*ear God! and mock me not.* And I answered him, ‘Verily 
1 mock thee not, and do thou take these cattle and their 
herdsman.’ And at last he took them and went his way. And 
now, since Thou knowest how I did this thing for love of 
Thee, do Thou cause what of this rock reraaineth to be cleft 
before us.” Then God caused the wliole of it to become 
cleft before them.’ 

In the District of Palestine there are many large villages, 
having each of them their own mosques; and the same are 
more populous and flourishing than most of the chief cities 
37 
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of the Arabian Peninsula. They are well-known places; bufc 
since they neither attain to the renown of powerful cities 
as such, nor, on the other hand, are of the insignificance 
of mere hamlets — lying in their degree, as it were, between 
the two — so is it the more incumbent on us to make special 
mention of their names, and describe their positions. Among 
such are the following : Ludd (Lydda), ^ which lies about a 
mile from ar-Ramlah. There is here a Great Mosque, in 
which are wont to assemble great numbers of the people from 
the capital (Ar-Ramlah), and from the villages round. In 
Lydda, too, is that wonderful Church, at the gate of which 
Christ will slay the Anti-Christ* Kafar-Saba,^ a large 
place with a mosque, lying on the high road (from ar>Ramlah) 
to Damascus. ‘Aqir,^ a large village, possessing a fine 
mosque. Its inhabitants are much given to good works. The 
bread here is not to be surpassed for quality. The village 
lies on the high road (from ar-Bamlah) to Makkah. — Yubna,^ 
with its beautiful mosque. From this place come the excellent 
figs known as ‘ tlie Damascene.* ‘Amawas,® which is said to 
have been in ancient days the capital of tlie province, but 

I Lydda, called by the classical writers Diospolis, is situated iu the 
great plain of Sharon, not more than two miles distant from Bamlah on the 
north. The ruins of the Crusaders’ cathedral of St. George, which probably 
stood on the site of the older church, are still extant. Lydda was renowned 
as the burial place of the head of St. George, who according to some accounts 
was put to death at this city. The connection of St. George and the Dragon 
with Lydda has not improbably given rise to the Mnhammadan belief that 
ad-Drtjjal, or Antichrist, will bo slain by Jesus at the gate of Ludd. 

* Concerning ad-Dajjal, or Antichrist, as known to Muhammadan theology, 
see Sale’s Preliminary Diftcourset Sec. 4. 

8 The Ani/ipatris of Herod the Great was built on the site of this city 
which afterwards regained its ancient name. It was situated in a well- 
watered and richly- wooded plain, near the western hills of the const of Pales- 
tine, and lay about three hours north of Jaffa. Tl»e modern village of Kafar- 
SabS does not show any Lraces of the former city. See Smith I. 147. 

4 The Ekron of Joshua xiii. 8. 

( The Biblical Jabneh, and the lamnia of classical geographers. It 
was an inland city, but had its Majuma, or naval arsenal. It was situated 
between Joppa and Azotns, and was about 12 Roman miles from Lydda. 
The rains now called Tehna are situated on the west side of Wady Bubin, 
an hour distant from the sea. Smith II. 3. 

* Or *Amwas (Bmmaus), the NicopoHs of classic times. It was situa- 
ted on the right hand, or north, of the road from Jerusalem to Ja/a, 22 Roman 
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that the population removed therefrom, going nearer to the 
sea, and more into the plain, on account of the wells ; for the 
village lies on the skirt of the hill country. Kafar-Sallam/ is one 177. 
of the villages of the District of CaBsarea. It is very large and 
populous, and has a mosque. It lies on the high imd (from 
ar-Ramlah north wartis). Along the sea-coast of the capital 
(Ar-Ramlah) are Watch-stations {BibdtX from which the 
summons to arms is given. The war-ships* and the galleys of 
the Greeks come into these ports, bringing aboard of them 
the captives taken from the Muslims; these they offer for 
ransom — three for the hundred dinars. And in each of these 
stations there are men who know the Greek tongue, for they have 
missions to the Greeks, and trade with them in provisions of all 
kinds. At the stiitions, whenever a Greek vessel appears, they 
give the alarm by lighting a beHcon on the tower of tlie station 
if it be night, or, if it be day, by making a great smoke. From 
every Watch-station on the coast up to the capital (Ar-Ramlah) 
are built, at intervals, bigh towers, in each of which is stationed 
a company of men. As soon as they perceive the beacon on 
the tower of the coast Station, the men of the next tower above 
it kindle their own, and then on, one after another ; so thot 
hardly is an hour elapsed before the trumpets are sounding in 
the capital, and drums are beating from the city tower, calling 
the people down to that Watch-station by the sea ; and they 
hurry out in force, with their arms, and the young men of the 
villages gather together. Then the ransoming begins. One pri- 
soner will be given in exchange for another, or nioney and jewels 
will be offered ; until at length all the prisoners who are in the 
Greek ships have been set free. And the Watch -stations of this 
District where this ransoming of captives takes place are : Ghaz- 
zah, Maimas, ‘Asqalan, Mahuz- (the Port of) Azdfid,^ Mal.i&z- (the 
Port of) Yubna,^ Yafah and Arsuf. 

miles from the former city, Tlie Emmaue of St. Luke lay about eight or ten 
mites from this city. Smith 1. 824. 

1 Placed by YaqQt (IV. 288) at four farmktH from Ceosarea, between 
this city and Nabulns. It appears to be the modern iLa’sa-l-'Aiu. 

* Skalandivdt from the Greek x^hivliov. 

* The Port of Azotne, the Aramaic word ** Mat^uz'* signifying, like 
“ Majuma,” portus or navede. Azdud is the Ashdod of Scripture, situated be- 
tween Askelon and Jamnia^ south of the latter. The modern village of Esdud 
occupies the site of the ancient town. 

^ The Port of Jamnia, between Joppa and Azotus, Smith II. 3. 
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178 . I^Dgliar.* — The people of the two neighbouring districts 
call the town Saqar (that is, ^ Hell ’) ; and a native of Jem* 
Salem writing from hero to his friends, once addressed his letter 
‘From the lower Saqar (Hell) to the upper Paradise.* And 
verily this is a country that is deadly to the stranger, for 
its water is execrable ; and he who should find that the Angel 
of Death delays for him, let him come here, for in all Islam 
1 know not of any place to equal it in evil climate. I have 
seen other pestilential lands, but none so bad as this. Its 
people are black-skinned and thick-set. Its waters are hot, and 
the place is even like hell. On the other hand, its commercial 
prosperity makes of it a little Basrah, and its trade is very 
lucrative. The town stands on the shore of the Overturned 
Lake^ (the Dead Sea), and is in truth the remnant of the 
Cities of Lot, being the one that was spared by renson that 
its inhabitants knew nothing of their abominations. The moun- 
tains rise up near by the town. — Ma’ab ® lies in the moun- 
t^ins. The district round has many villages, where grow slmond 
trees and vines. It borders on the desert. Mu*tah ♦ is one of 
its villages. Here are the tombs of Ja*far a^-Tayyar (the Flyer),* 

t The Zoar of Scripture. This small town, to which Lot escaped from 
the burning of Sodom, is situated at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Yaqut describes it under the name of Zuf^iar (II. 933). 

5 See above, page 26 note 4. 

6 Ar of Moab, the olassical Areopolis, situated ou the south side of 
the river Amon, Ar-Moab and Kir-Moab (Karak ) were the capitals of the 
kingdom of the Moabites. Hence the former has been identified by most 
writers with Rabbath-Moab, althongh the modem site of Rahhah is farther 
south, about halfway between Karak and the Miijih (Arnon). 

* Placed by Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 24) at less than a day*s journey from Karak, 
in the Balqti Mu’ tab was the scene of the first campaign of the Muslims 
against the Greeks, i e., the Arabs who were subject to the Greek empire. 
One of the envoys of Mnliammad having been seized and beheaded in the 
Bahafi’, an army was directed against them, which was however entirely 
defeated. This took place in the eighth year of the Hijra (Autumn 629), 
before the conquest of Mecca. 

6 Abu ‘Abdi-lJah Ja'far ibn Abi Talib al-Hashimi, the brother of ‘AH 
and the Prophet’s cousin. Ja'far fell bravely at the battle of Mn’tah, A.H. 8. 
Having lost both arms in the battle, he was furnished in paradise with a 
pair of wings, with wliich he flies with the angels in heaven. Hence his 
surname is aJ-Tayyar, or the Flyer. ,Ia‘far was ten years older than 
‘AU. 
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and ‘Abdtt-llah ibn Rawa^ah.^ — A^rul;* ifi an otitlying town, 
on the borders of Syria and al-lHiijaz. They preserve here 
the Prophet’s Mantle ® and also a treaty given by him and 
written on skin.* — Wailab *» stands on an arm of the China Sea. 

It is a considerable and flourishing city, possessing many palm 
trees, and fish in plenty. It is the port of Palestine and the 
emporium of al-Hijaz. The common people call it Ailah^ but 
the true Ailah lies near by it and is now in ruins. This is the 
place of which God — may He be exalted — has said : ' Enquire of 
them concerning the villnge that was situate on the sea.’ ® Mad- 
yan (Midian),? this town in reality is within the borders of 
the Hijaz ; for the Arab peninsula includes all that is bordered by 
the sea, and Madyan lies in this tract. Here may bo seen the 179. 

1 'Abda-llah ibn Rawnijfth, of the Anfar, He was a poet of repnte, and a 
brave leader. He commanded at the battle of Mu’tah, after the fall of Zaid 
ibn Harithah and Ja‘far, and was slain in the battle, A.H. 8. Nawawi, p. 840. 

* Accordiiif< to Abii-l-Fida’ (II. 24) Adhrnb nnd Ma*ab are the two prin- 
cipal towns in Jabalu*8h*Sbarat (Monnt Seir). Yaqut (T. 174) says Adhrnb. 
and not Dumata*l*Jandal was the meeting^place of the arbitrators between 
*An and Mu*lwiyah. At less than a mile from it is the village al-Jarba', 
with which its name is often coupled. Adhrnb is the ‘ Adrn ’ of Ptolemy. 

Mr. G. Donghty, who visited the ruins of the city, says they He abont eleven 
miles north of Ma‘an. 

8 This cloak was given by Mnl^ammad to Yulianna (.John), son of Ru’bah, 
the lord of Ailab, who visited him at Tabuk, during the expedition against 
the Greeks in the ninth year of the Hijra. See Yaqut, I, 423 The cloak 
preserved by the Saltans as a relic among the paraphernalia of the cali- 
phate is that presented by Muhammad to the poet Ka'b ibn Zuhair. It was 
purchssed of the family of Ka‘b by the caliph Mn'awiyah, and from him 
descended to all successors to the throne of the caliphs. In ** Vie de Ma- 
homet,^* by Lsmairesse and Dujarric, II. 256 and note, it is stated that the 
Ailah cloak is the one preserved by the Ottoman Sultans, and that it was 
purchased by Abn*l-‘ Abbas as-Saffih from the heirs of Yn)?anna. 

* Read the text of this treaty in Lamairesse and Dujarrio’s Vie de 
Mahomet II. 256. The original will be found in Ibn Hisham’s Life of 
Muhammad II. 902. 

h Ailah or WaiUh, as already stated, is the Scriptural Elath and the 
Aelana of classical writers, situated on the sea-shore, a little to the north 
of the modem Akaha, 

6 Qur’an VII. 163. 

7 A city of the Midianites, situated about half-way down the eastern 
coast of the Elanitic gulf. It is identified as the modern Midyan, identical 
with the Modiana of Ptolemy. See Smith II. 8545. 
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fitone which Mosos removed when he gave water to the flocks of 
Shtt^aib. ^ Water here is abundant. In this town the weights 
and measures and the customs of the inhabitants, are those of 
Syria. Syria, al-ipijaz, and Egypt dispute between them as to 
which province belongs Wailah — even as is the case with regard 
to ^Abbadftn — but it is more properly included in Syria, since its 
weights and measures and the customs of its people are those of 
that province. Further, as before stated, it is the port of Pales- 
tine, from which the merchants sail to sea. Tabuk ^ is a small 
town, in which stands the Mosque of the Prophet,® the blessing 
and peace of God be with him. 

Statistical Account of this Province. 

The Climate of Syria is temperate, except in that portion 
which lies in the centre region of the province, between ash- 
Sharat (Mount Seir) and ahHfllah (the Waters of Merom); and 
this is the hot country where grow the iiuligo plant, the banana, 
and the palm. One day when I was staying in Jericho, the phy- 
sician G^assan said to me, ‘Seest thou this valley?* (that is, 
the ^aur). ‘Yes,* I answered. And he continued: ‘It ex- 
tends from hence as far as the Hijaz, and thence through al- 
Yamamah to *Uman and Ha jar; thence passing up by al-Basrah 
and Baghdad towards the left (west) of al-Mau?!!, it reaches to ar- 
Kaqqah, and it is always a Wady of heat and of palm trees.* 
The coldest place in Syria is Ba‘labakk and the country 
round. It is a popular saying in this countiy that ‘it was asked 
of the Cold, “ where shall we fiud thee ? ** “ In the Balqa’,’* it said. 
“ But if we meet thee not there ? ” “ Ba‘labakk is my perma- 

nent home,** Cold rejoined.* Now Syria is a land of blessing, a 
country of cheapness, abounding in fruits, and peopled by holy 
men, Tlie upper province, which is near the dominions of the 
Greeks, is richer in streams and fruits, and the climate of it is 
colder; but the lower province is more favoured and is pleasanter 

1 See Qar’an XXVIII. 24, Wherry’s Commentary III. 268, note on 
verse 24. 

* A celebrated oapis, midway between Medina and Damascas. It is 
now one of the principal stations on the pilgrim road between Syria and the 
Bija*. 

^ The mosque founded by Muhammad at Tabuk. See Ibn Ilisham’s 
itife of Muhammad 1 1 . 007. 
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ia climate, aud its fraits more luscious ; it is also more aboandinf^ 
in palm trees. In the whole country there is no river capable of 
being navigated, except over the ferries. Men of learning are rare 
to meet with in Syria ; non-Muslims are numerous, and so too 
are lepers. The preachers are held in no kind of consideration. 
Samaritans are found settled in all the country from Palestine 
up to the province round Tiberias ; but you will meet with 
neither Magians nor Sabfflans. In regard to religious belief, 
the people of Syria are, for the most part, orthodox, being of those • 
who hold by Authority and Tradition. The people of Tiberias, 
however, with half the population of Nabulus and Qadas, and the 
greater number of the men of ‘Amman, are §hi‘jihs. Ihe 
Mu‘tazilites here have no power whatever, and they keep them- 
selves concealed. There is a community of the Karramites at 
Jerusalem, who possess cloisters and houses of sssembly. Of 
those who follow the schools of M&lik and Da’ud none are to bo 
met with in Syria. The disciples of al-Auza‘i hold their place 
of assembly in the mosque of Damascus. In external practices of 
religion, the people of Syria fommrly kept to the rule of 
the Traditionists. The legists are followers of ash-Shah‘i. In 18(k 
nearly every city and town there are disciples of Abu Idanifah, 
and often the Qa^his (or Judges) are of this school. If it be 
asked of me : — Why do you not say : that the external practices of 
religion are carried out after the rule of a8]i-Shafi‘i, when the 
leading doctors there are all of his school ? I answer : — That 
this is the saying of one who cannot observe a distinction ; 
for, of the Shati‘it6 ritual, is the reciting aloud of the ‘ Bism^ill&h ’ 
and the repetition at the Dawn-prayer of the text called ‘ Qunftt.* 

Now, we of Syria, on the contrary, only make use of this prayer 
during the days of the latter half of the month of Uamadhan, in 
the ^alatu-l-Witr. Aud other practices besides, which the people 
of Syria do not make use of, and of which they disapprove. 

Was it not seen how, when, at Tiberias, the Governor of Syria 
commanded this reciting aloud of the ‘ Bismillah,* that the people 
complained against his tyranny even to Kafur the Ij^gjiidito,^ and 

1 Al-Ikbi^Id is the title borne by the rulers of the province of 
Fars^anah in Transoxiana. In A.H. 327, it was conferred by the caliph 
ar«RidhI on Mahammad ibn Tuffhj. Governor of Ef,ryptt who was descended 
from them. AUkhshid was the founder of a dynasty in Egypt, which 
lasted from A.I1. 323-^8 (A.1). 935-969). On his death in 334, he was 
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showed utter disapproval of his deed ? At the present day 
however, the external practices of reli^on are after the ritual 
of the Fatimites ; and we shall explain these, please God, with 
other of their peculiar customs when we come to the chapter on 
the countries of the West. The Reading system most in vogue is 
that of Abu *Amr, except only in Damascus, where no one may act 
as Leader of Prayer in the mosque except he read according to 
the system of Ibii ‘Amir, this being the best known to the people 
and the one preferred by them. The system of reading instituted 
by ai^Kisa'i, further, is much in vogue throughout the province 
of Syria ; indeed they make use of all the seven Readings, and are 
diligent iu their study of them. 

Commerce. — The trade of Syria is profitable. From Palestine 
come olive-oil, Quttain} raisins, the carob-fruit,* 8tu& of mixed 
silk and cotton, soap and kerchiefs. From Jerusalem come 
cheeses, cotton, the celebrated raisins of the species known as 
‘Ain&ni and Durl,® excellent apples, bauatias ^ — which same is a 
fruit of the form of a encumber, but the skin peels off and the 
interior is not unlike the water-melon, only finer flavoured and 
more luscious, — also pine-nuts of the kiud called ‘ Quraisj^-Bite,'^ 
and its equal is not to be found elsewhere ; further — mirrors, 
lamp-jars, and needles. Prom Jericho^ excellent indigo.® From 
and BaisQn, indigo and dates. From ‘Ammdn, grain, lambs 
and honey. From Tiberias^ carpet stuffs, paper and cloth. From 
QadaSf clothes of the stuff called ‘ Muuayyar ’ and ‘ BaPisi ’ 7 and 
ropes. From Tyre come sugar, glass beads and glass vessels 
both cut and blown. From Ifa’dh, almond kernels. From Baisdin^ 


saoooedod by his two sons Abn-l-Qasim Anujur, wlio died in 349. and Abu-1- 
l^Iasan *An. The uotuHl ruler, however, was their vizir Kafur, a black 
Gunuoh who ou the death of *Ali in 855, suGceedod to the throne of his former 
niaator. He ruled with great ability, and died in 357 ( A.D. 968). 

f A kind of small Syrian fig, from the Greek Kdrravov, 

5 Khurnuh, The carob or locust tree ; ceratonia »iliqxia. 

6 The *Aiuuui and Duri raisins are from the grapes grown round the villages 
of Bait ‘Ainun and Durah, lying respectively to the north and west of 
Hebron. 

i From MS. 0. 

6 The seeds of the Pinus picea, 

® An-JVii, the Indigofer a tinctorix, 

7 The Munayyar is a cloth of doable woof, oelcbratcd for its durability. 
Of the stuff called BaVisi, no account is obtainable. 
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rioe. From Dai»ia«oiia come all thes^: oliye*dl freah preiaid, 
the ** Bal*!8l ” cloth, brocade, oil of violet of an inferior quality, 
braee vessels, paper, nuts, dried hgs and raisins. From 
cotton, clothes, alkali, and the red ochre called * al-Magbrah.*^ 
Ba^labakk prodaoes the sweetmeat of dried figs called * Malban/* 
The Qnttain figs of ar-Randahy its ompbaoine oil, its white bread 
and its veils are nnequalled ; also the quinces of Jerusalemy its 
pine-nuts called ^ Qurai^-Bite,’ its ^Ainnnl and Dari raisins, its 
Theriaca, its calamint and its rosaries. And farther, know that 
within the Province of Palestine may be found gathered together 
six-and- thirty products that are not found thus united in any 
other land. Of these the first seven are found in Palestine 
alone ; the following seven are very rare in other countries ; and 
the remaining two-and-twenty, though only found thus all to- 
gether in this province, are for the most part, found associated 
more or less in other countries. Now the first seven are the pine- 
nuts called ‘ Quraisb-Bife/ the Quince, the *Ainiini and the Duri 
raisins, the Kafuri plum, the fig called as-Siba*l, and the Damas- 
cene fig. The next seven are the Oolocasia,^ the Sycamore,^ the 
Carob^ or St. John’s Bread ( Locust Tree), the Artichoke,^ the Lotus- 
fruit or Jujube,^ the Sugar-cane, and the Syrian apple. And the 
remaining twenty-two are the fresh dates and olives, the citron,^ 
the indigo plant and Elecampane,^ the orange, the mandrake, the 
Nabq fruit, the nut, the almond, the asparagus, the bauana,^^ 
the sumach, the cabbage, the truffle,*® the lupin, and the 

1 The mineral called Ruhrica ainopica* (Sontheimer). 

5 A sweetmeat of fig-paste, pressed into the form of small bricks. 

8 Qalqin, Colocaaia. N.O. Aracece. [kforaoeae. 

* JummaiZf Sycomoi'us antiquorum, the “Sycamore** of the Bible. N.O. 

^ iOMmuh. Ceratonia siliqua, N.O« Legnminoste. ^ 

6 ^Akkub, Synara ecolymuH. N.O. Gompositm. 

* 1 *Uwndhy Zizyphua jujuha. N.O. Rhamnaceco. 

S Utfujj, Citrus medica, N.O. AurantiacesD. 

^ Adsan, the Imda helemum* N.O. Oompositee. 

10 Luffdhy the fmit of Mandragora ojfficinalis. N.O. Solanacem. 

The fruit of the 8idr tree, the Zi%yphm lotus. N.O. Rhamnaoeas. 

tS Halyuny the Asparagus oficinalis, N.O. Liliacem. 

Ma/un, fruit of the banana-tree, or mt^sa paradisiaca N.O. Mnsaoem. 

Summaq, the Rhus eoriarig, N.O. Anfipardiaoem^., 

JTaranb, or Kurnub, the Brassica oleracea. N.O. Cmoiferm. 

Kam*aty the Tvherd cibarium N.O. Fungi. 

17 Tirmis, the Lupinuo tdrmis N.O. Leguminosm, 

38 
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esktly prune called ‘*at.-Tari” ; also snow, buffalo-milk, tbe honey- 
comb, the grape and the Tamri- (or date-) fig. Further 

there is the preserve called Qubbait you find in truth the like of 
it in name elsewhere, but of a different flavour. The Lettuce* is 
found as well, but is reckoned as a mere pot-herb except at 
al-Ahw&z, where it attains to a luxuriant growth. At al-Ba^rah, 
too, the lettuce is held as apart from the more common vegetables. 

The measures and weights of Syria are these : 

Measures oe Capacity. The people of ar-Bamlah make use of 
the qapz, the waihah, the makkuk, and the kailajdh. The kailajah 
contains about H The makkuk equals 3 kailajahs. The 

waihah is 2 makkuks. The qafiz ^ is 4 waibahs. The people of 
Jerusalem make use exclusively of the mndy^^ which contains 
two-thirds of a qafiz ; and of the qahhf* which equals a quarter of 
the mudy ; and they do not use the makkuk^ except in the official 
fiscal measurements. In ‘Amman the mudy equals 6 kaila- 
jahs ; their qafiz is the half of the kailajah^ and by this measure they 
sell their olives and quftain figs. In Tyre the qafiz is the same as 
the mudy of Jerusalem, and the kailajah here equals the ffd‘. At 
Damascus the yhirdrah contains li Palestine qaftz.^ Measures op 

^ A species of sweetmeat made with Carob-sagar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. 

* Sluiss. the tactuca sativa. N O. OompositoD. 

* From a comparison of the measures of the different provinces, it will be 
seen that the qafiz varies in capacity. The qafiz measures of ‘Iraq and 
Mesopotamia, however, are identical ; for although they are stated to have con- 
tained 6 and 4 makkuks respectively (see Glossary, p. 331), yet as the makkuk of 
‘ Iraq contained 10 rafh only, whereas that of Mesopotamia contained 16, they 
both held the same quantity, namely 60 raffs. 

A The name of this measure is taken from the Latin modiust the principal 
dry measure of the Komans. It contained nearly two bushels English. 

^ This is the Hebrew ‘ cab ' which contained a quart and a third. In Greek, 
too, we have Kdfios. The qahh was equal to nearly two gallons English. 

® The following are the Syrian moasures, with their approximate values 


reduced to the English system : 
Kailajah 


... 1 gallon. 

Makkuk 

... 

... 3 gallons. 

Waihah 

... 

... 6 gallons (or f of a bushel) 

Qafiz M« 


... 3 bushels. 

Jerusalem Mudy... 


... 2 „ 

„ Qabb ... 

... 

... bushel. 

*Aunnun Mudy ... 

... 

... f 
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Weight. In Syria, from to al*Jifar,^ the rath are of six 

hundred (dirhams of weight), with certain variations ; the heaviest 
being the ra^l of *Akka (Acre), and the lightest that of Damascus. 
The uqiyyah^ (ounce) varies fronx 50 down to 40 and odd, and 
every rati contains 12 uqiyyah, except only at Qinnasrlu, where 
it is two-thirds of this. The weight of the coinage in Syria, is 
approximately the same everywhere, the dirham should weigh 60 
grains, the grain {hahhah) being the grain of barley-corn. The 
ddnaq should weigh 10 grains, and the dindr 24 qirdp, the qtrSf. 
being the equivalent of 3^ barley-corns. 

Customs peculiar to Syria. In the Syrian mosques they keep 
the lamps always lighted, and suspend them by chains as at 
Makkah. In the chief town of every province, in the great 
mosque, is a treasure chamber supported upon pillars. Between 
the main building of the mosque and the enclosure are doors with 
the exception of Jericho ; nor do we find a court paved with 
pebbles except in the mosque of Tabariyyah. The minarets are 
square, and the roofs of the main buildings of the mosques are 
gabled in the centre ; also, at all the mosque gates, and in the 
market places, are places set apart for the ablution. It is the 
custom to be seated between every two taslimah (salutations ) of 
the tar&wih prayers® ; and some persons perform one rak^ah only 
for the witr prayers*, although in past times they used to per- 
form three rak^ahs for the said prayer. In my day Abu Is^aq 
al-Marwazi® (i, e., of Marw) issued an injunction in consequence 


Amman Qafl;s 
Tyrian Qafiz 
„ Kailajah 
Damascene Ghirarab 


... i bushel. 

... 2 bushels. 
... 5 pints. 

... bushels. 


^ That district of £gypt which adjoins Syria. 

* The uqiyyah is the Greek OU 77 I 0 , or ounce. In Syria, it would contain 
about 51 English ounces, the common rail being about 6 lb. 

• These additional prayers of Rama^han consist of twenty or more rak'ahs, 
according to different persnasions ; and are repeated between the ’ 
prayers and the witr. They are so called because the performer rests after 
each tarwihahf which consists of four rak'ahs and two taslimahu (salutations). 
See 06 Saoy *8 Chrest. Ar., sec. ed., i. 167-8. 

♦ The prayers, of uneven number, performed immediately after the * ashd 
prayers, or at any time in the night. They generally consist of throe rak*ahs. 

» A renowned doctor of the ghafi'ite school ; he died in A. H,, 340- A. 0. 961 
and is buried in Cairo. Nawawi, p. 660. 
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of whic^ they fifepttraied (the witr from the tat&wlh) at Jerusalem. 
At each taruol^ah^ on the rising of the Imam, the crier calling to 
prayer adds the words, ‘ God have mercy upon you \* In 
Jerusalem these prayers consist of six tarwihahs. The preachers 
in this province are only tellers of stories ; but the followers of 
Aba Qanifah have in the Aq^a Mosque an assembly place for 
preaching, and they preach, reading from a volume, as do also the 
Karrftmites in their cloisters. It was the custom after the Friday 
prayers that the guards should proclaim aloud the creed, (There is 
no god but Qod) ! The jurisconsults hold their assemblies between 
the two day-prayers, and between the two evening prayers ; and 
the Qur*an readers likewise hold their sittings in the Great 
Mosques. Of Christian feasts that are observed also by the Muslims 
of Syria, by which also they determine the seasons of the year, 
are the following : Easter, about the time of Natruz ; Pentecost 
at the time of heat ; the Nativity at the time of cold ; the Feast 
of 8t. Barbara^ in the rainy season — and the people have a pro- 
verb, which says, ‘ When St. Barbara’s Feast comes round, then 
the mason’s flute may sound’, meaning that he may then sit 
quietly at home ; the Feast of the Kalends,^ — and again, one of 
their proverbs is, * When the Kalends come, keep warm and stay 
183 at home’;-^the Feast of the Cross,^ at the time of the grape 
harvest and the Feast of Lydda* at seed time. The months 
in nse in Syria are the (solar months) of the Greeks: namely, 
Tis}irin first and second (October and November), Kanun 
first and second (December and January), Shubat (February), 
AdhSr (March), Nais^n (April), Ayyar (May), Hazlr^n (June), 
Tammfiz (July), Ah (August), and Ailul (September). You 
seldom meet in Syria with any doctor of the law who teaches 

i The Feast of St. Barbara was celebrated on the 4th day of Kinun I. 
(Deoettiber). 

* The first day of Kanun II. ( January), was the Day of the Kalends. ‘On 
this day,’ says Alblrum (Chronology, p. 228), * the Christian children assem- 
ble and go round through the houses, crying with the highest voice and some 
sort of melody Oalendas.” Therefore they reoeive in every house something 
to eat and a oup of wine to drink.* 

S The Feast of the Cross was celebrated on the 13th Ailul (September) by 
Nestorian Christians, and on the 14th by other Christians. Albirani, 
Chtonoiogyi p. 307. 

4 The Feast of Lydda is the Feast of St. George* It took plaoe on the 
83rd of Naisin (April). 



bareiioal docirtnes, or any Htislim who bolds a writorship ; excopt 
only at Tiberias, which has always been a nnrsery of scribes. The 
scribes here in Syria, as is the case in Egypt, are Christhitis^ 
ftn* the Mnslims relying on their native knowledge of the An^bic 
tongue do not trouble to study it as foreigners do. When attend* 
ing the assembly of the Chief of the Qa^his at Baglid6d> I used 
to be ashamed at the blunders he made iu speaking. However, 
this is not regarded as a blemish. The majority of the cambists, 
tbe dyers, bankers, and tanners of this province are Jews, while 
the physicians and the scribes are generally Christians. It may 
here be said that in five of the countnes^of Isl&m five feasts have 
special celebrity namely : Eamadhan,^ at Makkah ; the Night of 
the at the Aq^a Mosque ; the two Feasts* in l 9 qiiiyyah 

(Sicily) ; the Day of ‘Arafah* at ^!ras ; and Friday in Bayhdftd: 
In addition to these the middle night of the month of 8ha*ban* 
at Jerusalem, and the Day of the *A^ura’ * at Makkah, are 
kept with great observance. The Syrians take pride in their 

I The month of obligatory fasting, during which the mosqaes, specially 
at Mecca, present a festive appearance at nights. 

S KKatmah. completion. In the month of Bama^han, portions of the Qar*fin 
are recited every night during the tarmoi^ prayers. The recitation is so 
arranged that the whole of the Qur’in is usnally finished on the 27th night of 
the month (that is, the night preceding the 27th day), which is called 
“ Lailatn-l-Qadr” — the Night of Power, or of the Divine decree. On this 
night, tbe Qur'an is said to have been sent down to Mul^ammad. See Laiie» 
Modern Egyptians, p. 478. 

t Al-'lda- 9 - 8 aghir (the Minor Festival), or ‘Idn-l-Fi^r, on the expiration Of 
the fast of Ramadhan, and Al"‘Idu-l-Kabir (the Great Festival) or * Idn-l-A^hba 
which commences on the tenth of Qkad>Hijjah, the month of pilgrimage. 
The first of these festivals lasts three days, and the second, three or four days. 
They are both observed with public prayer and general rejotoing. The 
festivities with which they are celebrated are described in Lane's Modern 
Egyptians, pp. 479 and 487. 

t The day of the great pilgrimage on * Arafat is the 9th of the month of 
Skn-LBijiali* 

i See a description of the night of the Middle of gk&'hin in Lane*# Modem 
Egyptians, p. 411. This night is held in great rererenoe by the Mnslims, as 
the period when the destiny of every living man is fixed for the enstdog 
year. It is the Lailatn*!* Bara'ah, or Night of Immunity, in which mercy is 
accorded to sinners. 

4 The tenth day of Mnbarram, held sacred on many aooouiits. It is the 
annlvCrsery martyrdom of alo^nsaio, the Prophet's grandson. Lane dei« 
cribes the customs peculiar to this day in his Modem Egyptians, p, 438, 



dresti. Both learned and simple wear the ridit*^ and they do not 
wear shoes in summer-time, but only single-soled sandals. Their 
graves are in the form of mounds : the mourners walk behind 
the bier, and they draw forth the body gently fi*om the bier 
(head-foremost) to the grave. They proceed to the burial-ground 
for the three days after a person’s death, in order to complete 
the reading of the Qur’an. The Syrians wear their rain-cloaks 
thrown open ; and their failasHnB are not hollowed (at the neck). 
In ar-Ramlah the chief merchants ride Egyptian asses, with 
saddles, and it is only Amirs and Chiefs who ride horses. It is 
only inhabitants of the villages and the scribes who wear the 
‘ durrd^ah\^ The clothing of the peasantry in the villages round 
Jerusalem and Nabulus consists of a single KislV only without 
drawers. The ovens are generally of the kind called *furn ’ ; but 
the peasantry have which are small ovens made in the 

ground, and lined with pebbles. A fire of dried dung is lighted 
around and above this, and when the oven is red-hot, the loaves 
are placed upon the pebbles. There are in Syria many cooks’ 
shops, where dishes of lentils and baisnr^ are sold. They also 
fry in oil, beans that have already sprouted, first boiling them. 
These are sold for eating with olives. They also salt the Lupin 
and cat it frequently. From the Carob bean they make a sweet- 
184 meat, which is called quhbait ; while that made from the sugar 
cane is known as ndiif. Daring the winter-time they make 
‘ Zaldbiyah ’ ^ of pastry, without cross-bars. In the majority of 
the above customs the Egyptians are at one with the Syrians, but 
in some few only do the people of al- ‘Iraq and Aqur resemble them* 
There are iron mines in the mountains above Bairut, and near 
Aleppo is found excellent red earth called Maghrah.^ That 
which is found at ‘Amman, is of inferior quality. Throughout 

1 The rtdta* is a mantle or cloak. (Dozy, p. 69, foot-note 2). 

S Durrd *ah, A woollen (or linen) garment opening in front 'and buttoned 
(Dozy, p. 177). Kiad* is a kind of mantle or cloak enveloping the body, it is 
also called Haik. (Dozy, p. 383). 

^ The haiBur or faisdr is a dish oonsisting of beans cooked in honey and 
milk, and generally eaten with meat. 

* Zaldbiyah, A kind of sweet pastry (called in Indian bazars jalebi), 

^ This is the mineral called Ruhrica Binopica ; it is made use of by the 
druggists in the conoootion of specifics, being specially employed in the 
clyster, and as a remedy in oases of liver disease. It is notioed by Dioaowides. 
(Le Strange). Bee also Sontheimer’s Ibn Baitar, Part II, p. 622. 
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Syria there are met with mountains of a reddish ooloar 
of a soft rock known as ^ Samaqah* (red sandstone). The 
white roontitains are formed of what is called ‘ ^awwftrah* (or 
chalk ) ; it is moderately hard, and they use it for whitewashing 
ceilings, and for plastering the terrace-roofs of the houses. In 
Palestine there are quarries of white stone ; and at Bait- Jibril is a 
quarry of marble. In the Ghaur districts are mines of sulphur, 
and other like minerals ; and from the Dead Sea salt in powder is 
obtained. The best honey is that from Jernsalem, and from Jabal 
* Amilab, where the bees suck the thyme. The finest quality of 
the sauce called Muri * is that which is made at Jericho. 

Holy Places. — We have mentioned most of these in the opening 
paragraph relating to this province ; were wo to locate them all 
our book would be inordinately long, I will only mention that 
the greater number of them are in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; 
they occur in less number throughout Palestine, and are still 
more rare in the Jordan Province. Water, in Syria, is on the 
whole excellent. That found at Baniyas, however, is purgative^ 
and the water of Tyre is constipating. At Baisan the water is 
heavy (and bad), while God preserve us from that of Sughar. The 
water of Baitu-r-Rim* is utterly bad, but nowhere will you 
find lighter (and better) water than at Jericho, The water of 
ar-Ramlah is easy of digestion, but that of Nabulus is rough. In 
Damascus and Jerusalem the water is the least rough, and the air 
is least humid. There are numerous rivers in this province, which 
flow into the Mediterranean Sea, with the exception of the Baradft^ 
which flows below the city of Damascus, and waters that district 
after dividing into numerous branches. It curves round the 
north quarter of the city and then separates into two streams, 
one of which flows towards the desert and becomes a lake,^ while the 

1 The Murl sauce is a pickle made with certain fish or meat set in salt 
water. It has medicinal properties, noted by Galen, Dioscorides, and Rhazes, 
and was known under the name of Gamm or Maria. One Al-^ifi^h calls 
it the ** Pearl of Condiments.’* (Le Strange.) Sontheimer II, p. 60i, 

S Baitn-r-Ram, or according to Yaqut (I. 777) Bait Ramah, was a 
well-known village situated between the GBbiaar. or the Jordan vall^, and 
al-Balqi, at a distance of 12 miles from Jericho. The mins known as 
Kharhet»el-Bam probably mark the site of this village. 

t The Abana of Scripture. 8ee Smith’s Diet, of O. and R, Oeo, I, 749a« 

* The small lake formed by the overflow of the Barada and the Phiga is 
situated below the city, and is called Bahr^H^Merj. 



oiluir flows davnwarils into the Jordim. The ri^er Jordan flows 
down from ite source above Bin! job, and forms a lake over against 
Qsfdas ; thence again^ descending to Tiberias, it traverses the 
lake of that name, and descending through the valleys of the 
Qhnnr falls into the Overturned Lake. This lake is excessively, 
salt, wild, perverse, and foetid, set among the mountains, but free 
from huge waves. The Greek Sea (the Mediterranean) bounds 
Syria on the west ; the China Sea (the Bed Sea, and Gulf of 
Akaha) touches its southern shore. Over against Tyre lies the 
Island of Qubruf (Cyprus), said to be twelve days’ journey round. 
It is full of populous cities, and offers the Muslims many ad« 
vantages in their trade thither, by reason of the great quantities 
of merchaodise, stuffs, and goods, which it produces. It belongs 
to whoever is strong enough to hold it. It lies at the distance of 
a day’s and night’s sail across the sea, and from thence to the 
country of Bum is a similar distance. 

186 Among the marvellous sights of the Province of Syria ; there is 
at Jerusalem, without the city, a cavern of huge size. According 
to what 1 have heard from learned men, and have also read in 
books, it leads into the place where the people of Moses ^ are 
entombed. This I do not believe, but that it is merely a stone 
quarry. It has passages leading from it, along which one may go 
with torches. 

Between Palestine and the Hijaz, that is between ar-Bamlah 
and Wailah, * are the stones with which the people of Lot were 
stoned. They lie along the Bead of the Pilgrims, are striped^ and 
both large and small. 

Near Tiberias are boiling springs, which supply most of the hot 
baths of that town. A conduit leads to each bath from the springs, 
and the steam of the water heats the whole building, whereby 
there is no need of artificial firing. In an outer chamber they set 
cold water, that it may be mixed in suitable proportion with 
the hot by those who wish to bathe, and this water also serves in 
the place for the ablution. Within this district are other hot 

I PoMibly referring to Korah. See the Qur’an (xxviii. 7&-81, xxiz. 38). , 

t From MS. C. In the words of the Qur’an (xi.-82X these atones were 
** marked, ” that is, as some suppose, streaked with white and red, or haying 
Bome other ipeonliar mark to distinguish them from ordinary stones, 13ie 
oommou opiuioo is that each stone, had the name of the peiuou who was^to 
be killed by it written thereon, flss Wherry’s Connasntory, YqI. II, p. 803 a. 



spHngs, wliioli are called al-iyiammah^ (ihe Thermal Wafers); 
Those who suffer from itch» or ulcer, or fistula, or auy other dis^ 
ease, come to bathe here during tluree days, and then afterilrards 
bathe in the water of another spring, which fr cold $ WhMu^n, 
by the mercy of Ood, they become cured. 1 have heard the p^plef 
of Tiberias relate that all around these springs, down to the time 
of Aristotle, there were several bath-houses, each fdr the cure 
of a separate disease, and those who were afflicted thereby and 
bathed here were cured. Aristotle, however, requested the king 
of that time to have these bath-houses demolished, lest 'men' 
should become independent of physicians. This account appears 
to me to be authentic, for this reason that it is incumbent upon 
every sick person who bathes here now to bathe in every part of 
the water, so that he may light on his particular healing place. 

The Lake of ^ugdl^^ Dead Sea) is a marvellous place, for 
the Biver Jordan and the River of the SharSt both pour into it, 
without, however, changing its level.* It is said that a man docs 
not sink easily in its waters.* The waters of this Lake, admin- 
istered as a clyster, are a cure for many disorders. They hold a 
feast-day in the month of Ab (August), on which the young 


1 The mediolnal hot springs of Tiberias are called by Joseph as Bmmaut, 
a name which he interprets to mean warm baths.’* Emmaas is probably 
identical with the Hebrew Hammath, in Arabic Qammah. Josephns places 
these springs in tbo immediate neighbonrhood of Tiberias. But a reference 
to Yaqut (HI. 609), shows that the celebrated hot springs and baths of 
Tiberias are not those outside the town, but at some distance from it, in a 
valley east of a village called al-^asainiyyah. These are accounted among 
the wonders of the world, and they doubtless represent the hot springs and 
baths of Gadara, which were celebrated iu ancient times, and reckoned 
second only to those of Baim, and with which none other could be compared 
(Smith I. 928n). Gadara, at the present day Om Keiss, is situated in the 
mountains on the east side of the valley of the Jordan, about 6 miles S.-E. 
by B. of the sea of Galilee, and to the south of the river Tarmith, the 
Hieromax of Pliny (Ibid, 1. 9225). The springs burst forth from the roots 
of the mountain on which the city is boilt, and are to this day resorted to by 
sick persons. 

6 This is due to the rapid evaporation of the water of this lake. The 
Rivmr of fibarat is the river Arson, which In summer is almost dried up, but 
is very considerable in the rainy season. 

6 This statement is confirmed by the ezperimei 
The density and bucyascy of the waters It sneh thiU 
in it. Cf. Smith II. 525a. 

39 


its of ^mo^em travellers, 
it Is impbssible to sink 
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people and tbpae who are smitten with siokness, hare recourse 
thither. In the mountains of the Sharat (Edom, or Mount Seir) 
also, there are hot springs, or Qammah; 

Za Palestine, during the summer time, every uighi when the 
south wind is blowing, dew falls in such quantitiep that the gutters 
ol the Aq^ Mosque run with water. 

The vaneat '^ims is a Talisman, called Abu BtydA, which was 
made as a protection against scorpions.^ For whoever takes clay 
and presses it thereon, obtains a cure for his sting, by God’s permis- 
sion ; and the virtue is in the imprint of the £gure not in the 
clay.* The cities of Solomon {upon whom be peace) ^ notably 
Ba%bakk and Tadmur, are of the wonders of Syria, The Dome 
of the Bock, the Mosque of Damascus, and the Harbours of Tyre 
and Acre are others. 

The situation of Syria is very pleasing. The country may be 
divided into four belts. The First Belt is that on the border of 
the Mediterranean Sea, It is level country, made up of firm 
sand wHh patches of composite soil. Of towns sitimted herein 
are ar-Bamlah, and also all the cities of the sea-coast. The 
Second Belt is the mountain-country, well wooded and studded 
with villages, amidst springs and cultivated fields. Of the 
towns that are situated in this part are : Bait Jibril, Jerusalem, 
N&bulos, al-Lajjun, Kabul, Qadas, Al-BiqS^ and Antakiyah. 
The Third Belt is that of the valleys of the Ghaur, wherein are 
found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well cultiva- 
ted fields, and indigo. Among the towns in this part are Wailah, 
Tabuk, Sui^ar, Arlba*, BaisSn, Xubariyyah and Baniyas. The 
Fourth Belt is that bordering on the Desert. The mountains 
here are high and bleak, skirting the Desei*t. The district has 
many villages, with springs of water, and groves of trees- 
Of the towns therein are Ma’ab, *Ammin, Adhri^at, Damascus, 
Hims, Tadmur and Aleppo. The sacred mountains,® such as the 

^ See above, Teat, p. 156. 

S Ms. C adds : There is also a Talisman in ike Holy City against the bite 
of serpents ; and behind the pnlpit of the Great Mosqne, there is a white 
stone, on which Nature has insonbed the words Mul^amimd u the Apoetle 
of Ood, Another stone has this insoriptiou i In- the name of God, the Mereifnl^ 
the Oompaseionate, (Cf, Albirunrs Chronology, Saohan, p. 294,} 

* Beading for iUeU/) Cl. p. 18S I. 10 of the text, where the word 

is used in connection with these monntsins. 
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Mcbnt of Olives, the hills of Sidd!q&, of the LebanOOj and of 
al-Lokkftm, and the ** Navel of the Holy Land, ara amdpj^^the 
motmtains which overhang the coast. 

Now on a certain day I was present at the assembly of AbA 
Mnbammad al-Mtkllf , the chief Doctor of Law at Nais^btlr, 
whither the jnrispmdists had come for discnssion. Abu-l-HaiUj-toi 
was asked whether he could give the proof that it was permis- 
sible to perform the tayammum with chalk (Nhrah). fie based 
his argument upon the known saying of the Propheb-^peaoe and 
blessing be upon him — * Thou, 0 God, hast made for me the earth 
as a place of prayer and also as a means of purification, * meaning 
thereby soil of all kinds. Retorted the questioner, ‘ Nay, but the 
soil of the plain alone is intended, and not that of the mountain.* 
Then the discussion and altercation became loud and long, and 
they prided themselves on their words. Then I said, speaking to 
Abft Dbarr ibn Hamdfin, who was one of the noisiest of the 
disputants — ‘ How are you to refute a man. who advances it as 
his opinion that the proof required is the very one given by this 
learned jurisconsult (i,e., Abu-l*Hai&am) j for has not God 
Himself — ^may He be exalted— said “ Enter ye the Holy Land ; ” ^ 
and is not the same a mountainous country P ** However, Abu 
Pharr began to argue sophistically, bringing forward matters 
that in no way refuted the reasoning ; and the jurisprudist Sahl 
ibnu- 9 -Su‘lhki, added, ‘ What is said is this Enter ye the land,'' 
not “ Go ye up into the mountains,'^ But here the discnssioii was 
dropped. Now if anyone say to me, why should it not be said 
that the gate (through which the Israelites were to enter the 
Holy Land) was at Jericho and God ordered them to enter thereby, 
and Jericho being in the Ghaur and not in the mountains, then, 
in that case, that which the Imam, the son of the Imim (Sahl 
ibnu- 9 -Sn‘luki), brought forward was the truth ; then my answer 
to him will be twofold. The first of them will be on the line of 
answers given in jurisprudence, namely, that the Holy Land is a 
mountainous country, this is undoubted ; and Jericho lies in the 
^ains below, and is counted among its dependencies. Now the 
verse -of which we are speaking, clearly refers to Al-Quds (the 
Holy City), which is Jerusalem, and w^hich is in point of fact' 
situated in the mountains ; it does not refer to such of the outlying 
towns as are in the plain or the valleys of the H, ho wever, 

^ Qur’in, v. 24, 



it be M^rted that the, verse baa refer^oe to ibe City of ibe 
Giaiaia, Ihat^ ,i$ Jerioho^ Wbicb ibej' were ;Commatided . to enter ; 
in that case the reference wonld be both to tbe entering into tbe 
Holy Land, f and tbe entering also into tbe said city (of Jericbo) ; 
wbUoi- according to year interpretation, tbe application of tbe 
verse* is restricted to tbe mountain-country alone ; and tbe more 
extended signification we can giro to tbe Qur’an, tbe better; 
then J reply that God — may His name be exalted and glorified-^- 
bas. clearly expressed the riew I bave taken, in tbe following 
words : “ And we gave as an inberitance unto tbe people wbo bad 
been weak, tbe eastern quarters of tbe earth, and tbe western 
quarters thereof which we bad blest,” ^ for both tbe plains of 
Palestine and its mountains are included in tbis saying. Therefore 
the words of tbe Israelites, ‘Verily, therein is a people wbo are 
Giants/ * must be interpreted as meaning in the vicinity of tbe 
Holy Land. My second answer will be topographical. Inas- 
much as the children of Israel were commanded to make their 
entry into Al-Quds (the Holy City) while tbe Giants were in 
Jericbo, which same lies in the valley of the Qbaur, between 
the mountain-country and the Dead Sea, and seeing that it 
is not possible for it to be argued that the Israelites were com* 
manded to journey by sea; then there remains no other way 
for them to have entered the Land except by way of tbe moun- 
tains, as in fact they did, for they entered the Holy Land, from 
below Al-Balqa’ and crossed over tbe Jordan to Jericho. More- 
over, whoever advances this proposition is reduced to one of two 
conclusions : either he must hold that tbe Israelites were com- 
manded not to enter the mountains of tbe Holy City, or he 
must afiirm that the mountains of Jerusalem and of Ai-Balq&’ 
form no part of tbe Holy Land. Anyone who bolds either of 
these two opinions cannot be seriously argued with. Now tiie 
jurispmdist Abu Qll^rr, when I put him in this dOemmai 
saidt in answer to me: ‘Yes, but you yourself can never 
bave entered the Holy City, for bad you done so you would bave 
known that it lies in a plain, and not among ^e . mountains.’ 
However, Ar*Ba’is Abu-Mu^mmad checked him, and said : He 
comes from there. 

i Qur’an, vii* ISd. 

« Qur’an, v. 2fi. 
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I have heard my maternal unde* ^ Ahda-Dili ibiii>*gh-Sb*w WS,* 
relate that a oertaan Saltan having a mind to take poeeeesion of 
Dair giiamwil,^ which is a village lying aboai a/amt| from Jeru^ 
saleiBi spoke to the owner thereof, saying, * Describe to me thy 
country/ And the man answered him : ‘ My village— may God 
give thee aid — is near to the heavens, lying far above the low- 
lands: poor in soft herbage, rich in oats : hard indeed must you 
labour and poor the retnrn for yonr toil ; weeds flonrish in abnn* 
dance, and what almonds there are are bitter. Yon sow a bushel, 
you reap a bushel and even then the grain you sow is better than 
its produce/* And the Saltan cried : * Be off with you ; 1*11 have 
none of your villi^e/ 

Now, as regards the holy mountains of Syria, they are the 
following : Jabal Zaita (the Mount of Olivos), which overhangs 
the Holy City ; and we have already made mention thereof*— Jabal 
l^iddiqft, which lies between Tyre, Qadas, Bftniyfts and l^aidA Here 
may be seen the Tomb of ^iddiqi,* with a mosque in its vicinity, 
in honour of which, a festival is held on the middle day of the 
month of Skahan when great numbers of the people of these towns 
make a pilgrimage to the Tomb, and the Deputy of the Sultan 
is also present. It so happened that once when I was sojourning i 
in this part of the country, the middle of gkah&nfell on a, I*riday, ; 
and 1 proached before the congregation at the invitation of the * 
Qadhi Abn-l-Qasim ibna-l-*Abbas. in my sermon 1 urged them 
to restore this mosque, which they did, and built also a pulpit ' 
therein. One of the stories 1 have heard them tell, is that when a 
dog in pursuit of any wild animal comes to the boundaries of this 
Sanctuary, he stops short; and there are other series told of a 
like kind. Jabal Lnbnin is a cantinnation of Jabal ipiddlqa. It 
abonnds in trees, and in fruits which are common property. There 
are also to be fonnd insignifioant springs of water, where a number 
of devotees have made for themselves honses of straw. They live 
on those common land fruits, and cam money by cutting what 

^ The present Kehy Samtott, a small hamlet of mad hovels, north of Jerasalem. 
This village is on a very high and commanding hill, and is said to be identical 
with Samaers native city, Kamathaim Sophim. Smith II. 6916. 

S Beading ^ M instead of 

(*%> citi| which does not give any sense at all. 

* Yaqut calls the village where the Tomb of Siddlq, the wm of the Fropheh 
$alih, is situated Asb-glisisrah (Vol. III. 260). ; ' 





is known as ^ PenBian m^i’^ and also myrtles, and other simiW 
l^lanis, which' they Sariy into the towns for sale. Thmr numbers 
have mnoh decreased <rf late.— J’abalh-l-JanlSn, lying over against 
the Lebanon in the direction o^ Damascus, as we have stated. 
Here it was that I met Abu Isb^ al-Ballht!, with his forty cona- 
paniotis, all of them dressed in woollen garments. These people 
have a mosque in which they assemble for prayer. 1 found Abu 
Isbftq to be a very learned and pious jurisconsult of the s^t of 
Snfyftnu«tb*Thaari. I learned that they feed on acorns*— a frait 
that is of the size of the date, but bitter. It is split in half, and 
sweetened. It is then ground in a mill.* There is also found a 
species of wild barley, which these people mix with the acorn-meal. 
Jabal Lukdm. — * This is the most populous mountain region of 
Syria, also the largest in area and the most rich in fruit trees. At 
the present day, however, all this country is in the hands of the 
Armenians. Tarsus lies beyond these mountains, and Antioch is 
on this side of them. 

The Govsrwmbnt of Syria. — This is in the hands of tlie Ruler of 
Egypt. Saifu-d-Daulah had formerly obtained possession of the 
northern portion of the country. Taxes are light in Syria, with 
the exception of those levied on the caravanserais, which are op- 
pressive, as we have mentioned in our account of the Holy City. 
The property tax (called Ijlimiyah) is heavy. That of the Province 
of Qinnasrln and al-^Awirim amounts to 360,000 Dinars. That of 
the Jordan Province is 170,000 Dinars. In Palestine it is 259,000 
Dinftrs ; and from the tlamascus Province it amounts to 400,000 
Din&rs and a few thousands more. In Ibn Sbnrd&dhhah’s Book 
1 have seen it set down that the State Land Tax (^araj) of the 
Qinnasrln Province was 400,000 Dinftrs; that of the Him? Pro- 
vince 340,000 Dfnira,* from the Jordan Province 350,000 Dinars ; 
and from the Province of Palestine 500, OOO DinSrs. 

In its length* Syria goes from Midyan of ^u*aib up to the' 

i Tbe Arundo Donam, . . . 

* Henpe the surname Al^Balluit* 

* Ms. 0 reads ** It is hitter, but they soak it in water till it becomes 
sweet. Then hfter drying it they grind it and qiake bread of it.*’ 

* Or Ii^kklm, palled also Jabal 3ikkm. Formerly, thls^ naxxxe of Lukkam 
extended not only to the whola of Anti-Lebanon, but also to tlie chain of 
moiintalns anciently called Amanus* See Qeog. d* Aboulf If. 7 n. 4: 

* This paragraph is from Ms. 0. 
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Frontier of the Greeks, and is thiri^-nine dnys* Jonriiey. Tho 
breadth of the Province varies — that portkm, lying over against 
the Hijas is narrow, whilej Awards the NortJieru Frontier it 
widens in extent. 

DISTANCES ALONG THE HIGH ROADS, 

From Halnb to Balis is 2 days.^ 

From l^alab to Qinnasrlti is 1 day. 

And it is the same to AUA^arib.* 

From Halab to Manbij is 2 days. 

From ^alab to Antakiyah is 5 days. 

From AiUakiyah to al-Lft^iqiyyah is 3 days. 

From Maubij to the Euphrates is 1 stage. 

From to Jflsiyab is 1 stage. 

Thence to Ya‘ath.® is 1 stage. 

Thence to Ba'labakk is J a stage. 

Thence to az-Zabadani is 1 stage. 

Thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 

From I 9 im 9 to Sbamsln^ is 1 stage. 

1 From a reference to above, p. 161, It will be seen that AbMiiquddasI 
baa not assignod any definite length to the stage or march (Marl^ulah), It la 
sometimos 6 or 7 famiths or more ; sometiiues more than 10 farsathHt and it 
inny even be less than 6. He ordinarily compntes the mar^aluh^ however, at 
between 6 and 7 farankh**, or taking the farsakh at from to 4 English roiles, 
about 25 English miles. 

* Taqut writes (1. 114) that Al-Ajth&rib is the name of a well-known 
fortress between Aleppo and Antioch, at abont 3 farsaibff from the former. 
The fortress had already fallen in ruins at the time he wrote. He further 
states that at the foot of the hill on which the fortress was sitnated, there is 
a village called, after the fort, Al-Aiharib. 

& Called by Qndamah This is the road from Bim^ to Damascus 

through the Biqa* orCoelesyria. The distances in miles according to Qudlmah 
are as follows ; from to Jusiyah 13 M. — Ya'ajUi 20 M. — BaMabakk 3 M. — 
and tbenoe to Damascus, turning on the left to a mountain called Ba^sT, 
SOM. 

4 Called by Qudamuh Sb^msTuu-sb^Ska^ar. The distanoes in miles ara 
as follows : from to Sbamsln 18 M. — Q5r& 22 M. — an«Nabk 12 M.-— 
al-Quiayyifah 20 M.— -Damascus 24 M,_ 

Qara is written in Taqut Q&rah. He says it is so called from being situated 
on a smidl detached mountain^ such a mountain being called in Ai^bio^gdrah. 
The village is wholly inhabited by Christians. It is lasge and possesses 
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Thence to QSrjl is 1 stage. 

Thence to an-Nabk is 1 stage. 

Thence to at-Qntajyifah is 1 stage. 

Thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 

From l^im^ to Salamijjah is 1 stage. 

Thence to a1^ss(al^ is 2 stages. 

Thence to ad-Darr&*ah the same. 

Thence to ar*Ru 9 afali is the same. 

Thence to ar-Baqqah is { a march. 

From Him 9 to IjEam&t is 1 stage. 

Thence to ghaizar* is I stage. 

Thence to Kafar-Xib® is 1 stage. 

several running springs, alongside of which they cultivate. (IV. 12). 
Robinson in his map marks Qira as the ancient Chara. 

An-Nabk is described by Yaqut (IV, 739) as a pleasant village In the dis- 
trict of Dhtttn>dh«Dhakha*ir. between Him? and Damascus. It possesses a 
spring remarkable for its coolness in summer and the sweetness and limpidity 
of its waters. 

Al-Qutayyifah Is beyond ^aniyyatu4-*Uqiih (a hill overlooking the campaign 
of Damascus), for those coming from the direction of Ijlim?, and is situated 
on the edge of the desert. Yiqut (IV. 14t). Robinson marks it as the site 
of Thelse®, 

1 Yaqut (IV. 95) says that al-Qastal is the name of a place or a district 
between llim? and Damascns. Abu-l-Fida* also cites it as the name of a region. 
It is incladed in the district called al-’Awn^im. 

Ad-Darra*ah is evidently a corrupt reading for as*Zarra*ah, which is the 
name of several places in Syria and elsewhere. Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 98) 
has the right reading. 

Ar-Ru9afnh Is generally known as Ru^afat-Hisham, from having been found- 
ed or rather restored by the Umayyad Oaliph Hisham ibn *Abdi-l>Malik. It 
is situate in the desert, opposite to Raqqah, and at a day’s journey west of 
the Euphrates. Yiqut II. 78 t. AbuM-Fida*, II. 47. 

The distances in miles between these places are as follows : l^im? to 
Salamlyyah 24 M.— al-Qai^l 80 M. — az-Zarri‘ah 86 M.— ar-Ru^afah 40 M.— 
ar-Raqqah 24 M. 

t In the district of Apameia, situated on the Orontes, which flows to the 
north of it. M« Gnyard is mistaken in identifying ^aizar with the aiicient 
Cassarea Philippi, see Geog-d*Abon]f. 71. 39 n 5. ' She*lzar is remarkable lor 
Its beautiful hydranlio machines. 

8 A small town in a waterless desert, where they msnnfacture eartheii 
pots for exportation. The distances along the route from Qim$ to Ijialab are 
as follows : to ^Tam&h 24 3C.— Sbajanr 9 H.— Kafarlab 12 M. From 

Qinnasrin to ISIakb the distance is only twelve miles. 
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Thence to QinnaBrin is 1 stage. 

Thence to ^alab is 1 stage. 

It is a two-days* journey from Damascus to either of the follow- 
ing towns, namely, Baiabakk, T^rabulus, Bairut, Said&y Baniyas, 
Hanran, AbBa^aniyyah and A^ri^at. 

From Damascus to the furthest limit of the Qhutah (the fertile 
}»lain surrounding the city) or to Bait Sar‘it is in oitl^er case 1 stage. 

From Damascus to al-Kuswah^ is 2 barids^ or 6 miles. 

Thence to Jasim is 1 stage. 

Thence to Fiq is the same. 

Thence to Tiberias is 1 barid. 

From Baniyas to Qadas or to Jubb Yasuf (Joseph’s Pit)* is in 
eitlier case 2 bands* 

From Bairut to Said4, or to Tarabulus is in either case 1 stage. 

From Tiberias to al-Lajjun, or to either Jubb Yusuf, Baisan, 
‘Aqabat Afiq,* al-Jashsh, or Kafar Kala^ is in every case 1 stage. 

From Tiberias to Adhri*at^ or to Qadas is 1 stage. 

From ^Aqabat Afiq to Nawa is 1 stiige. 

And thence to Damascns is 1 stage. 

From Jubb Yusuf to Baniyas is 1 stage. 

From al-Lajjun to Qalansuwah® is 1 stage. 

Thence to ar-Ramlah is 1 stage. 

1 The dtfliances in miles are as follows! Dbuiasous to al-Kuswah 12 M. — 
Jisitn 24 M. — Fiq 24 M.— Tabariyyah 6 M. 

Al-Kaswah according to Y^ut (IV. 275) is the first station on the road 
from Damascns to Egypt. Jasim is the birthplace of the celebrated poet 
Abu Tammam, author of the Ijlamasah, Fiq or Afiq is the ancient Apheoa, 
near the Lake of Tiberias. 

8 See Yaqut II. 18. The well into which Joseph’s brothers threw him, 
Hituated according to some near the greater Jordan (the upper Jordan, 
between Bohr Huleh and tbe sea of Tiberias), between Baniy&s and Tiberias, 
at 12 miles’ distance from the latter, from the direction of Damasons, Others 
Huy that it was between Nabulna and one of its viDages called Sinjil. 

5 A long pass of about two miles leading of^er the monntaios from 
ilauran to ahGhanr, t.e,, the Valley of the Jordan. The village of Afiq or 
Apboca is at the head of the pass from the side of Bee Yaqut I. 332 

♦ This is the village called by Qndamah Kafar-Laild^ which he places 
at a distance of 15 miles from Tiberias. Abn-l-Fida’ (II. 28 n 3) has a village 
by the name of KafarA which he places in WAdi Kansan, at 12 miles from 
Jubb Yusuf. 

^ This and the following three distances are taken from Ms.O. 

* Yaqut IV. 167, Qndamah places it at 20 miles from al-Lajjun and 

40 
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Or if yoa prefer, yoa can go from al-Lajjun to Kafar Saba by 
the post road in 1 march, and thence to ar- ^amlah in 1 march. 

From Baisan to Ta*asiri is 2 harid»f thence to Nabnlas is the 
same, and thence to Jerusalem is 1 stage. 

Prom Jiibb Yftsuf to Qaryatu-l-‘Uyun* is 2 stages. 

Thence to al-Qar*fin is 1 stage. 

Thence to ‘ Aina-1- Jarr^ is 1 stage. 

Thence to BH‘labakk is 1 stage. 

This route goes by the name of X^riqu-l-Madarij, ‘ the Road of 
Ladders.* 

Prom al-JasliRli to Sur is 1 stage. 

Prom Shr to $aid4 is 1 stage. 

Prom Sur to Qadas, or to Majd Salam,* is 2 bands ; and from 
Majd Salam to Baniyas is 2 hands. 

Prom Tiberias to ^Akki is 2 stages. 

Prom either Nabulus, or Qadas, or Said4, or Sur, to the Jabal 
Lubnan (Lebanon Mountains), is in every case about I stage. 

From ‘Akka to Sur, or from ‘Akkit to al-Kanisah,® is in each 
case 1 stage. 

Promar-Ramlah to either Jerusalem, or Bait Jibril, or ^Asqalan 

24 from ar-Hamlah, on the WSdl *ArL Qalansnwah is still extant. See 
Quatremdre, Hist, des Suit. Mam.y p. 258. According to Le Strange it occupied 
the site of the Oastle of Flans of the Crusading age. 

t Ta'asir has been suggested as the possible site of Jirzah, once the 
capital of Israel (Joshua xii. 24). It is marked in K. J.’s Map of Palestine 
(Be) as Teyasir, and is there said to be the ancient Asher. 

S In Qudamah it is called al-^Uyun (the ancient Ijon, now Tell Dibbin). 
The distances in miles along this road in Qudimah are as follows : From 
BaMabakk to 'Ainu-bJarr 20 M. ; al-Qar^un, a station at the bottom of the 
valley, 15 M. ; thence, passing through the village of al-'Uyun, to Kafarlail& 
20 M. ; T&hariyyah 15 M. 

® ‘Ainu-l-Jarr is now contracted into ‘Anjar (Aboulf IT. 7 n 6). It 
is situated in the Biqa* plain, and has in its neighbourhood great ruins of 
hewn stones, wiiich have been suggested as the site of the ancient town of 
Ohalois ad Belum. See Smith’s D of G. and R. Geog. I. 5986. 

4 The Mss. have Majd Salam as above, which is evidently a mistranscrip- 
tion for Majdal Salam. In the map of van de Velde there appears near this 
place a Mejdel Selim, situated to the east of the ruins of Selim (Khurbet 
Selim). Sprenger proposes Masjid Salam. 

4 Ms. 0. According to M. de Goeje this probably represents the pre- 
sent Tell Keuiseh, a short distance north of on the shores of the 

Mediterranean. 
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or as-Sakkariyyab,^ or Gfeazzah, or to Kafa^S&b^ by the posfc- 
ixmd, is iu each case 1 stage. 

From ar-Eamlah to Nabulus, or to Kafar ISallam, or to Masjid 
Ibrahim,* or to Aiiba\ is in every case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to Yafah, or to al-Mabuz»^ or to Arsuf, or to 
Azd&d, or to Rafab* is in each case 1 stage. 

From Jerusalem to either Bait Jibril, or Masjid Ibr&him, or the 
Jordan River, is in every case J stage. 

From Jerusalem to Nabulus is 1 march ; and from Jerusalem to 
Ariha* is 2 barids. 

From ‘Asqalan to Yafah, or to Rafab is iu each case 1 stage.* 

From Ghazzah to Bait Jibril, or to Azdud, or to Rafaby is in 
every case 1 stage. 

From Masjid Ibrahim to Qawus is 1 stage, and thence to Soghar 
is 1 stage. 

From Kafar Sabi to Qalansuwah is 1 stage.® 

From the Jordan River to ‘Ammin is 1 stage. 

From Nabulus to either Ariba’, or to Kafar Sallara, or to Baisan 
is in every case 1 stage. 

From Avlba* to Baitu-r-Ram is 2 hands ; and thence to ‘Amraun 
is 1 stage. 

From Sughar to Ma’ab is 1 stage. 

And from Sughar to Wailah is 4 stages.^ 

Fx*om ‘Amman either to Ma’ab, or to az-Zuraiqa’,* is in each 
case 1 stage. 

From aZ'Zuraiqa' to A^ri‘at is 1 stage, and from Adhri‘at to- 
Damascus is 2 stages. 

1 The first station on the road from ar-Ram1ah to Wailah, on the gulf 
of Akabah. 

* That is, Hebron. 

* This is Mai.iuz Tabna (Tamnia), referred to on page 177 of the Teirt, 

k The ancient Rapliia, a maritime city in the extreme south of Pales- 
tine, a day’s march, or, according to Yaqut, 18 miles from Gaza. See Smith 
II. 692a. 

* From Ms. C. Bafah, according to Yaqut, is two days’ march from 
Ascalon. 

* Prom Ms. C. 

T Prom Ms. C. 

* Diminative form of az*Zarqa’, mentioned on page 26 of the Text 
(p. 41 of this Translation) as a station on the road to Damascus. Az*Zarqi’ 
IS the present QaVat Zarq&, on the Zarqi’ (or Jabbok) River. 
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From QaisaHyyab to either Kafar Sallam, or Eafarsaba, or 
Arsuf, or aUKaniBah, is iu every case 1 stage. 

From Yafah to *Asqalaa is 1 stage. 

THE PROVINCE OF EGYPT (MISR). 

This is the Province in the possession of which Pharaoh gloried 
over all mankind,^ and which in the hands of Joseph maintained 
the inhabitants of the entire World. There will yon find vestiges 
of most of the Prophets, the Wilderness, and the Mount of Sinai, 
the monumental works of Joseph and the scenes of the miracles of 
Moses ; and it was thither that Mary fled with Jesus. Also has 
God repeatedly mentioned this country in the Qur’an, and thus 
demonstrated its pre-eminence to all men. It is one of the two 
wings of the World,® and possesses besides countless excellences. 
Its metropolis is the Vault of Islam®; its river is the most 
magnificent of rivers ; its bountiful crops help to keep the 
IJijSz populated ; and the pilgrim season is brightened by the 
crowds of its populace. Both East and West are, in fact, 
indebted to this land, which God has placed betwixt the two 
seas, and the name of which He has extolled through the 
regions of the sunrise and of the sunset. It is enough to say that 
Syria with all its greatness is an outlying district of it, and 
that the ^ijaz and its whole population is dependent on it 
for sustenance ! It has also been said that it is the “ high 
place ** of which mention is made in the Qur’an ; * while its 

l The reference is to Qur’an xliii, 60. — And Pharaoh proclaimed amongst 
his people ; said he, 0 my people ! is not the kingdom of Egypt mine ? 
and these rivers that flow beneath me ? etc. ” 

9 The earth has been represented in the form of a bird, with Al*Ba$rah and 
Xjgypt for its wings. This is intended to oonvey the idea that were these 
two regions to be destroyed, the whole world would go to ruin, as in a great 
mensnre it depends on them for its supplies. See Yaqut, lY. 546, line 12. 

8 The word or “Tault” Is used among the Arabs for any place 
which serves as a centre to other places, and which exercises a sort of 
Bu^wemacy. The term (*^51 1^ “Vault of Islam,” was not a surname 
of Al-Bn^rah alone, but of other great towns. See Dozy’s SuppUment aux 
Dictionnairea Ardbes. 

4 Qur’an, xxiii, 52.—“ And we made the son of Mary and his mother 
a sign ; and we lodged them both on a high place, furnished with security, and 
a spring.” According to the commentators, the place here intended is 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramlah of Palestine, or Egypt, the villages 
of the latter country being mostly on hills. Baidhdwi in loco. 
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river flows with honey iu Paradise.^ It has again ^ become the 
residence oi the Commander of the Faithfnh thus ousting Bag]b^ 
dad till Judgment-day® ; its metropolis is now the proudest posses- 
sion of the Muslims. However, dearth in this land continues for 
seven consecutive years, and grapes and figs are dear. Moreover, 
the cuRtoms of the Copts prevail here ; and the inhabitants are 
often subject to widespread calamities. The country was colo- 
nized by the son of Ham, son of Noah (on whom bo peace) 

The annexed figure is the map of the country. 

The Province of Egypt we have divided into seven districts 
six of which are populated. It contains besides wide territories 
with many large villages in them. The reason why there are 
not many towns in Egypt is that the majority of the country 
people are Copts, and as their boroughs do not possess 
a “ pulpit,” they cannot be called “ towns,” in the sense we 
have adopted in this book. Beginning from the direction 
of Syria, the districts are : 1. Al-Jifar® ; 2, Al-llauf® ; 

1 It is paid on the authority of Ka‘bu-1-Al>brir that four of the rivers of 
Paradise havo been placed on earth by God, who will take them back 
to beaven at the end of the world ; the Nile, wliioh is the river of honey 
in Paradise ; the Euphrates the river of wine ; Sai^Sn, the river of pure 
water; and Jail^fin, or according to another version the Tigris, the river of 
milk. See Suyuti’s Busnu-l-Muhadharah, 11. 183. 

* This is not a histoiically correct fact, as Egypt had never been a seat of 
the Caliphate before its conquest by the Patimites. For some time before the 
advent of this dynasty, Egypt had been lost to the Caliphs of Baghdad, and 
was governed by independent rulers ; perhaps the reference here is to its 
again coming under the sway of the Caliphate, although under a different 
family. 

& Tho dynasty of the Futimite Caliphs iu Egypt, barely lasted two hundred 
years. 

* Mi^r recalls Mi 2 :raiin, which in the Bible designates Egypt. According 
to Yaqut (IV. 545), Mi§r was the son of Mizraim, the son of Uam. 

5 Al-Jifar, otherwise called Rimdl Minr the (sands of Egypt), is the eastern 
boundary of Egypt, a region mostly arid and barren, but neither uninhabited 
nor unfrequented by travellers. In this region lay the principal mineral 
wealth of Egypt. It takes its Arabic name from the cisterns which still 
marks its caravan tracks. For a full description of this district, see 
Smith’s Dictionary of 6. & R. Geog., under Aegyptus, Vol. I. p. 37. 

ft Al-Bauf is a name for all the country below Cairo and on the east side of 
the Nile. The country on the opposite side is known as Ar-Rif, and inoludos 
the Delta. The districts of Al-Bi^uf and Ar-liif contain the largest number of 
villages and towns in Egypt, According to Yaqut the Bauf is partitioned 
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3. 4f. IskaDdariyjah (Alexandria); 5. Maqadunijab* ; 

6* A?. SaHd^ ; 7. Al*Wa]^at (the Oaseg). 

1. The District of Al-JifXr. Its capital is A1-Faram&. Its 
chief towns are : Al-6aqqarah, Al-Warradah, Al-‘Ansb> 

2. The District of Al-Hauf. Its capital is Bilbais, and amonpr 
its towns are : Magfetul, Jurjir,® Faqus,® Ghaifa*^ Dabqn,® Tanah,^ 
Barrim, al-Qulznm, 

3. The District of Ab-RIf. Its csptial is al-‘Abbasiyyah. 
Among its cities are : Sbubru,*® Damanhur, Sanhur, Banha-1- 
‘Asal, tShatnuf, Mallj, Mahallat-Sidr, Mahallat-Karmin, al-Mahal- 
latu-l-Kabirah, Sandafa, Damirah, Bnrah, Daqablah, Ma^allat- 

into an Eastern Bauf, conterminous with the desert, and a Western Qanf 
which extends to the limits of Damietta. 

1 Ar-Rif de8ip:nate8 now the whole of Lower Ejrypt. According to the text 
of MS. G., Ar-RIf is the name of the country stretching along both banks of 
the Nile, the Hatif being further to the east. 

S* The name Mncodonia was applied by Arab geographers to the country 
round the capital of Egypt. The Macedonian Bra in Egypt extended from 
the foundation of Alexandria, in B.C. 332, to the death of Cleopatra, in 
B.C. 30. 

* The province of Upper Egypt. 

♦ Al-'ArIgh is the Rhinooorura of Classical writers. It is situated on the 
confines of Egypt and Palestine, and is about half a mile from the sea. Al- 
Bnqqarah and aLWurradah are both small villages in the midst of the sands 
on the road from Al-^Arish to ALFarama or Pelusium. The distances in miles 
are as follows : from Al-‘ArIsh to Al-Warradah, on the south-west, 18 miles ; 
from Al-Warradah to Al-Baqqarah, 20 miles ; and from Al-Baqq^ah to Al- 
Farama on the sea-coast, 24 mites, 

6 Yaqut writes the word Jarjir. Jnrjir is a station on the summer caravan 
Tonte between Al-Farama and the capital of Egypt, and is 30 miles distant 
from the former. See Qudamah (Biblio. Geog. Arab,, part 6, p. 220). 

« The Tell-Fakoos of the maps, also called Al-Ghadhirah. It is 24 milee 
distant from Jurjir, on the road to the Capital. 

1 Ghaifah, a village and a pilgrim station at a day’s march from the 
Capital. 

S This place is more commonly known as Dabiq, whence the fine stuff called 
dahiqit which was manufactured here, derives its name. The place had al- 
ready fallen in ruins in the time of Yaqut. 

9 Toona Island in Lake Menzaleh, It was famous for its manufacture of 
fine stuffs. 

10 Called in the list of the towns of Egypt on page 54 of the text gkubm- 
wazah. The word g^ubru or §hubra forms part of the names of a large 
number of places in Egypt, as many as fifty-three fifewbril being cited by the 
author of Al-Mustttarik, 
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Zaid, Ma]^allat-Haf$, Mahallat-Ziyad, Sanhurtt-9-§ajg4irfi, 
Baris.^ 

4. The District of Alexandrea. Its capital is of the same 
Tiame. Among its cities are : Ar-Rasliid (Rosetta), Mary tit,* 
Diiatu-l-Hamam, Barulins. 

5. The District of MaqaoCnitah.* Its capital is Al-PustaJ, 
which is also the Metropolis. Among its towns are : Al-‘Aziziyyah, 
al-Jizah, * Ain- Shams. 

6. The District of As-SA‘tD. Its capital is Uswan. Among its 
towns are : Hulwan, Qus, Ikhmim, Bulyana, ‘ Allaqi, Ajma*, Bu^ir,* 
Rl-Payyum, U^munain, Sumnsta, Tandah, Taha, Bahnasah, 
Qais. 

Over aginst the district of Al-Hauf there are two islands in two 
lakes, on which are situated the towns of Tinuis and Dimyat 
( Damietta). 

Al-Farama® on the shore of the Grecian Sea [the Mediterranean] 

i Most of the above places are described by Edrisi as large villages, sitaated 
in fertile districts. 

3 The ancient Mareia or Marea, situated nearly due south of Alexandria 
on a peninsula, in the south of the lake Mareotis, now Birkst-pl-Mariout, 
Mareia was formerly one of the principal towns in the Delta, and was cele- 
brated for the wine it produced. See Smith’s Dictionary of G. and R. Geogra- 
phy, Vol. II, 272 h. 

A According to Ibnu-l-Faqih, the name of Egypt in Old Greek is Mace- 
donia. Al-Muqaddasl, however, restricts this to the district round the capi- 
tal of Egypt. After citing the opinion of Ibn |£4urd»dhbah that Macedonia 
is one of the dependencies of Constantinople, Ydqut adds he is unable to 
decide which of the two statements is the true one. It may be concluded 
therefore that the name Macedonia was given to this district of Egypt, in 
ignorance of the real] situation of Macedonia. It is not improbable that a 
district of Egypt was called by this name consequent on the Greek conquest 
of the country, but no chissical writer has mentioned this to be so. 

A The village of Behneseh stands on part of the site of Oxyrynchus, which 
was the chief town of a nome in Lower Egypt, and was situated between the 
western bank of the Nile and the Joseph-canal. Some remains of the ancient 
city are still extant. See Smith’s Dictionary of G. and B. Geog. under Oxy- 
rynchus. 

6 The Pelusium of classical writers, and the Sin of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The Arabic Al-Farama is the Egyptian Peremoun or Peromi, which means 
the city of the ooze or mad. Al-FaramA was remarkable as a place of great 
strength, and as the key of the Delta ; but since the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs, it almost disappears from history. Its mins are found at Tineh, 
near Damietta. {See Smith’s Diet, of G. and B. Geog., II. 572t.) Yaqut 
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in the capital of Al*Jifar district, at a distance of one farsaMk from 
the sea. It is flourishing and populous ; is commanded by a for- 
tress, and has fine markets. The town is situated in a salt marsh, 
which accounts for its water being brackish. The neighbour- 
hood of Al-Farama is the hunting ground for quails, and the 
home of excellent fish. Diverse things of opposite character and 
many other products of nature are to be found here. Several 
roads converge round this well-known and important town; its 
water, however, is saltish and the flesh of its birds causes sick- 
ness. The whole of this district of Al-Jifar is covered with 
golden sands, and the towns we have mentioned are scattered all 
over it. The district is intersected by roads and abounds in 
palm groves and wells, while at the distance of every six miles there 
is a shop. At times, however, the wind plays upon the sands, and 
covers the beaten tracks, rendering travelling through the district 
a matter of difficulty. 

Bilbaithes^ is capital of Al-Hauf. It is large and flourishing and 
abounds in villages and cultivated fields. The buildings are of mud. 
Al-Ma^tfil* possesses many mills, and supplies the Hijaz with the 
major quantity of its provisions in the way of flour and biscuits. 
1 counted, in a single season of the year, the number of loads 
exported, and found that as many as three thousand camels’ loads 
were exported in every week, — being all grains and flour. Al- 
Qulzum® is an ancient town at the extremity of the Sea of 

(III. 883) mentions a tradition of the Egyptians to the effeot that at one 
time Al-Faratna whs connected by land with the island of Cyprus. He also 
says that the town possessed quarries of black and white marble which are 
now submerged by the sea. 

1 More correctly Bilbis, which is more in accord with its Egyptian appella- 
tion Phelbis, Some Arab writers place the land of Goshen in the neighbour- 
hood of Bilbais. {See Reinaud’s Abul-Pida* II. 166» note 4). 

* Yaqut(IV. 637) says that Ma^tul is the name of two villages, both 
situated in the Sbarqiyyah, or Eastern, district. The first, which is on the 
right of tim road leading from the capital, is called Mnshculn-t-Ta-wabiu or 
Mashtul of the Mills, and is a well-built place yielding a large revenue. The 
other is called Mashtulu-l-Qa^hi. The distance from Al Qaitirah to Ma^tul 
is 18 miles, the road passing through *Ain ghams and Al-Kumu-l-Abmar. 

6 From the Greek ic\w/ia which means ‘ a place washed by the waves, the 
sea- beach.’ Yaqut derives it from an Arabic root, qalzama, meaning *to 
swallow, ’ and says that the gulf on which it is situated was so called from 
its dangerous character to navigation. Here, ho says, wore Pharaoh and his 
people drowned. 
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China. It is a dry and arid place, waterless and without herb- 
age or cultivation ; nor is there found any milk, or fuel or trees 
nor grapes or any fruit. Water is brought to them in ships, and 
also on the backs of camels from a place at a distance of six 
miles called Suwais [Suez] ; drinkable water but of very bad 
quality. A common saying hero is the following, * The provisions 
of the inhabitants of Qulzum come from Bilbais ; their drinking 
water comes from Suwais ; they eat goat’s meat and use the roofs of 
their houses for fuel.’ It is one of the filthiest spots in the world, 
and the watei's of the baths are intensely bitter. A dreary and 
depressing place, the route to which is beset with difficulties; still, 
its mosques are well built, and it contains palatial buildings and 
profitable marts; it is the store-house of Egypt and the port of 
the Hijaz and a basis of supplies for pilgrims. [As an instance 
of the scarcity of fuel there 1 may mention that] I once bought 
a dirham’s worth of gourds, and had to spend another dirham 
on fuel [with which to cook them]. This is not a pleasant 
district, and I see no advantage in giving an account of the re- 
maining towns in it. 

Al-‘Abbasiyyah ^ is the capital of Ar-Hif district. It is an 
ancient town, populous and pleasant. It obtains its supply of 
drinking-water from the Nile, and is a place of great fertility 
and abundance. The buildings are more spacious than those of 
Misr.* Divers articles of opposite kinds are to bo found here, 
which are however imported from outside. The town has also 
a good mosque built of brick, possesses ample supplies and is 
besides an iraportaut centre. Al-Mahallatu-l-Kabirah [is divided 
by the river iutuj two sides, the further side being called 
Sandafa. On each of these sides there is a mosque, that of the 


1 From footnote c on page 194 of the text, it is evident that M- de Goeje 
takes this ‘Abbasiyyah to bo the same as Qnsr ‘Abbasah, or simply ‘Abbasah, 
mentioned in Yaqut (III. 600) as the first Egyptian town in the direction 
of Syria, at a distance of 15 farsakhs from Al-Qahirah. The latter, however, 
cannot be the ‘Abbasiyyah of our text; for, while Yaqut and Abu-l-Fida* agree 
that ‘Abbasah is quite a modern town, it having been founded by 'Abbasah 
the daughter of Ahmad ibn Tuluu at about 893 of our era, Muqaddasi ascribes 
to ‘Abbasiyyah a great antiquity. Besides, as the capital of Ar-Uif dis- 
trict, its position must be within the Delta ; wiiile Qai^r ‘Abbasah must 
have stood much farther to the east. 

* Tlio capital of Egypt, 

A1 
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Mahal lah being placed in its centre and that of Sandafa plea- 
santly situated on the bank of the river. 

The Maballah quarter is more populous and has a good oil market. 
People go backwards and foi wards in boats: so that in my mind 
I likened it to Wasit. Damirah also is on the river bank ; it is 
both extensive and populous. Its melons are of rare excellence. 

Al-Iskandariyyah [Alexandria] ^ is a handsome town on the 
197 shore of the Grecian sea, possessing an impregnable fortress. It 
is a noble city, abounding in pious and devout men. The in- 
habitants obtain theirsujjply of drinking-water from the Nile, which 
reaches them in the season of its flood through an aqueduct 
filling their cisterns. Tlie town resembles Syria in its climate and 
customs; it receives a copious supply of rain; and collects to- 
gether the pioducts of diverse climes. The surrounding district 
is very fertile, and [noduces excellent fruits and fine grapes. The 
town itself is agreeable and clean ; and the buildings are of 
marine stone. 'I’here are marble quarries also. It possesses 
two mosques. The cisterns have doors which are closed at 
night lest thieves should make their way up through them. 
All the towns in this district are populous and pleasant, and 
round about them grow the carob and olives and almonds; and 
their fields are dependent only on rain. Near Alexandria the 
Nile discharges itself into the Sea of Kuril. The city was 
founded by Zfi’l Qarnain,^ and a strange story is told in con- 
nection with its foundation,® 

Al-Fustat ^ is a metropolis in every sense of the word ; for in 


1 Alexandria was founded by Alexander the Great in 13. C. 332. It passed 
into the bands of the Arabs in A.D. 640. 

8 yi Qarv(v{nf Alexander the Great. 

I3euding instead of the reading of the 

text. Cf. Yaqut, I. 256 et seq. 

* Fustat or Old Cairo was built in the neighbourhood of Memphis ; but 
nnliko the old capital of Egypt, it was built on the eastern bank of the river. 
As we gather from Yaqut (III. 896), it was the policy of ‘ Umar to have the 
capital of the newly -conquered countries so situated as to he freely accessible 
by land from the centre of Government, no large river being allowed to inter- 
vene between the Caliph and his lieutenants. As for the u&me Fusfdt, which 
means “ Pavilion,” a pretty story is told of how when ‘Amr ibuu-l-‘A9 had 
made hitnself master of the fortress which had stood on the site of the new 
Qity, and was on the point of marching on Alexandria, when he ordered his 
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addition to having within it all the departments of the State, it is 
the seat of residence of the Commander of the Faithful himself. It 
is situated midway between the Occident and the main country of 
the Arabs, is of wide extent and is very populous. The district 
around it is beautifully verdant. Its fame has spread and its 
glory has increased, for verily it . is the capital of Egypt, it has 
effaced Baghdad and is the glory of Islam and the centre of the 
world’s commerce. The City of Peace • cannot compare with it in 
greatness. It is the treasure-house of the West and tlie emporium 
of tlie East, and its seasons arc fruitful. Among the capitals none 
is more populous than this city, which teems with great and 
learned men. Its commercial products and specialities are wonder- 
ful, and its markets, and means of livelihood, excellent. Its baths 
are the actne of perfection, and its market-phioes are goodly and 
pleasing. In no city of Islam is the mosque so thronged with 
large congregations, nor ai'C the people so richly adorned; 
nor can any river bank boast of more boats than this. The 
city is more populous than Naisabur, finer than Al-Ba^rali 
and huger than Damascus. Its viands are delicate and its 
savoury meats delicious; sweetmeats are cheap, and bananas and 
fresh dates [)lentiful, vegetables and firewood are abundant. The 
water is wholesome and the air health giving. It is a veritable 
mine* of learned mem. The wintt / here is very pleasant. The 
inhabitants are peaejeabh) and prosperous, and very kind and 
charitable. I’hey read the Qur’an with a pleasant intonation ; and 
they are well known for their deve)tion to good deeds ; while the 
sincerity of their worship is known throughout the world. They 198 
enjoy freedom from injurious rains, and are secure against tur- 
bulent evildoers. They exercise great judgment in the selection 
of their preachers and their leaders in prayer, nor do they place 
at their head any but the good and virtuous, at however great a 
cost to themselves. Their judge is always a man of dignity, and 


tent to bo struck, and it was discovered tl»ut a dove had built her nest at the 
head of the pole. “ She has taken sanctuary with uh ! ” said ‘Amr, “ let the 
tent stand where it is till the eggs have hatched and the young are on the 
wing.” This was done, and when subsequently the city was built on this spot 
it was named the Pavilion ” in memory of this incident. 

I The Fatimids removed the seat of Government from Al-Mahdiyynh to 
Cairo in A.H. 362 (A.D. 972). Their dynasty came to an end in A.H. 667 
(A.D. 1171). 
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their mnhtasib has the authority of a prince. They are never 
exempt from the supervision of the Sultan and his minister. 
Had it not also many defects this city would be without equal 
in the whole world. The town stretches for about two-thirds 
of a farsakh, in tiers one above the other. It was formerly 
composed of two quarters [one on either side of the river], 
namely, Fustat and Al-Jlzah, but later on one of the Caliphs of 
of the House of ‘Abbas opened a canal from the river encircling 
one portion of the town, and this portion henceforth became 
known as Al-Jazirah [the Island] because it lay between 
the main river and the canal. The canal itself was called 
“the Canal of the Prince of the Faithful’^* ; it supplies the 
town with drinking-water. The houses in Misr are each of 
four stories, or five, like watchtowers. Light is admitted from 
openings in the centre. I have heard it stated that as many 
as two hundred persons live in a single house ; and they say 
that when Al-Hasan ibn A^mad Al-Qarmati entered Misr,* the 
people went out to meet him ; and he, seeing them like a 
cloud of locusts, was alarmed and asked what this meant. The 
reply was, ‘ These are only the sight-seers of Misr,’ and those 
who do not come out are still more numerous.’ I was one 
day walking along the bank of the river, and wondering at the 
great number of ships at anchor or under way when a man 
accosted me, saying, ‘ Of what country art thou ? ’ I replied, ‘ I 
am from the Holy City.’ He then said, “ It is a large city, but I 
tell thee, my friend (may God preserve thy honour), that of ves- 

I The canal here referred to the canal of Trajan, which was completed 
in A.D. 106. At the period of the Muljiammadan conquest, this canal had 
fallen into decay ; but it was repaired and reopened by ‘Amr ibnu-l-‘A?, at the 
command of the then Caliph ‘Umar ibnu-l-Khattab. Hence, the canal came to be 
known as KhalU Amiri>UMu*minin^ or “Canal of the Commander of the Faithful. 
During the reign of Al-Mansur, the second Caliph of the House of ‘Abbas, the 
canal was ordered to be filled np in order to prevent supplies being carried to 
the rebel of Medina, the ‘ Alawid Mul^ammad ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibni-l-Hasan. How 
faulty Muqaddasl’s knowledge of history was, will appear from his ascribing 
the opening of this canal to the very dynasty who were responsible for its ruin. 

* This was in A.H. 363 (A.D. 973). The Ikhshldids had to pay a yearly 
tribute to the Qarainit;ah ; but when £gypt came under the sway of the Pijti- 
mids, Al-Ma‘iz 2 stopped this tribute. Al-Qarmati marched on Cairo to reduce 
his enemy ; but being out-witted, he had to fall back, and died on his way 
to his capital, Al-Absa’. See Abu-l-Mabaaiu. XL 445 ; Ibnu-l.Athir.VIII, 9. 
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sels along this shore and of vessels that have left it for different 
towns and villages, so many are tliere that were they to go to 
your native town they would be able to carry away its inhabi- 
tants, and all that appertains to it, with tlie stones thereof and 
the wood thereof, so that one should say, ‘ There was once a 
city here.’ ” I once heard it said that nearly ton thousand wor- 
shippers stand in front of the Imam during the Friday prayers.^ 

This statemefifc I could not believe until I went one Fi*iday 
among the early attendants to the Siiqu-t-Tair^^ when I found 
the case nearly as was stated. And once, on arrivimj: somewhat 
late to the Friday prayers 1 found the lines of worsliippers ex- 
tending to more than a thousand yards from the mos(]uo, and I 
saw the market-places, and the places of worship, and the shops 
that surround the mosque filled on eveiy side with worshippers. 199 
This mosque is known as As-S It was founded by ‘Amr 
ibnu-l-‘As,^ whose pulpit^ is still presented. The mos(]U(i is well 
built with mosaic {»a( terns here and there on its walls. It is 
supported on pillars of marble and is larger than the mosque 
of Damascus. The (crowding in this is greater tlian in any of 
the other six mosques ® in the town, ft is surrounded by markeds on 
every side, except that, on tlie side facing the Qiblah, there stands 
between the markets and the mosque the Daru-sji-^iatt, as well 
as the stoi'c rooms and the place of ablution attaclied to the 
rao.sque. This quarter is the most flourishing in Mi^r, while to 

I This is in accordance with the rite of Malik. 

* The Bird-fanciers’ market, one of several approaches to the mosque, 

* The Lower. 

* For a history of tlie rnosqne of ‘Amr, the oldest mosque in Kgypt, sec 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, pp. 579, 591. 

6 From As-Suyuti’s Hmmi4-Muhddharah, wo learn that ‘Amr had set 
up a pulpit in In's mosque, but that on ‘Umar remonstratinv? with him, he 
broke it down. “ Is it not enough for thee,” ‘Umar wrote, “ that thou shouldsb 
be standing, while the body of the Muslims are sitting at thy fe«)t P ” The same 
authority states that a new pulpit was placed in the mosque by Qurrah ibn 
Shuraik, Governor of Kgypt, in A.U. 93. This does not mean, however that 
during all this time the mosque remained without a pulpit; for we read in 
another place in the same work, that when Qurrah pulled down the mosque 
by order of Al-Walld in order to enlarge it, he removed the old pulpit to 
Qaisariyyatu-1-* Asal, where the Friday prayers were hold daring the rebuild- 
ing of the mosque. 

® These are, according to the text of MS. C. (199e); the mosque of Ibn 
Tuliiu; a mosque in Al-Jazlrah ; another in Al-Jizaii ; a tnoscpie built outside 
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the left stands the Zuq^ii-l-Qanadil ^ [the Street of the Lamps], 
a street of which >’ou can form no conception. The ‘‘Fawrydni*” 
mosque, on the other hand, was founded by the House of 

Tailan ® ; it is lart^or and of greater splendour than the 

mosque, huiit on massive pillars of stuccoed brick, 
and has lofty roofs. In the centre there is a vaulted 
chamber on the model of that of Zarnzam. and a supply of 

water for visitors.^ This mosque overlooks not only the 

mouth of the canal, but also a part of it; it has several 
added portions, while at the hack of it there are liand.sorne 
2 *esidenti{il quarters. The minaret is of stone; it is small, 
and the steps loading to the top are on the outside. On 
the direct line between tho Lower and Upper mosques stands 
the Mosque of ‘Abdu-llali, built in conformity with the dimen- 
sions of the Ka‘bah. A full description of the markets and 
public buildings of ihisgreat city would extend to a great length ; 
but we msy say that it is the lai'gest of the capital cities of the 
Muslims, Jind their greatest pride and the most populated of their 
towns. Notwithstanding its great populalion 1 have bought in 
it the very best and whitest bread (in fact they do not bake any 
other) at the rate of tliirty pounds a dirham, eggs at eight for 

til© town in fi place called Al-Qarafah, by the inothor of one of tlie Fatimid 
Caliphs {Ifinmn^l-Ma^hribi); another at tho jdace called A1 -M nidi ta rah ; and 
lastly a mosque in Al-Qahirah, evidently Al-Jami‘u-l-.\zhar. 

1 Zuqfeqn-l-Qanadil was the name of a famous stroet in Old Cairo, alongside 
of which the Arab nobility hud tlieir residences; Iietice it was also called 
‘‘ Zuqaqu*l*Ashraf.’’ The name “ Street of the Lamfis” had its origin in the 
fact that tlie residents in this noble street had lamps hung over the entrance 
of their houses in all seasons of the year. The street was lined by rows of 
beantifiil shops, where books, stationery, ebony and glass-ware, and Other 
articles of rare manufacture wore exposed for sale. See Y^ut, II. 937. 

* Or Upper. 

9 Tlie mosque of Ibn TuKin, vulgarly called Jami‘ Tailun, “ the Mosque of 
Tailan,” was built in A.H. 263 (A.D. 876). For a description of this mosque, 
“ the earliest authentic Arab hnildiiig in Egypt,” see Lane's Modern Egypt iane, 
pp. 584, 586. The dynasty of tho Tuluiiids lastoii 37 yeais only, and num- 
bered five rulers. Ahmad, tho founder of the mosque, was the first of the line. 
He reigned from A.H. 254 to 270 { A.D. 868 — 883), or nearly sixteen years. 

* As-Suyulii, in Ids work on Egypt {Hnvmd‘Muha4harahy TI. 139), says that 
this chamber contained beverages and medicines of all kinds, and that servants 
wore appointed therein, as well us a doctor who attended every Friday to minis- 
ter to the worshippers in cases of emergency. 
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a dUnaq^ and quinces seventy for a dirham ; plantains and dates 
are also cheap. The fruits of Syria and Al- Ma gh rib reach it 
at all seasons, and ti’avtillers are ever coming to if- from Al-‘rraq and 
the Eastern countries, and the ships of the Peninsula • and of the 
countries of Hum are ever ploughing their way to it. Its commerce 
is rnarvellons, and its trades are protitablo and its wealth abundant. 
Nowhere will you find sweeter water, nor more amiable inbabi- 
taiits, nor finer Hikmi, nor a more btoioficeni river. Its houses. 200 
howev’^er, are cr*amp(‘d and full of tleas ; the rooms are fcetid 
and gloomy. Fiaiiis are seaice; the watm* is muddy, the 

wells aT*e foul, ami the houses filthy and s\vai*ming with bugs. 
Chronic skin disease is rampant; meat is very tlear, wliilo dogs 
are a perfect pt‘st. The peoph> use horribh' oaths and practise 
abominable customs; they a:o always in <lread of famine and 
the failure of the Nile, and on the verge of compulsory exile. 
They are at nil times expt'cting some enhunity. Tlieii' old 
men do not abstain from the «lrinkiug of wine, nor do their 
women refrain from adultery. Thus, every woman has two 
husbands, end old men are often found drunk. Even in 
their religion, they ai'o divided into two factions; to say 

nothing of swarthy com j) lex ion and their debased language. 
Al-Jazirah [the Island is scantv of population. The mosque 
and the Nilometei* ^ are at one end of it, near the bridge, on 

the side nearest the metropolis. Here are many gardfsns and 

groves of palm trees, wldle the pleasure-garden of tin? (.’ommamlor 
of the Faithful lies in close proximity to tlio canal, at a place called 
Al-Mukhtarah.^ 


t jRzirata-l-‘Arab : Arabia. 

* Known at a later period, and up to the present day, as the island of 
Ar-Randbuh, from the nrimo of a pleasnro-gardtui, wlilch was lin’d out on the 
north side of the island l)y Al-Afdhal Shall anshah, non of Amiru-l-Jnyush 
Badr al-JainalT. Al-Afdlial, the powerful minister of the Fatimid Caliph.s, Al- 
Musta^li and Al*Amir, was a-ssassinatod in A.U. 515 (A.D. 1121). For his life 
see Ihn Khullihln, life No. 285. 

8 This Niloineter for measiirinor the rise of the Nile was coniploted in the 
beginning of A 11. 247 ( \.D 861), and with very slight alterations snrvives in 
the building now existing. It is on the southern side of the ishmd, in the east 
corner facing the entrance of the canal. The author describes the miqyas 
in his next chapter. 

* This place takes its name from Al’Mukttar, a pleasure-garden planted by 
Al-I^shid in the year 325 (A.D. 936), on the site of the dock which had existed 
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Al'Jizril) is a town on the far side of the main stream. A 
bridge connected it formerly with AhJazirab, until this was 
removed by order of the Patimide ruler of Egypt. The town 
possesses a mosque, and is, in fact, more flourishing and 
larger than Al-Jazlrah. It is the starting point of the high 
road to Al-Maghrib. The canal meets the main river below 
Al-Jazirah, at Al-Mukhtarah. Al-Qahirah‘ is a town built 
by Jauhar, the Patimide general,* after his conquest of Egypt 
and his subjection of its people. It is large and well-built, 
and has a handsome mosque. The royal palace stands in its 
centre. The town is fortified and has iron plated gates. It is on 
the highway to Syria, and no one can enter Al-Pustat without 
passing through it, as both the one and the other are hedged 
in betwoeri the mountain 8 and the river. The Musall^, or place 
where the public prayers of the two festivals are held, is 
situated to the rear of Al-Qabirah ; while the graveyards 
lie between the city and the mountain. Al-‘Aziziyyah ^ is 
dilapidated and in ruins. It was the capital of the country 
in olden days, and the I’esidence of the Pharaoh, and there his 
palace is still to be seen, as well as the mosque of Jacob and 


there since the year 64 of the Hijrah, but which he removed to Old Cairo, 
in the mainland. These gardens continued to be the recreation grounds of the 
rulers of Egypt throughout the reign of the IlAshTdids, and up to the time of 
our author, when the quarter in which they were situated had grown into quite 
a small town with its own particular mosque, its governor and its magistrate. 

1 The name Al*Qnhirah {wnglic^ Cairo) is derived from the Arabic qahara 
“ to conquer.*' This name, which may be rendered “the Victorious,” was 
given to the new capital as a presage of victory against the attacks of enemies 
and not as our autlior apparently iiiolincs to tliink, in honour of the conquest 
of the country by Jauhar. See Geog. d’Abonlf., II. 148. 

* For the life of this famous general, whoso death occurred in A. II. 38 
(A.D. 992), see Ibn Khali., de Slane, I. 340. 

8 Al-Mnqatt.atn. 

4 Yaqut (III 670] mentions as many as five villages ;in Egypt named 
Al-‘Aziziyy.ih. all of wliich he says were called after Al-'Azlz ibnu-l-Mu‘izze 
the Fatimide ruler of Egypt (A.H. 365 — 386, A.D. 975 — 996). One of these 
villages Yaqut places in the district of Al-JTzah, and this is doubtless the 
‘Aziziyyah of the text. Al* Mnqaddasi’s description of this place leaves no 
room for doubt that it corresponds with the ancient Memphis, which was 
situated about 10 miles south of the present Oizeh. The site of Memphis is 
now marked by the village of MUranieh. 
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Joseph. ‘Ain-Shams* is a town on the highroad of Syria with 
widely cultivated fields, and here is constructed one of the 
dams which confine the waters of the Nile during its flood. 

The mosque stands in the market-place of the town. Al- 
Mahallah^ is a town on the Alexandria arm of the river. It 
possesses an elegant mosque, but has not many markets. In 
other respects, it is a flourishing place, has a delightful strand 
and a beautiful river view. Facing it is Sandafs, which is a 
flourishing place possessing a mosque. Al-Maballah and l^andafa 
I have compared to Wasit, save that there is no bridge between 
them, but people cross in boats. Hnlwan is a town in tlie 
direction of Upper Egypt (A 9 -Sa‘id), full of caves and quames 
and wonderful things. It possesses two public baths, built one 201 
above the other. The remaining towns in this district are all 
situated on either the main stream of the river or one of the 
other of its two arms. 

Uswan is the capital of Upper Egypt (A 9 -§a‘id), ou the 
Nile. It is a large and flourishing town, and has a lofty minaret. 

It abounds in palm trees and vines and other gifts of Nature, and 
produces many articles of commerce. It is one of the moat im- 
portant cities In Egypt. Ikhmim, a town abounding in pahns, is 
situated on one of the branches of the Nile. It has many vines 
and cultivated fields. It is the native town of Dhfi-n-Nun, the 
Ascetic. This district occupies the most elevated part in Egypt, 


A The Greek Heliopolis^ or tlje City of the Sun : the On or Bethshemesh 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. It was, as the name implies, the seat of the wor- 
ship of the Sun, and stood on the eastern side of the Pelnsiao, a branch 
of the Nile, a little below the apex of the Delta, about twenty miles N.E. of 
Memphis. The village of hiatariyydh^ about 6 miles N.B. of Cairo, cover 
a portion of the ancient site of Heliopolis. ‘ Abdul-l-Lapf, an Arabian phy- 
sician of Baghdad, visited the ruins of this city about the close of the 12th 
century A.D., and he describee among other remarkable remains the two 
famous obelisks called Pharoah’s needles. See Smith’s Diet, of G and R. 
Qeog. for a full description of Heliopolis. 

» A town called Al-Maballah, with a village of the name of Sandafa opposite 
to it, has already been described on page 196 of the text, in almost identical 
terms. This second Maljallah is, however, said to be situated on the Alexan- 
drian arm of the Nile ; but while there is undoubtedly a place near these parts 
called Maballat, §anuf, the only other known §andafa, is situated in the 
district of Bahnasa, on the main stream of the river, before its division into 
the Rosetta and Damietta branches. 
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and the Nile issues forth from within its borders. A1 Fayyum 
is an important place, with fields producing excellent rice and 
flax of inferior quality. It has a number of rich villages called 
Al-Jfiuhariyyab. Al-*Allaql is a town on the outskirts of the 
district on the road to *Aidhab. As for the Wahat (Oases), they 
formed in ancient times a rich district, with many trees and fields. 
Even in the present day, there are found in them all kinds of fruits 
and sheep and cattle which have become wild. The oases are con- 
tiguous to the country of A§-Sudan, and touch also the boundary 
of the Province of Al-Maghrib, in which some have included them. 

Tinnis, situated between the Sea of Ar-Rum and the Nile, is a 
small island in a lake, the whole' of which has been built as one 
city. And what a city ! It is Baghdad on a smaller scale, and a 
mountain of gold, and the eniporium of ea^t and west ; with pretty 
markets and cheap fish. Frequented by people from all quarters, 
it possesses all sorts of good things, with a delightful sea-shore, 
an exquisite mosque and lofty palKces. It is a town of many 
advantages and ample resources, but is situated on a narrow 
island encircled by the sea. It is, besides, a depressing and 
filthy place, where water is locked up in cisterns. Most of its 
inhabitanis are Copts. Filth is thrown into the public streets. 
The town manufactures coloured stuffs and garments. In the 
neighbourhood there is a place where the dead of the infidels are 
laid up one on another ; but the graveyards of the Muslims are in 
the centre of the town. Dimyat (Damietta) : one sails in this 
same lake for a day and night, sometimes meeting with fresh 
water and narrow channels till one reaches another town, which 
202 is more pleasant and spacious, of wider area and more open and 
more frequented [than Tinnis]. It has also more fruits [than the 
latter town], and is better built and has has a more ample supply 
of water ; while its artisans are more skilled, its stuffs finer, and 
its manufactures more finished, its baths are better, its walls are 
stronger and it lias fewer disagreeable smells than Tinnis. It 
possesses a stone fortress, and has many gates and a large number 
of well-garrisoned military outposts. An annual festival is held 
here, and the [champions of the faith] flock to it from every 
side. The Sea of Rum (the Mediterranean) is within earshot 
of it, and the houses of the Coptic inhabitants of the town are 
situated on its shore, while the Nile discharges itself into the 
sea at this spot. Shatii is a village between these two towns 
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situated on tlie lalje. It is inhabited by Copts, and from it the 
stuff called 8ha(atoi derives its name ; while Taljia is a village in 
Upper Egypt (A§-Sa‘id), where woollen cloths of very high quality 
are manufactured. Prom the latter village was the Jurist, the 
Imam Abu Ja‘far Al-Azdi. At Balmasah also they manufacture 
curtains and coverlets ; while the best quality of flax is grown 
in Bfisir. 





